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PREFACE. 


Wr ſhall not attempt to ranſack 
the Annals of Antiquity, with a View 
to diſcover what was the Food of our 
firſt Parents in the Garden of Eden, 
or in what Manner they performed 
their culinary Operations: It is ſuf- 
ficient for us to know at preſent, that 
Cookery is become a Science, that 
every Age has contributed its Mite 
to the Improvement of this Art, 
which ſeems now to have reached a 


very high Degree of Perfection. 


Complete however as this Science 
may now be conſidered, it will ever 
be ſubject to the Variations of Taſte 
and Faſhion; and from this Source 
proceeds the great Variety of Books 
on Cookery now preſented to the 
Service of the Public. After ſome 
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Years Practice in two of the moſt ca- 
pital Taverns this great Metropo- 
lis produces, we have had frequent 
Occaſions to deviate from the printed 
Directions we found in Books of this 
Kind, ſometimes by altering, but 
more frequently by reducing the 
Number of Ingredients, and thereby 
rendering the Diſh more ſimple and 
leſs expenſive, though equally ſalu- 
tary to the Conſtitution, and grateful 
to the Palate. 


It will from hence follow, that we 
do not preſume.to arrogate to our- 
ſelves the Reputation of having 
uſhered into the World a Work en- 
tirely new, which indeed cannot be 
expected; . but we flatter ourſelves, 
that the Alterations we have made in 
the different Receipts, the new ones 
we have added, and the methodical 
Manner in which we have arranged 
the Whole, will in ſome Degree en- 
title us to the Patronage of the Public. 
Glaſſe, Maſon, Raffald, and Farley, 


Kei 


are, like us, equally indebted to the 


Labours of our Predeceſſors. 


It cannot be expected from Men, 
whoſe Time is wholly employed in 


the culinary Arts, that they ſhould 


be much converſant in the Preparation 
of made Wines, Cordial Waters, and 
Malt Liquors, or in the Management 
of Poultry, the Dairy, and the Kitch- 
en and Fruit Gardens; yet theſe 
being Matters eſſentially neceſſary to 
be known by every Houſekeeper in 
the Country, and equally uſeful and 
amuſing to thoſe, who retire from 
the Noiſe and Buſtle of the Metropo- 
lis to enjoy the calm Retreat of a 
rural Life, we could not prevail on 
ourſelves to omit thoſe neceſſary 
Articles, or be ſatisfied ſolely with 
our own Judgement thereon. We 
have therefore engaged different Per- 
ſons to treat on thoſe different Sub- 
jects; and we doubt not but that, 
from their known skill and Experience 
therein, they will be found to have 
A 4 done 
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done no Diſcredit to the other Parts 
of the Work. 


While we, on our Part, have been 
particularly careful of improving and 
amending the different Receipts, and 
adding ſuch new ones as have occur- 
red to us in the Courſe of our exten- 
five Practice, the Publiſher has been 
no leſs attentive to the elegantly 
Printing of the Work, a bare In- 
ſpection into which will give it, in 
Point of Elegance, a decided Supe- 
riority over every other Book of 

the Kind. The Deſigns and Engrav- 
ings of the Plates have been executed 
at a very great Expence; and we 
may ſafely venture to aflert, that no 
Work of this Nature ever recerved 
| ſuch expenſive Aſhſtance as THE UNI- 
VERSAL Cook, now humbly ſubmit- 


ted to the Pere and Patronage of 
the Public. 


F. COLLINGWOOD. 
FJ. NOOLLAMS. 
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LEANLINESS the firit Broiling — — 4 
duties of a Cook 1 Made diſhes 5 
Rules for roaſting ———— 2 Soups — — 6 
Boiling — — 3 Puddings — w1d. 
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The various Methods of dreſſing Beef. 


Pieces in a Bullock — 8 
To roaſt a Bullock's Heart bd. 
Ox Palates 9 
To ragoo Ox Palates 10 
To boil a Rump of Beef ibid. 
Rump of Beef ſmoked — 11 
To bake a Leg of Beef — ibid. 
To broil Beef Steaks — 12 
'To fry Beef Steaks — ibid. 
Another Method — id. 
A Rump of Beef rolled ibid. 
To ſtew a Rump of Beef 14 
Another Method 
To force the Inſide of a Bir- 
loin of Bee ibid. 
To dreſs a Fillet of Beef 16 
To dreſs Beef Collops ibid. 
Beef Goblets — thid, 


To ſtew Neat's Tongues 17 


To make a Mock Hare ibid. 


1 


To ragoo a Piece of Beef 17 
Beef in Epigram 


1 
Bouillie Beef wid 
Beef Eſcarlot 20 
Portugal Beef — ibid. 
Beef Fremblant — 1d. 
Beef à la Mode 21 


Beef à la Royal — ibid. 
Peef a la Daube — 22 
Beef Olives — 23 
A Fricando of Beef ibid. 
Another Method — 24 
A Porcupine of the flat Ribs 


of Beef — wid, 
A Rib of Beef glaſſe, with 

Spinach ibid. 
Beef Steak Pie 25 


Beef Steak Pudding —— wid, 
To collar Beef 26 
To pot Beef —— 4, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 


The various Methods of dreſſing Veal. 


Page 
Pieces in a Calf —— 28 
A- Fillet of Veal with Col- 

lops — ds 
Breaſt of Veal in Hodge Podge ib. 
To ſtew a Breaſt in its own 


Sauce 9 
To ſtew a Knuckle of Veal ibid. 
Veal Olives a la Mode — 30 
Neck of Veal and ſharp 


— 2 


Sauce — 0d, 
a la Royal —— 2d. 
a la Braize 31 
Neck of Veal ſtewed with 
Celery — 31 


— ragooed ——— 32 
Breaſt of Veal ragooed — ibid. 
The Griſtles of a Breaſt of 
Veal with a white Sauce 33 
Fillez-of Veal ftewed wid. 
Leg of Veal marinated td, 
in Diſguiſe ibid. 
daubed 34 
To dreſs Veal à la Bourgeoiſe ib. 
Loin of Veal in Epigram bid. 
To roaſt Sweelbreads with 
Aſparagus 35 
Sweetbreads a la daube 36 
à la Dauphine ibid. 
ragooed— 37 
as Hedge Hogs bid. 


forced 38 
Shoulder of Veal à la 
Pied montoiſe bid. 


Page 
To mince Veal ” — 38 
A Pillaw of Veal +<— 39 
Veal Blanquets — 1d, 


Bombarded Veal — 40 


A Farrico of Veal ibid. 
Veal Rolls — 41 
To fry cold Veal ibid. 


A Florentine of Veal ibid. 
To boil a Scrag of Veal 42 
To mince Veal for the Sick ibid. 
To make Marble Veal ibid. 
Calf's Head Surprize 43 
The beſt Way to dreſs a 
Calf's Head — 44 
To haſh a Calfs Head ibid. 
To grill a Calf's Head 45 
To roaſt a Calf's Head ibid. 
Calf's Head boiled 46 
Veal Palates — — ibid. 
Scotch Collops white ibid. 


brown — 47 
——— the French Way 48 
Veal Cutlets — — td, 


A Calf's Heart roaſted 49 
A fine ſweet Veal Pie wid. 
A Calf's Head Pie 50 
A Veal Suet Pudding ibid. 
Veal Hams 
To collar a Breaſt of Veal ibid. 
a Calf 's Head 52 
To pot Veal _ ibid. 
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The various Methods of dreſſing Mutton. 


| Page 
Pieces in a Sheep 52 
To roaſt a Haunch of Mut- 
ton Veniſon Faſhion 53 
Another Method bid, 


Gigot of Mutton with Spa- 
niſh Onions ibid. 

Leg of Mutton Modern 
Faſhion 


54 


Split Leg of Mutton witngk 


Onion Sauce bid, 
Leg of Mutton à la Daube ibid. 
a la Mode 55 
a la haut Gout ibid, 
forced ——— bid, 
ragooed — 56 
gala Royale ibid. 
roaſted with Oyſters 57 
Shoulder of Mutton boiled 

with Onion Sauce 
Shoulder of Mutton in 

Epigram | 
ſurpriſed 58 
Breaſt of Mutton collared 261d. 
dreſſed another Way ibid. 
grilled 59 
To dreſs a Neck of Mutton ibid. 
Neck of Mutton larded with 
Ham and Anchovies bid. 


ind. 


ibid, 


| - Pape 
Neck of Mutton called the 
Haſty Diſh 
Dreſſed like Veniſon 
Fillet of Mutton with Cu- 
cumbers - ind, 
Saddle of Mutton à la Mene- 


59 
60 


hout 61 
frenched ibid. 

Mut ton kebobbed 62 
Mutton the Turkiſh Way 63 
Mutton à la Maintenon ibid. 
A Baſque of Mutton ibid. 
A Harrico of Mutton 64 


Chine of Mutton with Cu- 
cumber Sauce ibid. 
A Hodge-podge of Mutton 65 
Mutton Rumps à la Braize ibid. 
To haſh Mutton 
cold Mutton ibid. 
Mutton Cutlets in Diſguiſe 67 
— Lovers Faſhion ibid. 
To broil Mutton Steaks ibid. 
Mutton Steaks baked  — 68 
A Mutton Pie — 61d. 
Sheeps Tongues in the 
French Faſhion ibid. 
Sheeps Trotters Aſpic — ibid. 
Mutton Hams | 
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7 The various Methods of dreſſing Lamb. 


: Page 
Pieces ina Lamb —— 6 
To force a Quarter of Lamb 70 
Two Hind Quarters. of 

Lamb with Spinach 
Shoulder of Lamb Neigh- 

bour Faſhion — 7 
To fry à Neck or Loin of 
Lamb — bid. 
To ragoo Lamb — 72 
To force a Leg of Lamb ibid. 


wd, 


To ſtuff a Chine of Pork 
Chine of Pork with Poiv- 
rade Sauce — ibid, 
To barbacue a Leg of Pork 82 
To boil Pickled Pork ibid. 
To broil Pork Steaks 83 
Other Methods of dreſſing 
Pork Steaks — ibide 
Pork Cutlets dreſſed ano- 
ther Way | 
To roaſt a Pig 


ibid. 


. ibid. 
— ibid, 


Page 
Lamb's Head and Pluck 75 
To fry a Loin of Lamb ibid. 
Lamb baked with Rice 76 
Graſs Lamb Steaks — ibid. 
Lamb Chops larded — ibid. 
Lamb Chops in Caſarole 77 
To dreſs Lamb Bits ibid. 
Lamb Sweetbreads — ibid. 


Lamb's Stones and Sweet- 
breads fricaſſeed —— 78 


To boil a Leg of Lamb 73 To fry Lamb's Rumps bid. 
Jo dreſs a Lamb's Head ibid. Lamb Cutlets fricaſſeed ibid. 
To ſtew a Lamb's Head 74 Lambs Ears with Sorrel 79 
A Lamb's Head Conde Fa- A Lamb Pie —— ibid. 
ſhion —— — +7; A favoury Lamb Pie 80 
CHAP. I. 
The various Methods of dreſſing Pork. 
Pieces in a Hog | — 81 To bake a Pig 84 


To barbacue a Pig — 85 
Another Method —— ibid. 
Hind Quarter of Pig Lamb 
Faſhion 86 
A Pig au Pere Duillet ibid, 
A Pig the French Method 87 


A Pig Matelot ibid. 
A Pig in Jelly — 8 
To collar a Pig — bid, 
To boil Pigs Pettitoes 89 


Another 


CONTENTS. 


| Page Page 
Another Method to dreſs A Sucking Pig Pie 91 
Pigs Pettitoes 89 A Cheſhire Pork Pie ib. 
Pigs Feet and Ears ragooed 90 A Pork Pudding ;x5 
Another Method —— #76. I 
CHAP, VIL 
Directions for truſſing Poultry and Game. 
General Preliminaries 92 To truſs a Hare — 96 
To truſs Chickens Ib. Pheaſants and Partridges 97 
Fowls ä 93 Woodcocks and Snipes ib. 
Turkies 94 Wild Fowl 98 
Turkey Polts — 9 Pigeons — i, 
Geeſe — — . Lacks ———_ — 99 
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The various Methods of dreſſing Poultry. 


Pullets à la St, Menehout 99 
Chickens and Tongues 100 
Chickens in Jelly ib. 
To force Chickens 101 
To fry cold Chickens ib. 
To broil Chickens ib. 
Chickens pulled ib. 
To dreſs Chickens the 
Scotch Way — 102 
Chickens in Aſpic ib. 
Chickens à la Cavalier. 103 
To ſtew Chickens ib. 
Another Method ib. 
Artificial Chickens 104 
Chickens Chiringrate ib. 


Chickens Feet with Force- 
meat — 
A Fowl with its own Gravy 16. 


Fowls ſtuffed — ib, 
A Fowl forced with a Ragoo 
of Oyfters — 10 
To ſtew a Fowl — . 
To force a Fowl — ibs 
A Fowl with ſharp Sauce 107 


To marinade a Fowl ib, 


A Fowl i la Braize 108 
To haſh Fowls — 5. 
Another Method ib. 
To ragoo Fowls 109 
A Fowl Servant Faſhion ib, 


To 
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Page 
To dreſs a cold Fowl , 109 
Another Method — 110 
To roaſt a Fowl with Cheſ- 
nuts | — 3. 
To dreſs a Turkey 111 
To roaſt a Turkey ibs 
A Turkey roaſted with Cray _ 
Fish ib. 
Turkey à la Daube 112 


Turkey and Chickens 113 
Turkey dreſſed the Italian 
Way — — 5. 
To ſtew a Turkey 114 
Another Method — 3. 
Turkey with pickled Pork 


and Onions — Its 
A Turkey ſtuffed ib, 
A Turkey in Jelly ib, 
To glaze a Turkey 116 
Turkey ala Hate 117 
To haſh a Turkey ib. 
Another Method 118 
Ducks a la Braize ib, 
Ducks à la Mode 119 
A Duck with green Peas ib, 
Macedonian Ducks 120 
Jo haſh Ducks — iÞ, 
To boil Ducks the French 
Way - 121 
Another French Method ib, 
Ducklings rolled ib, 
To dreſs Wild Ducks 122 
Gooſe à la Mode ihe 
To ſmoke a Gooſe 123 
To ragoo a Gooſe ib, 
To marinade a Gooſe 124 
To ſtew Giblets ib, 


Page 

Giblets a la Turtle 225 
Pigeons en-Compote Bi It 

Pigeons à la Souſſel 126 

Pigeons à la Duxelle 127 

————— Surtout ib, 

—— in Savoury Jelly 128 

ala Daube ib, 

— i la Royale 129 

in Diſguiſe ib, 

in Pimlico }- 16. 

à la Charmante 130 

A Pupton of Pigeons ib. 

To broil Pigeons 131 

To ſtew Pigeons _ ib, 

Pigeons in Fricandeau ib. 

— à la Braize 132 

To bake Pigeons ib, 

Pigeans in a Hole 3 

au Soleil 133 


Boiled Pigeons and Bacon #6, 
To boil Pigeons with Rice 134 
Pigeons tranſmogrified _ i6- 
To roaſt a Rabbit Hare Fa- 


ſhion 


I 
Rabbits pulled —_— 15 
To florendine Rabbits 33. 
Rabbits in Caſſerole 136 
Portugueſe Rabbits ib, 
To make a Chicken Pie ib. 
Another Method 137 
Duck Pie — z. 
A Gooſe Pie — 16. 


Another Method —— 138 
A Giblet Pie — 79s 
A Pigeon Pie — ib, 
A Rabbit Pie —— 139 
Another Method — ib, 
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CONT ENMSE 


CHAP. IX. 


The different Methods of dreſſing Game, ſmall Birds, Sc. 


Page 
To roaſt a Hare 


Another Method to dreſs a 


Hare 141 
To ſtew a Hare — i, 
To haſh a Hare — i, 
Hare à la Daube — 142 
To hodge-podge a Hare ib. 
To jug a Hare —— 143 
A Hare Civet — ö. 
To ſcare a Hare — ib, 
Hare Cake in Jelly — 144 
To collar a Hare — 5. 
To pot a Hare ib. 
To dreſs a Leveret Kid Fa- 

ſhion 145 
To roaſt a Pheaſant — ih, 


Pheaſants à la Mangelas — #6. 


To boil a Pheaſant — 146 
Pheaſants a l'Italiene — ib. 
To ſtew Pheaſants —— 147 
Pheaſants à la Braize — 1b. 
Partridges in Panes — 148 
a la Braize — ib. 
—=— rolled —— 149 
To ragoo Partridges — 156. 
To boil Partridges — 130 


Partridges with conſummee 


Sauce ib, 


* 


Page 
Partridges en Aſpie — 150 
To ſtew Partridges — ib, 


Partridges boiled with ſweet 
Herbs — 
To roaſt Woodcocks or 


151 


Snipes ib. 
To boil Woodcocks or 
Snipes 152 
To haſh a Woodcock ibs 
Woodcocks or Snipes en Sur- 
tout 153 
Snipes dreſſed with Purſlain 
Leaves ib. 
—— Dutcheſs Faſhion 154 
— in Solmy ib. 
To dreſs Ruffs and Reifs 1b. 
Plovers — 155 
Plovers dreſſed Perigord 
Faſhion ib, 


Quails and Ortolans » ib. 
Larks a la Frangoiſe 156 
To ragoo Larks — ib, 
Small Birds in ſavoury Jelly ib. 
A Hare Pie 

A Partridge Pie 
To make a Veniſon Paſty 
To roaſt Veniſon 


— ¼l—— 
- 


157 
158 


— 35. 
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To ſtew Trout 


CONT EN IT. 


HA. X. 


The different Methods of dreſſing Fiſh. 


Page 


Salmon a la Braize — 159 


To broil Salmon —— 35. 
Salmon with ſweet Herbs 156. 


To roll Salmon — 160 
To dreſs dried Salmon ib, 
To ſtew a Cod — . 
Cod's Head and Shoulders 161 
To crimp Cod — ib. 
To broil Cod — 162 


Freſh Cod with ſweet Herbs i. 
To dreſs ſalt Cod — ih, 
To dreſs Cod Sounds ib. 


Jo fricaſſee Cod Sounds 163 


To dreſs a Turbot with Ca- 


pers ib, 
To bake a Turbot —— 164 
To iry Trout — ib, 


— i, 


To marinade Trout — 165 


Jo dreſs Carp . 
To fry Carp 16 
To ſtew Carp ib, 


To fricaſſee Carp Roes 156. 
To fry Tench — 167 
To ſtew Tenenk . 
To ſtew Soals — ib, 
To fry Soals ib. 
To marinade Soals — 168 
Soal a la Francois —— 1. 
To dreſs Sturgeon ib, 
To broil Sturgeon — 16g 
To fiew Flounders and 
Plaice 


ib, 


To dreſs Herrings 


Page 
To fricaſſce Flounders and 
Plaice - 169 
To broil Mackarel — 170 
Mackarel au Bouillon — ib. 
To fry Whitings ib. 
To broil Whitings or Had- 
docks ib, 
To ſtew Pike 171 
To fry Perch ib, 
To dreſs Perch in Water 
Souchy ib, 
To ſtew Eels — 17 
To fricaſſee Eels — ib, 
To broil Eels 173 
To fry Eels — ib, 
To pitchcock Eels ib, 
To fricaſſee Skate or Thorn- 
backs — 6. 
To fricafſee Oyſters — 174 


ibs 
Herrings with Muſtard Sauce 76, 
To fry Herrings — 175 
To bake Herrings — 16. 
To bake Sprats — 3. 


To make an Eel Pie ib, 
Salmon Pie. | 17 

Jurbot Pie — ( — 3. 
Lobſter Pie —— ib. 


To dreſs a Turtle 

To dreſs a Turtle the Weſt 
India Way 178 

To dreſs a Mock Turtle 180 


CHAP, 


177 


CHAP. XL 
Sauces, Gravies, and Cullices. 
Page Page 
Ham Sauce 181 A general Fiſh Sauce 184 
Eſſence of Ham ib, A reliſhing Sauce ib. 
Sauce for roaſt Meat in ge- Pontiff Sauce — ö. 
neral — 3. Aſpic Sauce 185 
Caper Sauce — 182 Sicilian Sauce — bh, 
Anchovy Sauce — 5. To make a rich Gravy tb, 
Shalot Sauce — 3. To make a common Gravy 186 
Egg Sauce —— . Brown Gravy — . 
Lemon Sauce — ib, To make Browning — ib. 
Bread Sauce —— 33. Forcemeat Balls — 1387 
Fennel Sauce — 183 To make Lemon Pickle tu. 
Gooſeberry Sauce — i, To make a White Cullis 188 
Mint Sauce — 1b. A rich Cullis — tb. 
Shrimp Sauce — i, A Family 1 — 189 
Oyſter Sauce — . A Cullis of Roots —— th 
Sauce for Wild Fowl 184 A Fiſh Cullis — iz. 
CH A P. XII. 
Soups and Broths. 
Gravy Soup, or Soupe Sante 190 Hare Soup ———— 195 
Vermicelli Soup 191 Almond Soup ib. 
Soup Creſſy — tb, Partridge Soup — 196 
Soup and Bouillie — 192 Giblet Soup — ö. 
Macaroni Soup —— th. Green Peas Soup — tb, 
Dauphin Soup 193 Common Peas Soup — 197 
Soup à la Reine —— 3. Portable Soup — z. 
Tranſparent Soup — 194 Aſparagus Soup — 198 
Soup au Bourgeoiſe —— 1b. Soupe Lorraine —— 199 
Calf's-Head Soup ——— 195 Soupe Maigre — tb. 


b Egg 


Egg Soup 1 
Rice Soup — 355. 


Onion Soup — 201 
Muſſel Soup —— ib. 


Oyſter Soup — 202 
Eel Soup — ib. 
Scate Soup — 3. 
Milk Soup — 203 


F 
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Chicken Broth — = 
Veal Broth —— 204 
Strong Beef Broth to keep 

for Uſe — ib. 
Common Beef Broth —— 16. 
Mutton Broth — 205 
Scotch Barley Broth ib. 


C HAP. XIII. 


To dreſs Roots and Vegetables. 


To dreſs Cabbage 206 
Brocoli — ib, 
Cauliflowers ib. 
Spinach 407 
French Beans — 1b. 
Aſparagus — i, 
Peas — ib. 
Garden Beans 208 
To dreſs Artichokes the 


To fricaſſee Artichoke Bot- 


toms 208 
To dreſs Turnips — 5. 


Carrots — 209 
Potatoes — ib, 
Parſnips ib. 


To fricaſſee Skirrets — ib. 
To fricaſſee Muſhrooms 219 


CHAP. XIV. 


Elegant Little Diſhes for Suppers or light Repaſts. 


To ragoo Aſparagus 210 
Eggs and Procoli 
To ragoo Cauliflowers ib, 
To ſtew Peas with Lettuce #6. 
To ragoo Cucumbers ib, 
Artichoke Bottoms with 


= a 


212 


To ragoo Artichoke Bottoms 212 


To ſtew Muſhrooms ib. 
To ragoo Muſhrooms b. 
To make Muſhroom Loaves 21 3 
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General Obſerugtions.” 


EFORE we enter on the practical part of the 

Cook's buſineſs, it may not be improper to 
make a few general obſervations, which are as neceſ- 
ſary to be attended to as any part of the culinary 
profeſſion. The firſt and moſt important of all 
theſe is cleanlineſs, not only in their own perſons, 
but alſo in every article uſed in the kitchen. To 
the want of a due attention to copper veſſels badly 
tinned or decayed, and ſoups of broths that have 


B 


been ſuffered to remain in them all night, many © 
people have unhappily loſt their lives, of which 
the melancholy affair at Salt-hill was a ſtrong proof. 


To prevent any thing of this kind, the cook ſhould 
be particularly careful, in families where copper 
utenſils are uſed, frequently to ifffpe& um, and 


ſee that no part of the copper be uncovered with 


tin; and be careſul likewiſeto wipe them gerfeQly 
dry after they have been uſed, as the leaſt moiſture 
left in them may produce verdigreaſe, which may 
affect the health, if not endanger the lives, of ſome 
part of the family. A kitchen properly ſupplied 
with utenſils kept neat and clean is an ornament to 


a houſe, and a credit to the cook. But I ſhall not 
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2 GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


here dwell any longer on matters ſo generally 
known, but proceed to give general directions for 
Roaſting, Boiling, Made Diſhes, Soups, Puddings 
and Pies. And firſt of 


Roaſting. 

THE fire muſt be prepared according to the 
weight and ſize of what is to be roaſted. If it be 
any thing ſmall or thin, a briſk fire will be neceſſary, 
in order that it may be done quick; but if it be a 
large joint, it will require a ſtrong fire that has lain 
ſome — to cake. It is a very good cuſtom to put 
a little ſalt and water in the dripping-pan, with 
which you may at firſt baſte your meat. As ſoon as 
the fire has dried it, you may throw a little flour 
over it, and then baſte it with butter. This will 
give an agreeable colour to your meat. Take care 
to keep the meat at a proper diſtance from the fire; 
becauſe, if it once gets ſcorched, it will make the 
outſide hard, and will prevent the fire from having 
a proper effect on the meat, ſo that it will appear to 
be thoroughly cooked, while it may be nearly raw 
within ſide. A clear fire, and often baſting the 
meat, are very eſſential points to be obſerved by 
the cook. Any kinds of wild-fowl require a briſk 
fire; but care muſt be taken not to roaſt them too 
much, as that ſpoils them. Tame fowls require a 
longer time, as they are not ſo ſoon heated through 
as the wild fort; and they muſt be often baſted, as 
that keeps up the froth, makes them more plump, 
and gives an addition to their colour. Geeſe and 
pigs require a good fire, and ſhould turn quick. 
In order to prevent hares and rabbits from appear- 
ing bloody at the neck when they be cut up, 
when they are about half roaſted, cut the neck 
ſkin, and the blood will then run out. Theſe re- 
quire time and care. Every thing will require 
more roaſting in froſty than in mild weather. It 
is 
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is an improper method, though practiſed by ſome 
cooks, to ſalt the meat before it be put to the fire, 
for that draws out the gravy. Take care that the 
ſpit be clean; for a ſpit mark is very diſagreeable. 
When your meat is done, flour and baſte it juſt 
before you take it up, when it will have a nice 
froth, and make a better appearance. 
Boiling. 

MUCH care, nicety, and attention, are re- 
quired in boiling all ſorts of meat, but particularly 
veal; to boil which- properly, you muſt fill your 
pot with a proper quantity of ſoft water. Having 
duſted yaur veal with flour, put it in your pot over 
a ſtrong fire. The cuſtom of putting in milk to 
make it white is uſelgſs, and had perhaps be better 
left out. Oatmeal has no better effect than milk, 
and flour 1s certainly better than either, when 
duſted on the meat. Be ſure to ſkim it well, for 
every thing will throw up a ſcum, and if that be 
ſuffered to boil down, it will give a black caſt to 
the meat. The meat muſt have plenty of water, 
and boil very ſlowly, which will give a plump ap- 
pearance to the veal. To let any fort of meat boil 
faſt is a great error, as it hardens the outſide, pre- 
vents the water from properly penetrating, and 
gives a diſagreeable colour to the meat. It is a 
general rule in boiling meat, to allow a quarter of 
an hour to every pound; but a leg of veal of 
twelve pounds, will require three hours and a half 

| boiling, for the flower it boils the better. All 
ſorts of . freſh meat may be put in when the water 
boils, but ſalt meat when the water is warm; 
though there are many experienced cooks who 
always put the meat in when the water 1s cold, as 
they ſay it thereby gets warm to the heart before 
the outſide gets hard. To boil a leg of lamb of 


four pounds weight, you muſt allow an hour and 
B23 -* half. 
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half. Mutton or beef, which you muſt always be 
careful to dredge well with flour before you put 
them into the pot, do not require ſo much boiling 
as lamb, pork, and veal, which, it they are not 
well boiled, will be unwholeſome ; but it is not ſo 
much thought of, if mutton and beef be not quite ſo 
well done. A leg of pork will take an hour's boil- 
ing more than a joint of veal of the ſame ſize; but 
never forget to ſcum the pot, let the meat be what 
ſort it may. 


Frying. 
TO fry fiſh properly, they muſt be firſt 56 in 
a cloth and then dredged with flour. The drip— 
ping or hogſlard, of which you muſt put plenty 
in your pan, muſt always boil before your fiſh be 
put in. Hogſlard, for frying, is preferred to but- 
rer, as the latter frequently makes the fiſh ſoft, 
and is apt to burn and blacken them. Your fil, 
when fried, ſhould be put to drain, either in a diſh 
or hair ſieve, that, when you ſend them up to table, 
they may not appear or eat greaſy. If you make 
uſe of parſley, pick it very clean, and waſh it well 
in cold water, before you throw it into the pan of 
boiling fat, where you muſt not let it remain too 
long. It will then be of a fine green, and eat very 
criſp, | | 
Broiling. 


THE principal matter in broiling is to have a 
clear fire. Turn your meat often while it is broil- 
ing, which will prevent its burning or getting 
ſmokey. You muſt have a diſh placed over ſome 
hot coals, in order to keep it hot as faſt as it be 
broiled; for no meat. of any kind is good unleſs 
it be carried hot to table; and, for, this purpoſe, 
many cooks ſend up only a ſmall quantity at a 
time, and that as ſoon as it is broiled. 


12 
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* Made Diſhes. 
THOUGH it is not our intention to devote 
any particular chapter to the article of Made 
Diſhes of butcher's meat, as we ſhall inſert them 
under the general heads of Beef, Mutton, &c. yet 
it may not be amiſs to give ſome general obſer- 
vatious thereon, as we find them in Raffald, Glaſle, 
Maſon, Farley, and other modern books of cook- 
ery. As neither eggs nor cream will contribute 
much to thicken your white ſauce, be careful, 
before you put your eggs or cream into it, to 
have all your ingredients well boiled, and the 
whole of a proper thickneſs. Do not ſtir them 
with a ſpoon, nor ſet your pan on the fire, after 
you have put in your eggs and cream, for fear they 
ſhould gather at the bottom and be lumpy. To 
prevent this, hold your pan at a proper height 
from the fire, and keep ſhaking it round one way, 
which will keep it from curdling; but be ſure that 
you do not ſuffer it to boil. Remember to take 
out what you are dreſſing with a fiſh ſlice, and 
| ſtrain your ſauce upon it, which will prevent any 
ſmall bits of meat mixing with your ſauce, and you 
will thereby have it clear and fine. Be particularly 
cautious, in browning diſhes, that no fat floats on 
the top of the gravy, which may be prevented by 
its being properly ſkimmed. It ſhould have no 
predominant taſte, which depends on your juſtly 
proportioning the different ingredients, and ſhould 
be of a fine brown. Nothing is more hurtful to 
the reputation of a made diſh than the taſte of raw 
wine, or freſh anchovy; in order therefore to avoid 
this defect, you muſt deprive it of its rawneſs, by 
putting them in ſome time before your Giſh is ready. 
Fried force-meat balls muſt be put in a ſieve to 
drain, that the fat may run from them; and never 
lei them boil in your ſauce, as that will ſof en 
5 them, 
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them, and give them a diſagreeable appearance; 
the beſt method therefore is, to put them in after 
the meat is diſhed up. Force-meat balls, morels, 
truffles, artichoke bottoms, and pickled muſhrooms, 
may be uſed in almoſt every made diſh. 


Soups. 


IN making any kind of ſoups, particularly ver. 
micelli, portable, brown gravy ſoup, or any other 
in which herbs are uſed, remember to lay the meat 
in the bottom of your pan, with a large lump of 
butter. Having cut the roots and herbs ſmall, 
ſtrew them over the meat, and ſet the pan on a 
very flow fire, This will draw all the virtues out 
of the different ingredients, will produce a good 
gravy, and a very different effett in point of fla- 
vour, than if at firſt you had put in the water. Fill 
your pan with water, as ſoon as the gravy is almoſt 
dried up. Take off the fat as ſoon as it begins to 
boil, and then follow the directions for making 
the ſort of ſoup you wiſh to have. Green peaſe, 
intended for ſoup, require hard water; but ſoft 
water is preferable for old peaſe ſoup. In making 
white ſoup, let it be taken off the fire before you 
put in the cream. As ſoups are ſoon cold, always 
diſh them up the laſt thing. Take care that all the 

greens and herbs you uſe in ſoups are well waſhed 
and clean picked, and that any one thing has not a 
predominant taſte over another, but that it has a 


fine agreeable reliſh, and that all the taſtes be 
united, 


Puddings. 


WE. need not here mention, that the cloth in 
which you boil puddings ſhould be perfectly clean; 
but it may not be amiſs to tell the cook, that the 
cloth ſhould be dipped in boiling water, and dredg- 
ed with flour. A bread 3 may be tied 8 

ut 
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but a batter pudding muſt be tied cloſe, and no 
pudding muſt be put into the pot till the water 
boils. Puddings may Be boiled in a baſon; in 
which caſe, butter the baſon, and let it have plenty 
of water, and turn it frequently. As ſoon as you 
think it is enough, take it out of the pot, and let 


it ſtand a ſhort time to cool. Then take off the 


ſtring, wrap the cloth round the baſon, and laying 
the diſh over it, turn the pudding into it, in doing 
which you muſt take great care that you do not 
break the pudding, as every light pudding is very 
liable to that accident. In making a batter pud- 
ding, begin with mixing the flour well with a little 
milk, after which gradually put in the ingredients, 


and thus your pudding will be perfectly ſmooth, 


and without lumps. In making all ſorts of pud- 
dings, ſtrain the eggs when you beat them, fo. that 
they may neither have treadles nor lumps in them. 
Bread and cuſtard puddings that are to be baked 
require time, and a moderate oven to raiſe them. 
If they be put in too great a heat, they will burn, 
and in courſe be ſpoiled ; but batter and rice pud- 
dings require a quick oven. Before you put in 
the pudding, remember to butter the diſh or pan. 


Pres. 

RAISED pies require a quick oven, and that 
they ſhould be well cloſed up, otherwiſe they will 
fall in the ſides. Put no water into them till juſt 
as you are going to put them into the oven; for, 
if the water be put in ſooner, it will give the cruſt 
a ſodden appearance, and may perhaps occaſion it 


to run. Great judgment is neceſſary in determin- 


ing what ſhould be the heat of your oven; for, 
light paſte requires a moderate, but not too fJow a 
heat, as the latter will occaſion it to look heavy; 
and to great a heat will catch and burn it, without 
giving it time to riſe. Iced tarts ſhould be baked 
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in a flow oven, otherwiſe the icing will become 
brown before the paſte is properly baked. The 
paſte neceſſary for tarts, we ſhall mention here- 
after. - 

Having thus given a few general obſervations, 
which the young cook ſhould always bear in 
mind, we fhall proceed to deſcribe the proper 
method of dreſſing all ſorts of butchers meat, and 


ſhall then proceed to poultry, game, Kc. 


C HAP. II. 
The various Methods of Dreſſing Beef. 
Pieces in a Bullock. 


HE Head includes the tongue and palate. 
The Entrails conſiſt of the ſweetbread, kid- 
nies, ſkirts, and tripe; as alfo the double, the roll, 


and the reed-tripe. 


| The Fore Quarter conſiſts of the haunch, and in- 
cludes the clod, marrow-bone, ſhin, and the ſtick- 


ing-piece, that is the neck end. The leg of mut- 
ton piece, which has part of the blade bone. The 


chuck, the briſket, fore ribs, and middle rib, 


which 1 is called the id. 


The Hind Quarter conſiſts of the ſirloin and 


rump, the thin and thick flank, the veiny piece, 
.the iſch bone, or chuck bone, buttock. and leg. 


To roaſt a Bullock's Heart. 


AS we have already given general direQions for 
roaſting joints of beef, we preſume there is no oc- 


caſion for repeating it here: we ſhall confine 
ourſelves, to the manner of dreſſing the ſmaller 


parts 


CI 
9 
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parts of the ox. To roaſt a bullock's heart, mix 
crumbs of bread with ſome chopped ſuet, or a 
piece of butter: add ſgme chopped parſley, ſweet 

marjoram, Yrated. lemon, peal, pepper, ſalt, and 
nutmeg, and the yolk of an egg. Stuff the heart 
with this, and either roaſt or bake it. You may, 
if you pleaſe, lard it with bacon. Put a little red 
wine into the gravy, and ſerve it up, with melted 
butter and currant jelly in boats, 


To roaſt Ox Palates. 


FIRST boil your palates tender, then blanch 
them, cut them into pieces about two inches in 
length, and lard one half with bacon. Have 
ready two or three pigeons, « and two or three 
chicken-peepers, which muſt be drawn, truſſed, 
and filled with force-meat. Having larded one 
half of them, put them on a bird ſpit thus: a bird, 
a palate, a ſage leaf, and a piece of bacon, nd fo 
on till you have ſpitted the whole. Parboil and 
blanch ſome. lambs and cocks ſtones, lard them with 
little bits of bacon, large oyſters parboiled, and 
each larded with a piece of bacon. Put theſe on 
a ſkewer, with a little bit of bacon and a fage leaf 
between them. Tie them on the ſpit and roaſt 
them. Beat up the yolks of three eggs, ſome nut- 
meg, a little ſalt, and crumbs of bread. Baſte 
them with theſe all the time they are roaſting, and 
have ready two ſweetbreads, each cut in two, ſome 
artichoke bottoms quartered and fried, and then 
rub the diſh with ſhalots. Pile the birds one upon 
another in the middle, and lay the other things 
round them all ſeparate by themſelves. Have your 
lauce ready, which muſt be made of aypint of good 
gravy, a quarter of a pint of red wine, an an- 
chovy, the oyſter liquor, and a piece of butter 
+ rolled in flour. Boil all theſe together, and pour 
them 
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them into the diſh, with a little juice of lemon, 
and the lemon iefelf you may make ule of as a 
1 Mas 


To ragoo Ox Palates. 


BOIL four ox palates till they be tender, clean 
them well, and cut them ſome into long and ſome 
into ſquare pieces. Put them into a rich cooley 
thus made: put a piece of butter into your ſtew- 
pan, and melt it; put a large ſpoonful of flour to 
it, and ſtir it till it be ſmooth. Put to it a quart of 
good gravy, a gill of Liſbon, and three ſhalots 
chopped; put in ſome lean ham cut very fine, and 
half a lemon. Let it boil twenty minutes, and 
then train it through a fieve. Put this and your 
palates into a pan, with ſome force-meat balls, 
truffles, and morels, and pickled or freſh muſh- 
rooms ſtewed in gravy. Seaſon it with pepper and 
ſalt to your taſte, and toſs them up five or fix 
minutes. You may uſe either lemon or beet- 
root: for garniſh. 


To boil a Rump of Beef. 


BOIL a rump of beef half an hour, and then 
take it up. Lay it into a large pewter diſh or ſtew- 
Pan, and cut three or four gaſhes all along the fide 
of it. Rub the gaſhes with pepper and ſalt, and 
pour into the diſh a pint of red wine, as much hot 
water, two or three, onions cut ſmall, the hearts of 
eight or ten lettuces cut. ſmall, and a large piece of 
butter rolled in a little flour. Lay the fleſhy part 
of the. meat downwards, and cover it cloſe. Let 
it ſtew for two hours and a half over a charcoal 
fire, or a very {low coal fire. When you do it in 
.*.a pewter diſh, it is beſt done over a chaffing diſh 

of hot; coals, with a bit or two of charcoal to keep 

it alive. You muſt take care that the bone be 
chopped 
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chopped ſo cloſe, that the meat may lie perfectly 
flat in the diſn. When the beef is enough, take 
it up, lay it in the diſh, and pour the ſauce over it. 
This is a diſh cooked in the French manner. 


Rump of Beef ſmoked. 

BONE a rump of beef as well as poſſible with- 
out ſpoiling the ſhape, and ſalt it with a pound of 
common ſalt, and two ounces of ſalt-petre. Put 
it lengthways into a falting-pan, with all ſorts of 
ſweet herbs, as parſley, ſhalots, thyme, baſil, win- 

ter ſavoury, a little coriander, fix cloves, and two 
cloves of garlic. Leave it about a week or ten 
days in falt, and then hang it in. the chimney. 
When dried, keep it in a dry place. When you# 
uſe it, boil it in water without ſalt, with a few 
onions, cloves, a bundle of ſweet herbs, and a 
little nutmeg. When it is cool in the liquor, 
ſerve it up, and garniſh with parſley. If you ap- 
prehend it will be too ſalt, you may. ſoak it ſome 
time before you boll it. . F 


To bake a Leg of Beef. 


LAY your beef at the bottom of a large deep 

pan, and put in a little piece of bacon, a ſlice or 
two of carrot, ſome mace, cloves, black and white | 
whole pepper, a large onion cut in ſlices, and a 
bundle of ſweet herbs; pour in water till the meat L4 
be covered, then cover it up, and ſend it to the 
oven. When it is baked, ſtrain it through a coarſe 
ſieve, take out all the finews and fat, and put them 

Into a ſaucepan, with a few ſpoonfuls of the gravy, ? 
a little red wine, a ſmall piece of butter rolled in . 
flour, and ſome muſtard. Shake your ſaucepan 


often, and when the ſauce is hot and thick, diſh it, 
and ſerve it up. 2 
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To broil Beef Steaks. 


A rump is generally uſed for ſteaks, which muſt 
be cut about half an inch thick. Having got a 
clear fire, rub your gridiron well with beef ſuet, 
and when it is hot, lay on your ſteaks. As ſoon as 
they begin to brown, turn them, and when the 
other fide is brown alſo, lay them on a hot diſh, 
with a piece of butter between each ſteak. Sp Ankle 
a little pepper and ſal: over them, and [ them 
ſtand two or three minutes. Then lice a ſhalot 
very thin into a ſpoonful of water. Lay your ſteaks 
upon the gridiron, and keep turning them till they 
be enough. Put them on your diſh, pour the 
ſhalot and water among them, and ſerve them up. 


To fry Beef Steaks. 


FRY ſome ſteaks, cut out of the middle of 
the rump, in butter. When they are done, put 
a little good ſmall beer into the pan, a little 
nutmeg, a ſhalot, ſome walnut catchup, and a 
piece of butter rolled in flour. Shake it round the 
pan till it boils, and pour it over the ſteaks, Pick- 


led muſhrooms, or oyſters, may be added, if you 
chuſe. 


Another Method. 


BEAT the lean of a beef ſteak well with the 
back of a knife, and then fry it in juſt as much but- 
ter as will moiſten the pan. Pour out the gravy as 
it runs from the meat, and turn them often, over a 
gentle fire. Fry the fat by itſelf, and lay it upon 
the meat; put to the gravy a glaſs of red wine, half 
an anchovy, a little nutmeg and beaten pepper, and 
a ſhalot cut ſmall. Give it two or three gentle boils, 
and ſeaſon it with ſalt to your taſte. Pour the ſauce 
over the ſteaks, and ſerve them up. 


Beef 
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Bee / Steaks rolled. 


TAKE what quantity of beef ſteaks you have 
occaſion. for, and beat them with a cleaver till they 
be tender. Make aforce-meat with a pound of veal 
beaten fine in a mortar, the fleſh of a fowl, half a 
pound of gammon of bacon or cold ham, fat and 
lean, the kidney fat of a loin of veal, and a ſweet? 
bread. Cut all theſe very fall, and add ſome 
truffles and morels ſtewed and. cut ſmall, two ſhalots, 
ſome parſley, a little thyme, lemon veel, the yolks 
of four eggs, a nutmeg grated, and half a pint of 
cream. Mix theſe well together, and ſtir them over 
a ſlow fire for eight or ten minutes. Put them upon 
the ſteaks,' and roll them up, and ſkewer 'them 
tight. Put them into the frying-pan, and ſry theft 
of a nice brown. Take them from the fat, and put 
them into a ſtew-pan with a pint of good drawn 
gravy, a ſpoonful of red wine, two of catchup, a 
few pickled muſhrooms, and let them ſtew for a 
quarter of an hour. Take up the ſteaks, cut them 


in two, lay the cut ſide uppermoſt, and garniſh 
with lemon. 


13 


A Rump of Beef rolled. 4 


CUT the meat from the bone as whole as poſ- 
ſible, ſplit the inſide from top to bottom, and ſpread 
it open. Take the fleſh of two fowls and ſome beef 
ſuet, of each an equal quantity, and as much cold 
boiled ham, a little pepper, an anchovy, a nutmeg 
grated, ſome thyme, a good deal of parſley, and 


a few muſhrooms. Chop all theſe together, and, 


beat them in a mortar, with half a pint baſon full 
of crumbs of bread, Mix all theſe together with 
four yolks of eggs. Put it into the meat, cover it 
up, and roll it round. Stick it in one ſkewer, and. 


tie it faſt together with packthread. Put a layer of 


þacon and a layer of beef, cut in thin ſlices, into a 
6 pot 
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pot or large ſaucepan that will juſt hold it; put in 
a piece of carrot, ſome whole pepper, mace, ſweet 
herbs, and a large onion. Lay the rolled beef on 
it, and put in juſt water enough to cover the top of 
the beef. Cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew very ſoftly 
on a flow fire, for eight or ten hours, but not too 
faſt: as ſoon as you find the meat is tender, which 
you may know by running a ſkewer into it, take it 
up, and keep it hot, Boil the gravy till you think it 
be ſtrong enough, then ſtrain it off, and take ſome 
chopped muſhrooms, ſome truffles and morels cut 
ſmall, two ſpoonfuls of red or white wine, and a 
piece of butter rolled in flour. You may alſo. 
put in the yolks of two eggs; but, as they are apt 
to curdle, they had perhaps better be omitted. 
Boil theſe together. Set the meat before the fire, 
baſte it with butter, and throw crumbs of bread 
over it. As ſoon as the ſauce is enough, lay the 
meat in the diſh, and pour the ſauce over it. 


To flew a Rump of Beef. 
HAVING cut the meat clean from the bone, 
put it into your ſtewpan, and cover it with an 
equal quantity of gravy and water. Put in a 
ſpoonful of whole pepper, a bundle of ſweet herbs, 
a onions, ſome ſalt, and a pint of red wine. 
Cover it cloſe, and ſet it over a ſtove or ſlow fire 
for ſome hours, ſhaking it and turning it four or five 
times, and tiring it till dinner be ready. Cut 
ten or twelve turnips. into ſlices the broad way, 
then quarter them, and fry them in beef dripping 
till they be brown. Take care to let your drip- 
ping boil before you put them in, and when done 
drain them well from the fat. Lay the beef in 
your ſoup diſh, toaſt a little bread very nice and 
brown, which cut three-corner Ways, and lay them 
and the turnips into the diſh, Skim the fat off 


clean, ſtrain in the gravy, and ſerve it up, having 
firſt 
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firſt ſeaſoned it with pepper and ſalt to your taſte, 
If you have the convenience of a ſtove, you may 
put the diſh over it for four or five minutes, which 
will give the liquor a fine flavour of the turnips, 
make the bread taſte better, and be a great addition 
to the whole. 


Another Method. 


TAKE it up as ſoon as it is boiled a little more 
than halt enough, and peel off the ſkin. Take 

epper, ſalt, beaten mace, grated nutmeg, a 
handful of parſley, a little thyme, winter ſavoury, 
and ſweet marjoram, all chopped fine and mixed. 
Make great holes in the fat and lean, and ſtuff 
theſe into them. Spread the reſt over them, with 
the yolks of two eggs. To the gravy that runs out, 
put a pint of claret. Put the meat into a deep 


pan, pour the liquor in, cover it cloſe, and let it, 
bake two hours. Put it into the diſh, ſtrain the. 
liquor through a ſieve, and, having ſkimmed off 


the fat very clean, pour it over the meat, and ſerve 
It up. | 
To force the Infide of a Sirloin of Beef. 
HAVING ſpitted your ſirloin, cut out from 


the inſide all the ſkin and fat together, and take“ 
off all the fleſh from the bones. Chop the meat 
very fine, and put to it a little beaten mace, two 


or three ſhalots, an anchovy, half a pint of red 
wine, a little pepper and falt, and put all on the 
bones again. Then lay on your fat and ſkin, 
ſkewer it cloſe, and paper it well. When it is ſuf 
hciently roaſted, take off the fat, and diſh up your 
meat. Make a ſauce of a little red wine, a ſhalot, 


an anchovy, and two or three ſlices of horſe-rad- 
diſh. Pour this ſauce over the meat, and ſend it 


to table. 
To 
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To dreſs a Fillet of Beef. 


CAREFULLY cut out the inſide of a firloin 
from the bone, grate ſome nutmeg over it, a few 
crumbs of bread, a little pepper and ſalt, lemon 
peel, and thyme, with ſome parſley ſhred ſmall. 
Roll it; up tight, tie it with packthread, and roaſt it. 
Put a quart of milk and a quarter of a pound of 
butter into the dripping-pan, and baſte the meat 
well. As ſoon as it is enough, take it up, untie it, 
and leave a ſkewer in it to keep it together, Put 
ſome good gravy into the diſh, and ſome ſweet 
ſauce into a cup. Plain butter will do very well 
to baſte it with; but, if you like it better, you may 
make uſe of wine and butter. 


To dreſs Beef Collops. 


TAKE any tender piece of beef, ſuch as the 
rump, and cut collops rather larger than Scotch 
collops. Haſh them with a knife, and flour them. 
Melt a little butter in a ſtewpan, and put in your 
collops. Having fried them quick for about two 
minutes, put in a pint of gravy, a little butter 
rolled in flour, and ſeaſon it with pepper and ſalt. 
Cut ſome pickled cucumbers into thin ſlices, half a 
walnut, a few capers, and a little onion ſhred very 
fine. Stew them five minutes, then put them into 
a diſh, and ſerve them up. If you chuſe it, you 
may put into it half a glaſs of wine. 


Beef Gobbets. 
TAKE any piece of beef, except the leg, cut 


it into pieces, and put it into a ſRtewpan. Cover 
them with water, and let them ſtew an hour. Then 
put in a hitle mace, cloves, and whole pepper, tied 
looſely in a muſlin rag, with fome celery cut ſmall: 
To theſe add ſome ſalt, turnips and carrots pared 
and cut in ſlices, a little parſley, a bunch of ſweet 

DES herbs, 
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herbe, a large cruſt of bread, and an ounce of bar. 


ley or tice. Having covered it cloſe, let it flew | 


till it be tender, Then take out the herbs, ſpices, 
and bread, and have ready a French roll toaſted, 
and cut into quarters. Put them into your diſh, 
pour in the meat aud ſauce, and ſerve it up hot. 


To flew Neats' Tongues.” 


STEW two tongues, for, two hours, in water juſt 
ſufficient to cover them. Take them out and peel 
them, and then put them in again with a pint of ſtrong 
gran, half a pint of white wine, a bundle of ſweet 
1erbs, a little pepper and falt, ſome mace, cloves, 
and whole pepper, tied in a muſlin rag; a ſpoonful of 
capers chopped, turnips and carrots ſliced, and a 
piece of butter rolled in flour. Let all ſtew to- 
gether very ſoftly over a ſlow fire for two hours, 
and then take out the ſpice and ſweet herbs, and 
ſend the diſh to table. Some omit the turnips and 
carrots, and boil the tongues by themſelves. 


To make à Mock Hare. 


TAKE a large bullock's heart, waſh it, and cut 
off the deaf ears; then ſtuff it with ſome forcemeat 
in the ſame manner as a hare. Cover tne top of 
it either with a caul of veal or paper, to keep in 
the ſtuffing. Roaſt it by a hanging ſpit, and it will 
take an hour and a half before a good fire. Baſte 
it with red wine, and when it be roaſted, take the 
wine out of the dripping-pan, ſkim off the fat, and 
add a glaſs of wine to it. When it is hot, put in 
ſome lumps of red currant jelly, and pour it into 
the diſh. Send it up to table, with ſome red cur» 
rant jelly cut in ſlices, and placed on a ſaucer. 


To ragoo a Pitce of Beef. 


| ANY piece of beef, which is cut ſquare, is free 
from bones, and has fat at the top, will anſwer this 
C purpoſe; 
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purpoſe; either the rump or flank will do very well. 

Cut the meat from the bones, which laſt will make 
excellent ſoup. Put the meat into a large ſtew-pan 
with a good piece of butter, and fry it till it be all 
a little brown; but flour your meat well before 
| you put it into the pan. Then pour into it as 
much gravy as will cover it. Your gravy muſt be 
thus made: take about a pound of coarſe beef, a 
little piece of veal cut ſmall, a bundle of ſweet 
herbs, an onion, ſome whole black and white pep- 
per, two or three large blades of mace, four or 
five cloves, a piece of carrot, a little piece of ba- 
con, ſteeped a little while in vinegar, and a cruſt 
of bread toaſted brown. To this add a quart of 
white wine, and let it boil till it be half waſted. 
While this is doing, pour a quart of boiling water 


5 into the ſtewpan, cover it cloſe, and let it be ſtew- 


ing ſoftly. When the gravy is done, ſtrain it, and 
pour it into the pan in which the beef is. Take an 
ounce of truffles and morels cut ſmall, ſome freſh 
or dried muſhrooms cut ſmall, two ſpoonfuls of 
catchup, and cover it cloſe. Let all this ſtew till 
the ſauce be thick and rich; and then have ready 
| ſome artichoke bottoms cut into four, and a few 
pickled muſhrooms. Give thema boil or two, and 
when your meat is tender, and your ſauce quite 
rich, lay the meat into a diſh, and pour the ſoup 
over it. You may add a ſweet-bread cut in- fix 
pieces, a palate ſtewed tender and cut into little 
pieces, ſome coxcombs, and a few forcemeat 
balls. Though it will be very good without this 
addition, yet it will be much better with it. Some 
cooks, merely for the ſake of variety, when the 
beef is ready, and the gravy put to it, add a large 
bunch of celery, cut ſmall and waſhed clean, two 
. Tpoonfuls of catchup, and a glaſs of red wine. 


Beef. 
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Beef in Epigram. 

HAVIN G roaſted a firloin of beef, take it off 
the ſpit, raiſe the ſkin carefully off, and cut the 
lean Gare of the beef out; but obſerve not to cut 
near the. ends orifides. Cut the meat into pieces 
about as big as a crown-piece, put half a pint of 
gravy into a toſs-pan, an onion chopped fine, two 
ſpoonfuls .of catchup, ſome pepper and Calt, fix 
ſmall pickled cucumbers cut in thin ſlices, and the 
gravy that comes from the beef, with a little butter 
rolled in flour, put the meat in, and toſs it up for 
five minutes. Then put it on the ſirloin, put the ſkin 
over, and ſerve it up. You may uſe horſe-radiſh 
for garniſh, 


Bouillie Beef. 1 


PUT the thick end of a briſket of beef into a 
kettle, and cover it quite over with water, Let it 
boil two hours; then keep ſtewing it cloſe by the 
fire for fix hours longer, and fill up the kettle as 
the water waſtes. At the ſame time that you put 
in your beef, put in alſo ſome turnips cut into little 
balls, carrots, and ſome celery cut in pieces. 
About an hour before it be done, take out as much 
broth as will fill your ſoup-diſh, and boil in it for 
that hour turnips and carrots cut into balls, or 
little ſquare pieces, with ſome celery, and ſalt 
and pepper to your palate. Send it to table in 
two diſhes, the beef and the ſoup ſeparately. You 
may, if you pleaſe, put pieces of tried bread into 
your ſoup, and boil in a few knots of greens. If 
you apprehend your ſoup will not be rich enough, 
you may add a pound or two of fried mutton chops 
to your broth when you take it from the beef, aud 
let it ſtew for that hour in the broth : but be ſure 
to remember to take out the mutton before you 
ſend the diſh to table. 

C 2 Beef 
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Beef Eſcarlot. 


TAKE half a pound of coarſe ſugar, two oun- 
ces of bay ſalt, one ounce of ſalt petre, a pound 
- of common ſalt, and, having mixed them all well 
together, .rub them into a briſket of beef. Then 
lay it in an earthen pan, and turn it every day. 
You may let it lie a fortnight in the pickle. Then 
boil it, and ſend it to table either with ſavoys, 
cabbages, greens, or peaſe pudding. It eats much 
better cold, and ſent to table cut into ſlices. 


Portugal Beef. 


CUT off the meat from the bone of a rump of 
beef, cut it acroſs, flour it, and fry the thin part 
brown in butter. Stuff the thick end with ſuet, 
boiled cheſnuts, an anchovy, an onion, and a 
little pepper. Stew it in a pan of ſtrong broth, 
and, when it is tender, lay both the fried and 
ſtewed meat together in your diſh. Cut the fried in 
two, and lay it on each fide of the ſtewed. Strain 
the gravy it was ſtewed in, put to it ſome pickled 
gerkins chopped, and boiled cheſnuts. Thicken 
it with a piece of butter rolled in flour, a ſpoonful 
of browning, and give it two or three boils up. 
Seaſon it with ſalt to your taſte, and pour it over 
the beef. You may uſe lemon for garniſh. 


Beef Tremblant. 


TAKE a rump of beef, which is the beſt of the 
ox you can uſe for this purpoſe, and cut the edge 
of the bone quite cloſe to the meat, that it may 
lie flat in your diſh. If it be a large rump, cut it 
at the chump end ſo as to make it ſquare. Hang 
it up for three or four days at leaſt, without put- 
ting any ſalt to it. Prepare a pickle, and leave it 
all night in ſoak. Fillet it two or three times a- 
croſs, and put it into a pot, the fat uppermoſt. 
Pur to it alittle more water than will cover it, take 

NY care 
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care to ſkim it well, and ſeaſon it as you would for 
a good broth, adding about a pint of white wine. 
Let it ſimmer as long as it will hang together. There 
are many ſauces for this diſh, as minced carrots, 
herbs, &c. The carrots muſt be cut an inch long, 
boiled in a little water, afterwards ſte ved in broth 
poportionate to your meat. When they are done 
tender, put in a glaſs of wine, a little minced 
ſhalot and parfley, and the juice of a lemon. 
Take your beef out, and put it on a cloth, clean 
it from the fat and liquor, place it hot and whole 
in your diſh, and pour your ſauce hot over it. 


Beef a la Mode. 


TAKE ſome of the veiny-piece or ſmall round 
of beef, which is generally called the mouſe but- 
tock. Cut it five or fix inches thick, and ſlice 


ſome pieces of fat bacon into long bits. Take an 


equal quantity of beaten mace, pepper, and nut- 
meg, with double the quantity of ſalt. Mix them 
together, dip the bacon into ſome vinegar, (gar- 
lick vinegar, if agreeable) and then into the ſpice. 
Lard the beef with a larding-pin, very thick and 
even, Put the meat into a pot juſt large enough 
to hold it, with a gill of vinegar, two large onions, 
a bunch of ſweet herbs, half a pint of wine, and 
ſome lemon peel. Cover it down very cloſe, and 
put a wet cloth round the edge of the pot, to pre- 
vent the fteam evaporating. When it is half done, 
turn it, and cover it up again. Do it over a ſtove 
or very flow fire. It will require five hours and a 


half to do it properly. You may add to it truffles 
and morels. 


Beef à la Royal. 


TAKE a rump, firloin, or briſket of beef, and 
cut ſome holes in it at a little diſtance from each 
other. Fill the holes, one with chopped oyſters, 
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22 DIFFERENT METHODS OF DRESSING BEEP, 
another with fat bacon, and a third with chopped 


8 Dip each of theſe, before you ſtuff your 
ecf, into a ſeaſoning made with ſalt, pepper, beat. 
en mace, nutmeg, grated leman peel, ſweet mar. 
joram, and thyme. Put a piece of butter into a 
frying-pan, and, when it has done hiſſing, put in 
the beef. Make it of a fine brown, then put in 
ſome broth made of the bones, with a bay-leaf, a 
pint of red wine, two anchovies, and a quarter of a 
pint of ſmall beer. Cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew 
till it be tender. Then take out the beef, ſkim off 
the fat, and ſtrain the gravy. Put in too ox pa- 
lates ſtewed tender and cut into pieces, ſome 
pickled  gerkins, truffles, morels, and a little 
muſhroom powder. Let all theſe boil together, 
Thicken the ſauce with a bit of butter, rolled in 
flour, put, in the beef to warm, pour the ſauce 
over it, and ſend it up to table. 


Beef à la Daube. 


_ BONE a rump of beef, or you may take part 
of the leg of mutton piece, or a piece of the but- 
tock. Cut ſome fat bacon as long as the beef 1s 
thick, and about a quarter of an inch ſquare. 
Take eight cloves, four blades of mace, a little 
all-ſpice, and half a nutmeg beat very fine. Chop 
fine a good handful of parſley, ſome ſweet herbs 
of all ſorts, and put to them ſome pepper and ſalt. 
Roll the bacon in theſe, and then take a large 
larding- pin, or a ſmall bladed knife, and force the 
bacon through the beef. Then put the meat into 
the {tewpan, and cover it with brown gravy. Chop 
three blades of garlick very fine, and put in ſome 
freſh muſhrooms or champignons, two large oni- 
ons, and a. carrot. Stew it gently for fix hours, 
then take out the meat, ſtrain off the gravy, and 
{kim off all the fat. Put your meat and gravy 
again Into the pan, put a gill of white wine into 4 | 
| an 
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and ſeaſon it with pepper and ſalt, if wanted. 
Stew them gently for half an hour, and add ſome 
artichoke bottoms, truffles and morels, ſome oyſ- 
ters, and a ſpoonful of vinegar. Put the meat 
into a-ſoup-diſh, and the ſauce over it. You may; 
if you chooſe it, put in turnips and carrots cut in 
round pieces, ſome {ſmall onions, and thicken the 

: ſauce. Then put in the meat, and ſtew it gently 
for half an hour with a gill of white wine, 


Beef Olives, 


CUT Reaks from the rump, or infide of the fir- 
- Join, half an inch thick, about fix inches long, 
and four or five broad; beat them a little, and 
rub over them the yolk of an egg. Strew on 
them crumbs of bread, chopped parſley, lemon- 
peel ſhred fine, pepper and ſalt, chopped ſuet or 
marrow, and grated nutmeg. Roll them up tight, 
kewer them, and fry or brown them in a Dutch 
oven. Stew them in beef broth or gravy till ten- 
der, thicken the gravy with a little flour, and then 
add a little catchup or lemon juice, If you wiſh 
to make it richer, you may add forcemeat balls, 
hard yolks of eggs, and pickled muſhrooms, 


A Fricando of Beef. 


TAKE one or more pieces of beef, of what 
ſize you pleaſe, and lard them with coarſe pieces 
of bacon ſeaſoned with ſpices. Boil it in broth 
with a little white wine, a bundle of parſley and 
ſweet herbs, a clove of garlick, ſhalots, four 
cloves, whole pepper, and ſome ſalt. When it is 
tender, {kim the ſauce well, and ſtrain it, and re- 
duce it to a glaze, with which you may glaze the 
larded fide, and ſend it up to table on what ſtewed 
| herbs you pleaſe. 


C4 - Another 
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Another Method. 


CU ſome ſlices of beef five or fix inches long, 
and half an inch thick. Lard them with bacon, 
dredge them well with flour, and ſet them before 
a briſk fire to brown. Put them into a toffing-pan, 
with a quart of gravy, a few morels and truffles, 
half a lemon, and then ſtew them half an hour, 
Add one ſpoonful of catchup, the ſame of brown- 
ing, anda little chyan. Thicken your ſauce, and 
pour it over your fricando. Lay the yolks of hard 
eggs and forcemeat balls round them. 


A Porcupine of the Flat Ribs of Beef. 

HAVING boned the flat ribs, beat the meat 
half an hour with a paſte pin, and then rub it over 
with the yolks of eggs. Strew oyer it bread crumbs, 
parſley, leaks, fweet marjoram, lemon-peel ſhred 
fine, nutmeg, pepper and ſalt. Roll it up very 
cloſe, and bind it hard. Lard it acrofs with ba- 
con, then a row of cold boiled tongue, a third 
row of pickled cucumbers, and a fourth row of 
lemon- peel. Do it all over in rows till it be larded 
all round, when it will look like red, green, white, 
and yellow dice. Then put it in a deep pot, with 
a pint of water; lay over it a caul of veal to keep 
it from ſcorching, tie it down with ſtrong paper, 
and ſend it to the oven, When it comes out, Kim 
off the fat, and ſtrain your gravy into a faucepan. 
Add to it two ſpoonfuls of red wine, the fame of 
browning, one of muſhroom catchup, half a le- 
mon, and thicken it with a lump of butter rolled 
in flour. Diſh up your meat, and pour the gravy 
into the diſh. You may garniſh with forcemeat 
balls and horſe-radiſh, and then ſend it to table. 


A Rib of Beef glaſſe, with Spinach. 
TAKE one of the prime ribs, trim it neatly, 


and lay it in a marinade for an hour or two, Take 
| | | 2 ſtew- 
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a ſtewpan that will juſt fit it, put a ſlice or two of 


bacon at the bottom, lay in your beef, and cover 
it with the ſame. Seaſon it with an onion or two, 
fome bits of carrot, a little ſweet baſil, thyme, and 
parſley, a little pepper, ſalt, and a blade or two of 
mace. Let it ſtew gently till it be very tender, 
then take it out upon a plate, ſtrain your braze, 


and clean it well from the fat. Put it into a clean 
ſtewpan, and boil it with a ladle of gravy very taſt, 


and you will find it come to a ſort of gluey con- 
ſiſtence. Then put your beef in, keep it hot till 
dinner time, and then ſend it up to table with 
ſpinach. You may ſerve it up with ſavoys or red 
cabbage, ſtripped fine and ſtewed, after being 
blanched, only adding a piece of bacon, with a 
few cloves ſtuck in the ſtewing, but not to ſend to 
table. A fillet of the ſirloin is done nearly in the 
ſame manner, marinated and roaſted, with bacon 
over it, and the ſame ſort of ſauces. 


Biee/ Steak Pie. , 
BEAT ſome rump ſteaks with a rolling-pin, 
and then ſeaſon them with pepper and ſalt to your 
| palate. Make a good cruſt, lay in your ſteaks, 
and then pour in as much water as will half fill the 


diſh, Put on the cruſt, {end it to the oven, and 
let it be well baked. | 


Beef Steak Pudding. 


MAKE a good cruſt with dripping, or mutton 
ſuet, if you have it, ſhred fine. Make a thick 
cruſt, take a piece of ſalt beef, which has been 
twenty-four hours in ſoft water. Seaſon it with a 
little pepper, put it into the cruſt, roll it up cloſe, 
tie it in a cloth, and boil it. If it be about four 
or five pounds, boil it five hours. 


To 
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To collar Beef. 


BONE a piece of a thin flank of beef, and 
cut off the ſkin. Salt it with two ounces of falt- 
petre, the like quantity of ſal-prunella, and alſo of 
bay-falt, half a pound of coarſe ſugar, and two 
pounds of common ſalt. Beat the hard ſalts very 
fine, and mx all together. Turn it every day, 
and rub it well with the brine for eight days; then 
take it out, waſh it, and wipe it dry. Take a 
quarter of an ounce of cloves, the like quantity of 
. mace, twelve corns of allſpice, and a nutmeg beat- 
en very fine, with a ſpoonful of beaten pepper, a 
large quantity of chopped parſley, and ſome fweet 
herbs ſhred fine. Sprinkle this mixture on the 
beef, and roll it up very tight; then put a coarſe 
cloth round it, and tie it very tight with beggars 
tape. Boil it in a copper of water, and, if it is a 
Jarge collar, it will take fix hours boiling, but a 
ſmall one will be done in five, When it is done, 
take it out, and put it into a preſs; but, if you 
have not that convenience, put it between two 
boards, with a weight on the uppermoſt, and let 
it remain in that ſtate till it is thoroughly cold. 
Then take it out of the cloth, cut it into thin ſlices, 
lay them on a diſh, and fend them up to table. 
Raw parſſey may be uſed as a garniſh. 


To pot Beef. 

TAKE twelve pounds of beef, and rub into ita 
pound of brown ſugar, and an ounce of falt-petre. 
After it has lain twenty-four hours, waſh it clean, 
and dry it well with a cloth, Having: ſeaſoned it 
to your taſte with pepper, ſalt, and mace, cut it 
into five or fix pieces. Then put it into an earthen 
pot, with a pound of butter in lumps upon it, ſet 
it in a hot oven, and let it ſtand three hours. Then 
take it out, cut off the hard outſides, and beat it 

| F in 
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in a mortar. Add to it a little more pepper, ſalt, 
and mace. Then oil-a,pound of butter in the 
gravy and fat that came from your beef, and put it 
in as you find neceſſary; but beat the meat very 
fine. Then put it into your pots, preſs it cloſe 
down, pour clarified butter over it, and keep it in 
a dry place. 

It you wiſh. to pot your beef ſo as to imitate 
veniſon, proceed in the following manner. Take 
a buttock of beef, and cut the lean of it into 
pieces of about a pound weight each. To eight 
pounds of beef take four ounces of ſaltpetre, the 
ſame quantity of bay-ſalt, half a pound of white 
ſalt, and an ounce of ſal-prunella. Beat all the 
ſalts. very fine, mix them well together, and rub 
them into the beef, Turn it twice a day for four 
days ſucceſſively. After that put it into a pan, 
and cover it with pump water, and a little of its 
own brine. © Send it to the oven, and bake it till 
it is tender; then drain it from the gravy, and take 
out all the ſkin and finews. Pound the meat well 
in a mortar, lay it in a broad diſh, and mix on it 
an ounce of cloves and mace, three quarters of an 
ounce of pepper, and a nutmeg, all beat very fine. 
Mix the whole well with the meat, and add a little 
clarified freſh butter to moiſten it. Then preſs it 
down into pots very hard, ſet them at the mouth 
of an oven juſt to ſettle, and then cover them two 
inches thick with clarified butter. When quite 
cold, cover the pots over with white paper tied 
cloſe, and ſet them in a dry place. It will keep 
good a great while, if made agreeable to thele di- 
rections. | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 


The various Methods of dreſſing Veal. 
Pieces in a Calf. 


HE Head, and Inwards are the pluck, which 
contains the heart, liver, lights, nut and melt, 
and what they call the ſkirts, (which eat finely 
broiled) the throat ſweetbread, and the wind-pipe 
ſweetbread, which is the fineſt. 
The Fore Quarter is the ſhoulder, neck, and 
breaft. 
The Hind Quarter i is the leg, the knuckle, fillet, 
and join. 


A Fillet of Veal with Collops. 


CUT what collops you want ; then take a ſmall 
fillet of veal, and fill the udder full with force- 
meat. Roll it round, tie it with packthread acroſs 
and roaſt it. Lay your collops in the diſh, and 

your udder in the middle. Garniſh your diſhes 
with lemon. | 


. of Veal in Hodge Podge. 


CUT the briſket off a breaſt of veal into little 
pieces, and every bone aſunder. Then flour it, 
2 put half a pound of good butter into a ſtew- 

As ſoon as it is hot, put in the veal, and fry 
it "al over of a fine brown. Have ready a tea- 
kettle of boiling water, and pour it into the ſtew- 

pan. Fill it up, ſtir it round, and throw in a 

pint of green peaſe, a fine whole lettuce clean 

waſhed, two or threee blades of mace, alittle whole 

pepper tied in a muſlin rag, a ſmall bundle of 

ſweet herbs, a ſmall onion ſtuck with a few ind 
an 
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and a little ſalt. Cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew an 
hour, or till it is boiled to your taſte, if you wiſh 
to make ſoup of it; but, if you only intend to 
have a ſauce to cat with the veal, you muſt ſtew it 
till it .comes to the quantity you want, and then 
ſeaſon it with ſalt to your palate. Take out the 
ſpice, onion, and ſweet herbs, and pour it into 

our diſh, which will be a very fine one. If you 

ave no peaſe, pare three or four cucumbers, 
ſcoop out the pulp, and cut it into little pieces. 
Take four or five heads of celery, waſh them clean, 
and cut the white part ſmall; but, for want of let- 
tuces, you may take the little hearts of ſavoys, or 
the little young ſprouts that grow on the old cab- 
bage ſtalks, about the fize of the top of your 
thumb. If you wiſh to make a very ne drh of 
it, fill the inſide of your lettuce with force-meat, 
tie the top with a thread, and ſtew it till there is 
but juſt enough for ſauce. Set the lettuce in the 
middle, the veal round it, and pour the ſauce all 
over it. This diſh will ſerve a number of people, 
and it is the cheapeſt and beſt way of nn a 
breaſt of veal, 


To fiew a Breaſt of Veal in its own Sauce. 


PUT a breaſt of veal into a ſtewpan of its own 
length, with a little broth, a glaſs of white wine, 
a bundle of ſweet herbs, a few muſhrooms, a little. 
coriander tied ina bag, fliced roots, onions, pep- 

er, and ſalt. Stew it ſlowly till very tender. 
hen it is done enough, ſtrain and ſkim the ſauce, 
pour it over the meat, and ſend it up to table. 


To flew a Knuckle of Veal. 


LAY at the bottom of your ſaucepan four wood- 
en ſkewers, and waſh and clean the knuckle well. 
Lay it in the pot with two or three blades of —_—_ 

| a little 
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a little whole pepper, a little thyme, a ſmall onion, 
a cruſt of bread, and two quarts of water. Cover 
it down cloſe, make it boil, and then let it only 
ſimmer for two hours. As ſoon as it is enough, 
take it up, lay it in a diſh, and ſtrain the broth | 
over it. 


Veal Olives a la Mode. 


TAKE two pounds of veal, ſome marrow, two- 
anchovies, the yolks of two hard eggs, a few muſh- | 
rooms, ſome oyſters, a little thyme, marjuram, 
parſtey, ſpinach, lemon-peel, ſalt, pepper, nut- 
meg, and mace, finely beaten. Take your veal 
caul, put a layer of bacon, and a layer of the in- 
gredients: roll them in the veal caul, and either 
roaſt or bake it. An hour will do either. When 
it is enough, cut it into ſlices, lay it in your diſh, 
and pour good gravy over it. You may uſe lemon 
for a garniſh. 


Neck of Veal and ſharp Sauce. 


MAKE a marinade with butter and a little 
flour, ſliced onions, roots, a little coriander feed, 
one clove of garlick, three ſpice cloves, thyme, 
baſil, pepper, and ſalt. Warm it, and put it ina 
larded neck of veal. Let it lie in a marinade 
about two hours, then wrap it in buttered paper, 
roaſt it, and ſerve it up with a ſharp ſauce. 


Neck of Veal a la Royal. 


CUT off the ſcrag end of a neck of veal, and 
part of the chine bone, ſo that it may lie flat in the 
diſh. © Chop very fine a little parſley and thyme, 
a few ſhalots and muſhrooms, and ſeaſon with pep- 
per and ſalt. Cut middle-ſized lards of bacon, 
and roll them in the herbs and ſeaſoning, Lard 


the lean part of the neck, put it in a ſtewpan with 


ſome bacon, or the ſhank of a ham, the chine 
bone 
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bone and ſcrag cut in pieces, with a little beaten 
mace, a head of celery, onions, and three or four 
carrots, Pour in as much water as will cover it, 
ſhut the pan cloſe, and ſtew it flowly two or three 
hours, till it be tender. Then {train half a pint of 
the liquor through a fieve, ſet it over a ſtove, let 
it boil, and keep ſtirring it till it becomes thick, 
and is of a good brown. Then take the veal out 
of the ſtewpan, wipe it clean, and put the larded 
ſide down upon the glaze. Set it five or fix minutes 
over a gentle fire to take the glaze, and then lay 
it in the diſh with the glazed fide upwards. Put 
into the ſame ſtewpan as much flour as will lie on a 
ſixpence, ſtir it well, and add ſome of the braze 
powder, if any be left, Let it boil till it is of a 
proper thickneſs, and pour it into the diſh. 
Squeeze in alittle lemon juice, and ſerve it up. 


Neck of Veal d la Braiſe. 


LARD the beſt end of a neck of veal with ba- 
con rolled in parſley chopped, pepper, ſalt, and 
nutmeg. Put it into a ſtewpan, and cover it with 
water, Put in the ſcrag end, with a little lean 
bacon, or a bit of ham, an onion, two carrots, 
ſome ſhalots, a head or two of celery, and a little 
Madeira. Let theſe ſtew gently for two hours, or 
till tender. Strain the liquor, mix a little butter 
with ſome flour, and ſtir it in a ftewpan till it be 
brown. Lay in the veal, the upper fide to the 
bottom of the pan, and let it do a few minutes till 
it is coloured. Lay it in the diſh, ſtir in ſome 
more liquor, boil it up, and ſqueeze in orange or 
lemon juice. 


Neck of Veal ftewed with Celery. 


PUT the beſt end of a neck of veal into a ſtew- 
pan with ſome beef broth, or boiling water, ſome 
ſalt, whole pepper, and cloves, tied in a bit of 

muſlin; 
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muſlin; with an onion, and a piece of lemon peel. 

Stew this till tender; then take out the ſpice and 
peel, put in a little cream and flour mixed, with 
ſome celery ready boiled and cut in lengths. Boil 
it up, diſh it, and ſend it to table. 


Neck of Veal ragooed. 


CUT a neck of veal into ſteaks, and flatten 
them with a rolling pin, ſeaſon them with ſalt, pep- 
per, cloves, and mace. Lard them with bacon, 
lemon peel, and thyme, and dip them in the yolks 
of eggs. Make a ſtrong ſheet of cap-paper up at 
the four corners, in the form of a dripping-pan. 
Pin up the corners, butter the paper and the grid- 
iron, and ſet it over a charcoal fire. Put in your 
meat, Jet it do leiſurely, keep it baſting and 
turning to keep in the gravy, and have ready a 
pint of ſtrong gravy againſt it is enough. Seaſon 
it high, put in . and pickles, and force- 
meat balls dipped in the yolks of eggs, oyſters 
ſtewed and fried to lay round and at the top of 
your diſh, and then ſend it to table. If it be 
for a brown ragoo, put in red wine; if for a white 
one, put in white wine, with the yolks of eggs beat 
up with two or three ſpoonfuls of cream. 


Breaſt of Veal ragooed. 


ROAST half the beſt end of a neck of veal, 
flour it, and ſtew it gently with three pints of good 
gravy, an onion, a few cloves, whole pepper, and 
a bit of lemon peel. Turn it while it is ſtewing, 
and when it is vexy tender, ſtrain the ſauce. If it 
be not thick enough, mix a little more flour ſmooth, 
and add catchup, chyan, truffles, morels, and 
pickled muſhrooms. Boil it up, and put in hard 
yolks of eggs. | 


The 
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Tie Grifiles of a Breaſt of Veal with a white Sauce. 
THE half of a breaſt of veal will do for this 
ſmall'diſh. Take off all the upper part of it, and 
cut the griſtles in ſmall bits, blanch them, and put 
into a ſtewpan a ladle of broth. Having ſtewed 
It very tender, put to it a bit of butter mixed with 
flour, a bunch of parſley and onions, a blade of 
mace, pepper, and falt. For your ſauce, you 


may procure either peas or aſparagus. Add the 
Juice of a lemon, and ſend it up to table. 


Fillet of Veal ſtewed. 


srur F it, and half bake it with a little water 
in the diſh. Then ſtew it with the liquor and ſome 
good gravy, and a little Madeira, When it 1s 


enough, thicken it with flour, and add catchup, 


chyan, a little ſalt, and juice of orange or lemon. 
Then boil it, diſh it up, and ſend it to table. 


Leg of Veal marinated. 


MARINATE a nice leg of white veal, and 
roaſt it with four ſlices of bacon over it, cover it 
with paper. Take four or five heads of endive, 
cut into bits about an inch in length; blanch it a 
little, and ſtew itin a little gravy mixed with a ladle 
full of cullis. Put in a minced ſhalot and ſome 
parſley, ſqueeze in the juice of a lemon, and ſend 
it to table with the fauce under it. For the ſake 
of a change, you may make uſe of capers, olives, 
or any other ſort of pickles. 


Leg of Veal m Diſguiſe. 


TAKE a leg of veal, and lard it with flips of 
bacon, and a little lemon- peel cut very thin. Make 
a ſtufling as for a fillet of veal, only mix with it 
half a pint of oyſters chopped ſmall. Put it into a 
veſſel, cover it with water, and let it ſtew very 
gently till quite tender. Then take it up, and 
D ſkim 
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ſkim off the fat. Squeeze it into ſome juice of lemon, 
put to it fome muſhroom catchup, the crumb of a 
roll grated fine, and half a pint of oyſters, with a 
. pint of cream, and piece of butter rolled in flour. 
Pat the ſauce on the fire to thicken, and having 
put the veal in the difh, pour the ſauce over it. 
You may make uſe of oyſters dipped in butter and 
fried, and thin flices of toaſted bacon, for a gar- 
niſh. ä 
25 Leg of Veal daubed. 

LARD and braze it with all forts of roots and 
ſpices, and reduce the fauce to a jelly. You may 
ſerve it up either hot or cold. 

To drefs Veal à la Bourgeoiſe. 

LARD pretty thick flices of veal with bacon, 
and ſeaſon them with pepper, ſalt, beaten mace, 
cloves, nutmeg, and chopped parſley. Then cover 
the bottom of the ſtewpan with ſlices of fat bacon, 
lay the veal upon them, cover it, and ſet it over a 
very flow fire for eight or ten minutes, juſt to be 
no more than hot. Then briſk up your fire, and 
brown your veal on both ſides. Pour in a quart 
of good broth or gravy, cover it cloſe, and let it 
ew gently till it be enough. Take out the flices 
of bacon, ſkim off all the fat clean, and beat up 
the yolks of three eggs with ſome of the gravy. 
Mix all together, and keep i ſtirring one way till 
it be ſmooth and thick. Then take it up, lay the 
meat in your diſh, pour the fauce over it, garniſh 
with lemon, and fend it up to table. 


Loin of Veal in Epigram. 
_ ROAST a fine loin of veal, take it up, and 
carefully take off the ſkin from the back part of it 
without breaking. Cut out all the lean meat; but 
be ſure to leave the ends whole, in ardex to hold 
++ (7 the 
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the following mince-meats: Mince all the meat 
very fine with the kidney part, moiſten it with a 
little veal gravy, and the gravy that comes from 
the loin. Put in a little pepper and ſalt, fome 
lemon-peel ſhred fine, the yolks of three eggs, a 
nful of catchup, and thicken it with a little 
butter rolled in flour. Give ita ſhake or two over 
the fire, put it into the loin, and then pull the tkin 
over. If the ſkin ſhould not quite cover it, give 
it a brown with a hot iron, or put it into an oven 
for a quarter of an hour. Garniſh with barber- 
ries and lemon, and ſend it up to table. | 


To roaſt Sweetbreads with Aſparagus. 


A couple of good ſweetbreads will be ſufficient 
for this ſmall diſh. Blanch them, and lay them 
in a marinade. Spit them tight upon a lark-ſpit, 
and tie them to each other, with a ſlice of bacon 
upon each, and covered with paper. When 
the ſweetbreads are nearly done, take off the pa- 
per, and pour a drop of butter upon them, with a 
ew crumbs of bread, and roaſt them of a nice co- 
lour. Take two bunches of afparagus, and boil 
them, but not quite ſo much as when boiled to cat 
with butter. Diſh up your ſweetbreads, with your 
graſs between them. Take alittle cullis and gravy, 
with a bit of ſhalot and minced parſley, and boil it 
a few minutes. Squeeze in the juice of a lemon 
or orange, and ſend it up to table. Sweetbreads 
are very uſeful in many diſhes, as in pies, ragoos, 
fricafſees, &c. And to uſe alone, either fried, 
roaſted, broiled, or otherwiſe. They muſt be 
foaked in warm water an hour or two, then ſcalded 
about an hour or two in warm water which is com- 
monly called ſetting or blanching. This will make 
them keep longer, and prepare them for any uſe 
you may bave occaſion to apply them to. 

Ih, | "if Ba  Sweetbreads 
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Sweetbreads à la Daube. 


PUT three of the fineſt and largeſt We 
you can get into a ſaucepan of boiling water for five 
minutes. Then take them out, and when they 
are cold, lard them in a row down the middle, with 
little pieces of bacon, and then a row on each ſide 
with lemon- peel, cut the ſize of wheat-ſtraw. Then 
a row on each fide of pickled cucumbers, cut very 
fine. Put them in a tofling-pan with good veal 
gravy, a little juice of lemon, and a ſpoonful of 
browning. Stew them gently a quarter of an hour, 
and a little. before they are ready thicken them 
with flour and butter. Diſh them up, pour the 
gravy over them, and lay round them bunches 
of boiled celery, or oyſter patties. Garniſh with 
ſtewed ſpinach, green-coloured parſley, and ſtick 
a bunch of barberries in the middle of each ſweet- 
bread. This is a pretty corner diſh for Oy din- 
ner or ſupper. 


Sweetbreads a la Dauphine. 


LA RD the fineſt ſweetbreads you can get, and 
open them in ſuch a manner that you can ſtuff in 
forcemeat. Three will make a fine diſh. - Make 
your forcemeat with a large fowl or young cock; 
{kin it, and pluck off all the fleſh. Takehalfa pound 
of fat and lean bacon; cut them very fine, and beat 
them in a mortar. Seaſon it with an anchovy, ſome 
nutmeg, a little lemon- peel, a very little thyme, 
and ſome parſley. Mix them up with the yolks of 
two eggs, and fill your ſweetbreads, and faſten 
them with fine wooden ſkewers. Put layers of ba- 
con at the bottom of a ſtewpan, and ſeaſon them 
with pepper, ſalt, mace, cloves, ſweet herbs, and a 
large onion ſliced. Upon that lay thin flices of 
veal, and then lay on your ſweetbreads. Cover 
it cloſe, let it ſtand eight or ten minutes over a 

| | flow 
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flow fire, and then pour in a quart of boiling water 
or broth. Cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew two hours 
very ſoftly. Then take out the ſweetbreads, keep 
them hot, ſtrain the gravy, {kim off all the fat, boil 
it till it waſtes to about half a pint, put in the ſweet- 
breads, and give them two or threw minutes ſtew 
in the gravy. Then lay them in the diſh, pour the 
gravy aver them, garniſh with lemon, and ſend 
them up to table. 


Sweetbreads ragooed. 


RUB them over with the yolk of an egg, ſtrew 
them over with bread crumbs, and parſley, thyme, 
and ſweet marjoram, all ſhred ſmall, and ſome 
pepper and ſalt. Make a roll of forcemeat like a 
ſweetbread, put it in a veal caul, and roaſt them in 
a Dutch oven. Take ſome brown gravy, and put 
toit a little lemon pickle, ſome muſhroom catchup, 
and the end of a lemon. Boil the gravy, and when 
the ſweetbreads are enough, lay them in the diſh, 
with the forcemeat in the middle. Take out the 
end of the lemon, pour the gravy into the diſh, and 
ſend it up to table. | | 


Sweetbreads as Hedge- Hogs. 


HAVING ſcalded your ſweetbreads, lard them 
with ham and truffles, cut in ſmall pieces. Fry 
them a ſhort time in butter, and let the pieces 
ſtick out alittle to make the appearance of briſtles, 
Simmer them in the ſame butter, with broth and a 
little white wine, and a very little ſalt and pepper. 
When they are done, ſkim and ſtrain the ſauce, 
add a little cullis, and ſerve them up. You may 
uſe any other ſauce that you like better. Sweet- 
breads being of a very inſipid taſte of themſelves, 
make it a general rule to ſerve a ſharp reliſhing 
ſauce with them, ſuch as cullis ſauce, fricaſſee, or 
ſweet herbs. 

1 Sweetbreads 
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Sweetbreads forced. 


TAKE three ſweetbreads, put them into boil. 
ing water for five minutes. Beat the yolk of an 
egy a little, and rub it over them with a feather, 
Strew on bread! crumbs, lemon-peel, and parſley 
ſhred*very fine, nutmeg, falt, and pepper, to your 
palate. Set them before the fire to brown, and 
add to them a little veal gravy. Put in a little 
muſhroom powder, caper liquor, or juice of lemon, 
and browning. Thicken it with flour and butter, 
| boil it a little, and pour it into your diſh, Lay 
in your ſweetbreads, lay over them lemon-peels in 
rings, cut like ſtrays, garniſh with E and 
ſend them up to table. 


Shoulder of Veal & la Picdmontoife.. 


HAVING cut the ſkin off a ſhoulder of veal 
ſo that it may hang at one end, lard the meat with 
bacon and ham, and ſeaſon it with pepper, alt, 
mace, ſweet herbs, parſley, and lemon-peel. Cover 
i again with the ſkin, ſtew it with gravy, and when 
it is juſt tender enough take it up. Then take 
ſome Torrel, ſome lettuce chopped ſmall, and ftew 
them in butter, with parſley, onions, and muſh 
rooms, When the herbs are tender, put to them 
ſome of the liquor, ſome ſweetbread, and ſome 
bits of ham, Let all ſtew together a little while; 
then lift up the ſkin, lay the * herbs over and 
under, cover it again with the kin, wet it with 
, melted butter, ſtrew it over with crumbs of bread, 
and ſend it to the oven to brown. Serve it up bot, 
with ſome good gravy in the diſh. 


To mince Veal, 


CUT your veal as fine as poſſible, but do not 
chop it. Grate a little nutmeg over it, red a 
little lemon-peel very fine, dredge a little flour 
over it, and throw a very little ſalt on it, To a 

large 
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large plate of veal, take four or five ſpoonfuls of 
water, let it boil, and then put in-the veal, with a 
piece of butter as big as an egg. Stir it well toge- 
ther, and it will be done enough as ſoon as it is all 
thoroughly hot. Have ready a very thin piece of 
bread toaſted brown, and cut into three-corner 
fippets. Lay it round the plate, and pour in the 
veal, Juſt before you put it in, ſqueeze in half a 
lemon, or put in half a ſpoonful of vinegar. 


A Pillaw of Veal. 


HALF roaſt either a neck or breaſt of veal; 
then cut it into fix pieces, and ſeaſon it with pep- 
per, ſalt and nutmeg. Put to a pound of rice a 
quart of broth, ſome mace, and a little ſalt. Do 
it over a ſtove or very flow fire till it is thick; but 
butter the bottom of the pan or diſh you do it in. 
Beat up the yolks of ſix eggs, and ſtir them into it. 
Then take a little round deep diſh, butter it, lay 
ſome of the rice at the bottom, then lay the veal 
on a round heap, and cover it all over with rice. 
Waſh it over with the yolks of eggs, and bake it an 
hour and half. Then open the top, and pour in a 
pint of rich good gravy. Send it to table, garniſhed 
with a Seville orange quartered. 


Veal Blanguets. 


HAVING roaſted a piece of a fillet of veal, 
cut off the ſkin and nervous parts, and cut it into 
little thin bits. Put ſome butter into a ſtewpan 
over the fire, with ſome chopped onions, and fry 
them a little. Then add a duſt of flour, ſtir it to- 
gether, and put in ſome good broth or gravy, and 
a bundle of ſweet herbs. Seaſon it with ſpice, make 
it of a good taſte, and then put in your veal, the 
yolks of two eggs, beat up with cream and grated 
nutmeg, ſome chopped parſley, a ſhalot, ſome 
lemon peel grated, and a little juice of lemon. 
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Keep it ſtirring one way, and when it is enough, 
diſh it up, and ſend it to table. 


Bombarded Veal. 


CUT five lean pieces off a fillet of veal, as thick 
as your hand. Round them up alittle, and lard 
them very thick on the round fide with little narrow 
thin pieces of bacon, and lard five ſheeps tongues, 
being firſt boiled and blanched; lard them here and 
there with very little bits of lemon peel, and make 
a well-ſeaſoned forcemeat of veal, bacon, ham, 
beef ſuet, and an anchovy beaten well. Make ano- 
ther tender forcemeat of veal, beef ſuet, muſhrooms, 
ſpinach, parſley, thyme, ſweet marjoram, winter ſa- 
vory, and green onions. Seaſon with pepper, ſalt, 
and mace. Beat it well, make a round ball of the 
other forcemeat, and tuff it in the middle of this; 
then roll it up in a veal caul, and bake it. What is 
left, tie up like a Bologna ſauſage, and boil it; but 
firſt rub the caul with the yolk of an egg. Put the 
larded veal into a ſtewpan with ſome good gravy, and 
ſtew it gently till it be enough. Skim off the fat, put 
in ſome truffles and morels, and ſome muſhrooms. 
Your forcemeat being baked enough, lay it in the 
middle, the veal round it, and the tongues fried, and 
laid between. Cut the boiled i into ſlices, fry them, 
and ſtrew them all over, Put on them the ſance, 
garniſh with lemon, and ſend them up to table. 
You may add ſweetbreads, cockſcombs, and arti- 
choke bottoms, if you think proper. 


A Harrico of Veal, 


HALF roaſt a neck or breaſt of veal; if the 
neck, cut the bones ſhort, Put it into a ſtewpan, 
Juſt covered with brown gravy, and when it is nearly 
done, have ready a pint of boiled peas, fix cucum. 
bers pared, and two cabbage lettuces quartered, 
ſtewed in brown gravy, with a few forcemeat. balls 
ready fried. Put them to the veal, and let __ 

Ju 
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juſt fimmer. When the veal is put into the diſh, 
pour the ſauce and the peas over it, and lay che 
lettuce and balls round it. 


Veal Rolls. 


CUT ten or twelve little thin ſlices of veal; 
ut on them ſome forcemeat, according to your 
fancy, roll them up, and tie them juſt acroſs the 
middle with coarſe thread. Put them on a bird- 
ſpit, rub them over with the yolks of eggs, flour 
them, and baſte them with butter. Half an hour 
will do them. Lay them in a diſh, and have 
ready ſome good gravy, with a few truffles and mo- 
rels. Garniſh with lemon, and ſend them up to 
table. 


To fry cold Veal. 


CUT your veal into pieces of about the thick- 
neſs of half a crown, and of what length you think 
proper. Dip them in the yolk of an. egg, and 
then in crumbs of bread, with a few ſweet herbs 
and ſhred lemon-peel; grate a little nutmeg over 
them, and fry them in freſh butter. The butter 
muſt be made juſt hot enough to fry them. In the 
mean time, make a little gravy of the bone of the 
veal; and when the meat is fried, take it out with 
a fork, and lay it in a diſh before the fire. Then 
ſhake a little flour into the pan, and ſtir it round. 
Then put ina little gravy, ſqueeze in ſome lemon, 
and pour it over the veal. Garniſh with lemon, 
and ſerve it up. | : 


A Florentine of Veal. 


MINCE two kidnies of veal, fat and all, very 
fine. Chop a few herbs and put to it, and add a 
few currants. Seaſon it with cloves, mace, nut- 
meg, and a little ſalt; four or five yolks of eggs 
chopped fine, and ſome. crumbs of bread; a pip- 


pin or two chopped, ſome candied lemon-peel cut. 
ſmall, 
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ſmall, a little ſack, and orange-flower water. La 
a ſheet of puff paſte at the bottom of your diſh, and 
put in the ingredients, and cover it with another 
ſheet of puff paſte. Bake it in a ſlack oven, and 
ſerve it up hot, with ſugar ſcraped on the top of it. 


To boil a Scrag of Veal, 


PUT a ſcrag of veal into a ſaucepan, and to 
each pound of veal put a quart of water. Skim it 
very clean, then put in a large piece of upper cruſt 
of bread, a blade of mace to'each pound of meat, 
and alittle parſley tied with thread. Cover it cloſe, 
and let it boil very ſoftly two hours, when both 
broth and meat will be fit to eat. This is a very 
good diſh for a ſick perſon, 


To mance Veal for a fick or weak Perſon. 


MINCE ſome veal very fine, and take off the 
kin. Juſt boil as much water as will moiſten it, 
with a very little ſalt; grate a very little nutmeg, 
throw a little flour over it, and when the water 
boils put in the meat. Keep ſhaking it about a 
minute over the fire. Have ready two or three 
very thin ſippets, toaſted nicely brown; then put 
them in the plate, and pour the mince-meat over 
them. A chicken may be done in the ſame 

manner. | þ 
To make Marble Veal. © 

BOIL a neat's tongue till it be tender; then 
peel it, cut it in ſlices, and beat it in a mortar 
with a pound of butter, and a little beaten mace 
and pepper, till it be like a paſte. Have ready 
ſome veal ſtewed and beaten in the ſame manner. 
Put ſome veal in a potting-pot, then ſome tongue 
in lumps over the veal, then ſome veal over that, 
tongue over that, and then veal again. Prefs it 
down hard, pour ſome clarified butter over ; 

Bo keep 


keep it in a cold dry place. When you uſe it, 
cut it in flices, garniſh with parſley, and ſend it up 
to table. 


3 


Calf's Head Surpriſe. 


WITH a ſharp knife raiſe off the ſkin of a 
calf's head, with as much meat as you can poſſibly 
get from the bones, ſo that it may appear like a 
whole head when ſtuffed, Make the following 
forcemeat. Take half a pound of veal, a pound 
of beef ſuet, the crumb of a twopenny loaf, and 
half a pound of fat bacon. Beat them well in a 


mortar, with ſome ſweet herbs and parſley ſhred 


fine, ſome cloves, mace, and nutmeg beat fine; 
enough ſalt and chyan pepper to ſeaſon it, the yolks 
of four eggs beat up, and mixed all together. Stuff 
the head with this forcemeat, and ſkewer it tight at 
each end. Put it into a deep pot or pan, and put 
to it two quarts of water, half a pint of white wine, 
a blade or two of mace, a bundle of ſweet herbs, 
an anchovy, two ſpoonfuls of walnut and muſh. 


room catchup, the ſame quantity of lemon pickle, 


and a little ſalt and pepper. Lay a coarſe paſte 
over it to keep in the ſteam, and put it for two 
hours and an half into a ſharp oven. When you 
take it out, lay the head in a ſoup diſh, ſkim off the 


fat from the gravy, and ſtrain it through a ſieve into 


a ſtewpan. Thicken it in butter rolled in flour, and 
when it has boiled a few minutes, put in the yolks 
of four eggs well beaten, and mixed with half a 
pint of cream. Have ready boiled ſome force- 
meat balls, half an ounce of truffles and morels; 
but do not put them into the gravy. Pour the 
gravy over the head, garniſh with forcemeat balls, 
a and muſhrooms, and ſend it up to 
table. | 4 
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. The beſt Way to dreſs a Calf's Head. 


SCALD oft all the hair of a calf's head, and 
clean it well. Cut it into two, take out the brains, 
and boil the head very white and tender. Take 
one part quite off the bone, and cut it into nice 
pieces with the tongue; dredge it with a little 
flour, and let it ſtew on a ſlow fire for half an hour, 
in rich white gravy made of veal, mutton, and a 
piece of bacon, ſeaſoned with pepper, ſalt, onion, 
and a very little mace. It mult be ſtrained off be. 
fore the haſh is put in, and then thicken it with 
a little butter rolled in flour. The other part of 
the head muſt be taken off in one whole piece, 
Stuff it with nice forcemeat, roll it like a collar, and 
then ſtew it tender in gravy, Put it into the middle 
of a diſh, and the haſh all round it. Garniſh it with 
forcemeat balls, and the brains made into little 
cakes dipped in butter and fried. You may add 
wine, morels, truffles, or what elſe you pleaſe, if 
you chooſe to increaſe its richneſs. | 


To haſh a Calf's Head, 


HAVING cleaned the head exceedingly well, 
boil it a quarter of an hour, and when it 1s cold 
cut the meat into thin broad flices. Put it into a 
toſſing- pan with two quarts of gravy, When it has 
ſtewed three quarters of an hour, add to it an an- 

chovy, a little ome mace, chyan to your taſte, 
two ſpoonfuls of lemon pickle, two meat ſpoonfuls 
of walnut catchup, half. an ounce of truffles and 


. morels, a ſlice or two of lemon, a bundle of ſweet 


herbs, and a glaſs of white wine. Mix a quarter of 
a pound of butter with flour, and put it in a few 
minutes before the head is enough. Put the brains 
into hot water, and beat them fine in a baſon. Add 
to them two eggs, one ſpoonful of flour, a bit of 
temon peel ſhred: fine, a little parſley 8 
; 1 ſmall, 
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ſmall,” thyme, and ſage. Beat them well together, 
and ſtrew in a little pepper and ſalt. Then drop 
them in little cakes into a pan full of boiling hog's 
lard, and fry them of a light brown. Lay theſe 
on a ſieve to drain, take your haſh out of the pan 
with a fiſh ſlice, lay it on your diſh, and ſtrain the 
gravy over it. Lay upon it a few muſhrooms, force- 
meat balls, the yolks of four eggs boiled hard, and 
the brain cakes. Garniſh with lemon and pickles, 
and ſend it up to table. | | 


To grill a Calf's Head. 


HAVING waſhed a calf's head clean, and 
boiled it almoſt enough, take it up and haſh one 
half. Rub the other balf over with the yolk of an 
egg, and a little pepper and ſalt; ſtrew over it 
bread crumbs, parſley chopped fmall, and a little 
grated lemon peel. Set it before the fire, and keep 
baſting it all the time to make the froth riſe. 
When it is of a fine light brown, diſh up your 
haſh, and lay the grilled fide upon it. Blanch 
your tongue, flit it down the middle, and lay it 
on a ſoup plate. Skin the brains, boil them with 
a little fage and parſley, chop them fine, and mix 
them with ſome melted butter, and a ſpoonful of 
cream. Make them hot, and pour them over the 
tongue. Serve them up as ſauce for the head. 

ER” To roaſt a Calf*s Head. 

FIRST waſh the head perfectly clean, then 
take out the bones, and dry the head well with a 
cloth. Make a ſeaſoning of pepper, ſalt, beaten 
mace, nutmeg, cloves, ſome fat bacon cut very 
ſmall, and ſome grated bread. Strew this over it, 
roll it up, ſkewer it with a ſmall ſKewer, and tie it 
with tape. Roaſt it, and baſte it with butter. Make 
arich veal gravy thickened with butter and rolled 
in flour. Some like muſhrooms and the fat ge” 
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of oyſters; but you may either uſe or omit theſe, 
as you pleaſe, 


Ca If 's Head boiled. 


HAVING waſhed the head very clean, par- 
boil one half of it, Beat up the yolk of an egg, 
and rub it over the head with a feather. Then 
ſtrew over it a ſeafoning of pepper, ſalt, thyme, 
parſley chopped ſmall, ſhred lemon peel, grated 
bread, and a little nutmeg... Stick bits of butter 
over it, and ſend it to the oven. Boil the other 
half white in a cloth, and put them both into a 
diſh. Boit the brains in a piece of cloth, with a 
little parſley and a leaf or two of fage. When 
they are boiled, chop them fmall, and warm them 
up in a ſaucepan, with a piece of butter, and a 
little pepper and ſalt. Lay the tongue, boiled and 
peeled, in the middle of a ſmall diſh, and the 
brains round it. Have in another diſh bacon 
or pickled pork, and in another greens and 
carrots, 


Veal Palates. 


BOIL two palates about half an hour; then 
take off the ſkins, and cut them into pieces, as you 
do ox palates. Put them into a ſtewpan with a glaſs 
of white wine, a little minced green onion, parſley, 
pepper, and ſalt. Toſs it often till the wine is 
gone, pour in a ladle of your cullis mixed with 
gravy, and ſtew them ſoftly till very tender. Put 
in a ſmall glaſs more of wine, add the juice of 2 
lemon or orange, and ſend it up. 


Scotch Collops white. 


CUT your collops off the thick part of a leg of 
veal, of the ſize and thickneſs of a crown-piece. 
Put a lump of butter into a toſſing- pan, and fet it 


over a flow fire, for a briſk fire will diſcolour your 


collops. 
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collops. Before the pan is hot, lay in the collops, 


and keep turning them over till you ſee the b 
is turned to a thick white gravy. Put your 


utter 
col 


lops and gravy into a pot, and ſet them upon the 


hearth to keep warm. Put cold butter again 


into 


your pan every time you fill it, and fry them as 
aboye, and ſo continue till you have finiſhed. 


When you have fried them, pour your gravy 


from 


them into your pan, with a tea-{poonful of lemon 
pickle, muſhroom catchup, caper liquor, beaten 
mace, chyan pepper, and ſalt. Thicken with flour, 
and butter, and when it has well boiled, put in the 
yolks of two eggs well beaten, and mixed with a 


tea-fpoonful of rich cream. Keep fhaking 


your 


pan over the fire till your gravy looks of a fine 
thickneſs, and then put in your collops, and ſhake 
them. When they are quite hot, put them on 


your diſh with forcemeat balls, and firew 


over 


them pickled muſhrooms. Garniſh with barber- 
ries and pickled kidney-beans, and ſend them up 


to table. | 
Scotch Collops brown. 


FOR brown collops cut them in the ſame man- 


ner as you did for white collops; but brown 


your 


butter before you lay in your collops. Fry them 


over a briſk fire, ſhake and turn them, and 
them on a fine froth, When they are of a 


keep 


light 


brown, put them into the pot, and fry them as the 
white ones. When you have fried them all brown, 
r all the gravy from them into a clean toffing- 


pan, with half a pint of gravy made of the b 


Ones 


and bits you cut the collops off, two ſpoonfuls of 


lemon pickle, a large one of catchup, the 


ſame 


of browning, half an ounce of morels, half a le- 


mon, a little anchovy, chyan, and falt 'to 


your 


taſte. Thicken it with flour and butter, and let 


it boil five or ſix minutes, Then put in your 


col- 


lops, 
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lops, and ſhake them over the fire; but take care 
that they do not boil, as that will make thera hard. 
When they have fmmered a little, take them out 
with an egg ſpoon, lay them on your diſh, ſtrain 
Your gravy, and pour it hot on them. Lay over 
them forcemeat balls, and little flices of bacon 
curled round a ſkewer and boiled. Serve them up 
with a few muſhrooms over them, and n 
with lemon and barberries. 


Scotch Collops the French Way. 


CUT collops pretty thick, and five or ſix 
inches long, from a leg of veal. Rub them over 
with the yolk of an egg, put pepper and ſalt, and 
grate a little nutmeg on them, and a little ſhred 
parſley. Lay them on an earthen diſh, and ſet 
them before the fire. Baſte them with butter, and 
let them be of a fine brown. Then turn them on 
the other ſide, rub them as above, and brown them 
the ſame way. When they are thoroughly enough, 
make a good brown gravy with truffles and morels, 
diſh up your collops, lay truffles and morels, and 
the yolks of hard eggs boiled, over them. Gar- 
niſh with lemon and criſp parlley, and ſend them 
wa to table. | 


| Veal Cutlets. 


:+4KQVY R cutlets muſt be about the 8 of a 
half crown; but the length of them 1s of no conſe- 
quence. Dip them in the yolk of an egg, and 


ſtrew over them crumbs of bread, a few ſweet 


herbs, ſome lemon peel, and a little grated nut- 
meg. Fry them in freſh butter. In the mean 
time make a little gravy, and when the meat is 
done, take it out, and lay it in a diſh before the 
fire. Then ſhake a little flour into the pan, and 
ſtir it round. Put in a little gravy, ſqueeze nale 

ittle 
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little lemon, and pour it over the veal. Garniſh 
with lemon, and ſend it up to table. 


* A Calf's Heart roaſted. . 


* 


FILL the heart with the following forcemeat. 
Take the crumb of half a penny loaf, a quarter of 
a pound of beef ſuet chopped ſmall, a little parſley, 


ſweet marjoram, and lemon peel, mixed up with a 
little pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, and the yolk of an egg. 
Having filled the heart with this forcemeat, lay a 
veal caul on the ſtuffing, or a ſheet of writing pa- 


per, to keep it in its place. Put it into a Butch 


oven, and keep turning it till it be thoroughly 
roaſted. When you diſh it up, lay ſlices of lemon 
round it, and pour good melted butter over it. 


To make a fine ſweet Veal. Pie. 


SEASON your veal with ſalt, pepper, cloves, 
mace, and nutmeg, all beaten fine. Cut your 
meat into little pieces, and having made a good 
puff- paſte cruſt, lay it into your diſh. Then lay 
in your meat, ſtrew on it ſome currants and ſtoned 
raiſins clean waſhed, and ſome ſugar. Then lay on 


it ſome. forcemeat balls made ſweet, and in the 


ſummer ſome artichoke bottoms boiled, and 
ſcalded grapes in the winter. Boil Spaniſh pota- 
toes cut in pieces, candied citron, candied orange, 
and lemon peel, and three or four blades of mace. 
Put butter on the top, cloſe up your pie, and bake 
it. Have ready againſt it comes out of the oven, 
a caudle thus made; Take a pint of white wine, 
and mix in it the yolks of three eggs; ſtir it well 
together over the fire one way all the time, till it 
be thick. Then take it off, ſtir in ſugar enough to 
ſweeten it, and ſqueeze in the juice of a lemon. 
Pour it hot into your pie, and cloſe it up again. 
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A Calf's Head Pie. 

LET the head be firſt very well cleaned, and 
then boil it till it be tender. Take off the meat as 
whole as you can, take out the eyes, and ſlice the 
tongue. Make a good puff-paſte cruſt, cover your 
diſh with it, lay on your meat, throw over it the 
tongue and lay the eyes cut in two at each corner, 
ſeaſon it with a very little pepper and falt, pour in 
half a pint of the liquor it was boiled in, lay on a 
thin top-cruft, and bake it an hour in a quick oven. 
In the mean time, boil the bones of the head in two 
quarts of liquor, with two or three blades of mace, 
half a quarter of an ounce of whole pepper, a large 
onion, and a bundle of ſweet herbs. Let it boil 
till reduced to about a pint; then ſtrain it off, and 
add two ſpoonfuls of catchup, three of red wine, a 
piece of butter as brg as a walnut rolled in flour, 
and half an ounce of truffles and morets. Seaſon 
it with falt to your palate. Boil it, and have half 
the brains boiled with ſome ſage; beat them and 
twelve leaves of ſage chopped fine. Then ſtir all 
together, and give it a boil. Take the other part 
of the brains, and beat them with ſome of the fage 
chopped fine, a little lemon peel minced fine, and 
half a ſmall nutmeg grated. Beat it up with an 

egg, and fry it in little cakes of a fine light brown. 
| Boil fix eggs hard, of which take only the yolks; 
and when your pie comes out of the oven, take off 
the lid, lay the eggs and cakes over it, and pour 


the ſauce all over. Send it hot to table without 
the lid. | 


A Veal Suet Pudding. 


Cr the crumb of a three-penny loaf into 
ſlices. Boil and pour two quarts of milk on the 
bread, and then put to it one pound of melted 

veal ſuet. Add to theſe one pound of * 
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half a nutmeg, fix eggs well mixed together, and 
ſugar to the taſte. This pudding may be either 
boiled or baked; but take care to butter well the 
inſide of the diſh. 8 
5 Veal Hams. 

"CUT aleg of veal like a ham; then take a pint 
of bay-ſalt, two ounces of ſalt-petre, and a pound 
of common ſalt. Mix them well together with an 
ounce of juniper berries beaten, Rub the ham 
well, and lay it in a hollow tray, with the ſkin fide 
downwards. Baſte it every day for a fortnight with 
the pickle, And then hang it in wood ſmoke for a 
fortnight. "You may boil it, or parboil it and 
roaſt it. In this pickle you may put a piece of pork, 
or two or three tongues. | 


Jo collar a Breaſt of Veal. 


BONE the fineſt breaſt of veal you can pro- 
cure, and rub it over with the yolks of two eggs; 
ſtrew over it fome crumbs of bread, a little grated 
lemon peel, a little pepper and falt, and a handful 
of chopped parfley. Roll it up hard, and bind it 
tight with packthread. Wrap it in a cloth, boil it 
an hour and a half, and then take it up, and ſet it 
to cool. As foon as it has cooled a little, take off 
the cloth, and cut off the packthread carefully, leſt 
you open the veal. Cut it into five ſlices, lay them 
on a diſh with the fweet bread boiled, and cut 
in thin ſlices, and laid round them with ten 
or twelve forcemeat balls. Pour your white 
fauce over it, and garniſh with barberries or green 
pickles. Make your white ſauce in the following 
manner. Take a pint of good veal gravy, put to 
it a ſpoonful of lemon pickle, half an anchovy, a 
tea-ſpoonful of muſhroom powder, or a few pick- 

led muſhrooms. Give it a gentle boil, and then 
put in half a pint of cream, and the yolks of two 
eggs finely beaten. Shake it over the fire ye 
E 2 the 
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the eggs and cream are in, but do not let it boil, 
as that will curdle it. 


To collar a Calf”s Head to eat like Brawn. 


SCALD the head till the hair comes clean off, 
then cut it into two, and take out the brains and 
the eyes. Waſh it very clean, put it into a pan 
of clean water, and then boil it till the bones will 
come out. Slice the tongue and ears, and lay 
them all even. Throw a handful of ſalt over them, 
and roll it up quite cloſe in a collar. Boll it near 
two hours, and when the head is cold put it into 
brawn pickle. 


To pot Veal. 


TAKE part of a fillet or knuckle of veal that 
has been ſtewed, or you may bake it on purpoſe 
for potting. Beat it to a paſte with butter, pepper, 
ſalt, and mace pounded. Preſs it down in pots, 
and pour over it clarified butter, 


CHAP. IV. 


The various Methods of dreſſing Multon. 
Pieces in a Sheep. 


HE Head, and Pluck, which includes the 
liver, lights, heart, ſweetbread, and melt. 

The Fore Quarter - is the neck, breaſt, and 
ſhoulder. 

The Hind Quarter includes the leg and loin. The 
two loins together are called a ſaddle or chine of 
mutton. 

To 
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To roaſt a Haunch of Mutton Veniſon- Faſhion. 
CUT a hind quarter of mutton veniſon-faſhion, 
and let it ſteep in the ſheep's blood five or fix 
hours. Then let it hang, in cold dry weather, for 
three weeks, or as long as it will keep ſweet. Rub 
it with a cloth, then rub it over with freſh butter, 
and ftrew ſome ſalt and a little flour over it. Butter 
-a ſheet of paper, and lay over it, and another over 
that, or ſome paſte, and tie it round. If it be a 
large joint, it will take two hours and a half roaſt- 
ing. Before you take it up, take off the paper, or 
paſte, and baſte it well with butter and flour it. 
Let the jack go round quick, that it may have a 


ood froth. Make uſe of gravy and currant jelly 
for your ſauce, >. 5 


Another Method. 
TAKE the largeſt and fatteſt leg of mutton you 


can get, cut out like a haunch of veniſon, as ſoon 


as it is killed, and whilſt it is warm, as it will eat 
the tenderer. Lay it in a pan with the backſide. 
downwards, and pour a bottle of red wine over it, 
and there let it lie twenty-four hours. Then ſpit 
it and roaſt it at a good quick fire, and keep baſt- 
ing it all the time with the ſame liquor and butter. 
It will require an hour and an half roaſting; and, 
when it is done, ſend it up with a little good gravy 
in one boat, and ſome ſweet ſauce in another. 
A good fat neck of mutton, dreſſed in this manner, 
eats exceedingly well. f 


Gigot of Mutton with Spaniſh Onions. 
TAK E a leg of mutton that is cut with part of 
the loin, that being called by the French a Gigot. 
Let it hang two or three days, and then put it into 
a pot juſt big enough to hold it; pour in a little 
broth, and then cover it with water. Put in about 
a dozen of Spaniſh onions, with the rinds on, three 
| E 3 | or 
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or four carrots, a turnip or two, ſome parſley, and 
any other herbs you like. Cover them down cloſe, 
and few them for three or four hours; but take 
our onjons out after an hour's ſtewing, and take 
the firſt and ſecond rinds off. Put them into a 
"ſtewpan, with a ladle or two of your cullis, a 
- muſhroom or two, or truffles minced, and a little 
parſley. Take out your mutton, and drain it clean 
rom the fat and liquor. Then ſeaſon your ſauce 
and make it hot; ſqueeze in a lemon, pour the 
ſauce over it, and ſend it up to table with the 
onions round it. 


Leg of Mutton Modina-Faſhion. 

BONE aleg of mutton quite to the end, which 
you muſt leave yery ſhort. Boil it in three parts 
water and one broth, and then take it out. Cut 
the upper part croſs-ways, into which ſtuff butter 
and bread crumbs, ſeaſoned with pepper, ſalt, and 
ſweet herbs chopped. Then put it into a ſtewpan 
with a little of the broth, and a little white wine. 
Add the juice of a Seville orange to the ſauce, and 
when it is done, diſh it, and ſerve it up. 

Split Leg of Mutton and Onion Sauce. 

SPLIT the leg from the ſhank to the end, and 
ſtick a ſkewer in to keep the nitch open. Baſte it 
with red wine till it be half roaſted; then take the 
wine gut of the dripping-pan, and put to it an an- 
chavy, Set it over the fire till the anchovy is diſ- 
ſolved, rub the yolk of a hard egg in a little cold 
butter, mix it with the wine, and put it into your 
{auce-boat, Put good onion ſauce over the leg 
when it is roaſted, and ſend it up to table. 


Leg of Mutton à la Daube. 
LARD a leg of mutton with bacon, half roaſt 

it, and then put it into a pot that will juſt hold it, 
| 2 wit 
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with a quart of mutton gravy, half a pint of vine. 
gar, ſome whole ſpice, ſweet-marjoram, winter 
ſavory, and ſome green onions. When it is ten- 
der, take it up, and make the ſauce with ſome of 
the liquor, muſhrooms, fliced lemon, two ancho- 
vies, a ſpoonful of colouring, and a piece of but- 
ter. Pour ſome into a boat, and the reſt over the 
mutton. | 


Leg of Mutton à la Mode. 


LARD aleg of mutton quite through with large 
pieces of bacon rolled in chopped ſweet herbs and 
fine ſpices. Braze it on a pan of the ſame fize 
with flices of lard, onions, and roots, and ſtop the 
ſteam very cloſe. When it is done, add a glaſs of 
white wine, and ſtrain the ſauce. | 


Leg of Mutton à la haut Gout. 

HANG up a leg of mutton for a fortnight, and 
then ſtuff every part of it with ſome cloves of gar- 
lick; rub it with pepper and ſalt, and then roaſt it. 
When it is properly done, put ſome good gravy 
and red wine into the diſh, and ſend it up to table. 


Leg of Mutton forced. 


_ RAISE the ſkin of a leg of mutton, take out 
the lean part of it, and chop it exceedingly fine, 
with an anchovy, Shred a bundle of ſweet herbs, 
grate a penny loaf, half a lemon, ſome nutmeg, 
pepper, and ſalt, to your taſte. Make them into 
a forcemeat, with three eggs, and a large glaſs of 
red wine, Fill the ſkin with the forcemeat, but 
leave the bone and ſhank in their places, and it 
will appear like a whole leg. Lay it on an earthen 
diſh, with a pint of red wine under it, and ſend 
it to the oven. It will take two hours and an 
half, When it comes out, take off the fat, ſtrain 
the gravy over the mutton, lay round it hard Four 
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of eggs, and pickled muſhrooms, Send it up to 
table, e with pickles. 


Leg of Mutton ragooed. 


TAE E all the ſkin and fat off a leg of mutton, 
cut very thin the right way of the grain, chen 
butter your ſtewpan, and ſhake ſome flour into it. 
Slice half a lemon and half an onion, cut them ve 
ſmall, a ſmall bundle of ſweet herbs, and a little 
blade of mace. Put all together with your meat 
into the pan, ſtir it a minute or two, and then put 
in fix ſpoonfuls of gravy. Mince an anchovy 
ſmall, and mix it with ſome butter and flour. Stir 
it all together for ſix minutes, diſh it up, and ſend 
it to table. 


Leg of Mutton a la Royale. 


TAKE off the fat, ſkin, and ſhank-bone of a 
leg of mutton. Lard the meat with bacon, and 
ſeaſon it with pepper, ſalt, and a round piece, of 
about three or four pounds, of beef, or leg of veal, 
alſo larded. Have ready boiling ſome hog's lard, 
flour your meat, and give it a colour in the lard. 
Then take out the meat, and put it into a pot, with 
a bundle of ſweet herbs, ſome parſley, an onion 
ftuck with cloves, two or three blades of mace, 
ſome whole pepper, and three quarts of gravy. 
Cover it cloſe, and let it boil ſoftly for two hours. 
In the mean time, get ready a ſweetbread ſplit, 
cut into quarters and broiled, a few truffles and 
morels ſtewed in a quarter of a pint of ſtrong gravy, 
a glaſs of red wine, a few muſhrooms, two ſpoon- 
fuls of catchup, and ſome aſparagus tops. Boll all 
theſe together, and then lay the mutton in the 
middle of the diſh. Cut the beef or veal into ſlices, 
make a rim round your. mutton with the ſlices, and 
pour the ragoo over it. When you have taken 
the meat out of the pot, ſkim all the fat off the 


gravy, 
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avy, ſtrain it, and add as much to the other as 
will fill the diſh. Garniſh with lemon, and ſend it 
up to table. | 


Leg of Mutton roaſted with Oyſters. 

MAKE a forcemeat of beef ſuet chopped ſmall, 
the yolks of eggs boiled hard, with three ancho- 
vies, a ſmall bit of onion, thyme; ſavory, and 
about a dozen or fourteen oyſters, all cut fine; 
ſome pepper, ſalt, grated nutmeg, and crumbs of 
bread, mixed up with raw eggs. Stuff the mutton 
in the thickeſt part under the flap, and at the 
knuckle. You may make your ſauce of ſome oy- 
ſter liquor, an anchovy, a little red wine, and ſome 
more oyſters ſtewed, and laid under the mutton.. 


Shoulder of Mutton boiled, and Onion Sauce. 


PUT in your ſhoulder when the water is cold, 
and when it has boiled enough, cover it with onion 
ſauce, made in the ſame manner as for boiled 
ducks. You may dreſs a ſhoulder of veal the 


ſame way; but neither of theſe diſhes are often 
ordered, | 


Shoulder of Mutton in Epigram. 


HAVING roaſted your ſhoulder almoſt enough, 
take off the ſkin, about the thickneſs of a crown- 
piece, very carefully, and with it the ſhank-bone 
at the end. Seaſon that ſkin and ſhank-bone with 
pepper and ſalt, a little lJemon-peel cut ſmall, and 
a few ſweet herbs and crumbs of bread. Lay this 
on the gridiron, and let it be of a fine brown. In 
the mean time take the reſt of the meat, and cut it 
like a haſh about the bigneſs of a ſhilling. Save 
the gravy, and put it to it, with a few ſpoonfuls of 
ſtrong gravy, half an onion cut fine, a little nut- 
meg, a little pepper and ſalt, a little bundle of 
ſweet herbs, ſome gerkins cut very ſmall, a few 

muſhrooms, 
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muſhrooms, two or three truffles cut ſmall, two 
ſpoonfuls of either red or white wine, and throw a 
little flour over the meat. Let all theſe ſtew to. 
gether very foftly for five or ſix minutes; but take 
care not to let it boil. Take out the ſweet herbs, 
and put the haſh into the diſh; lay the broiled 
upon it, and ſerve it up. | 


Shoulder of Mutton ſurprixed. 


HALF boil a ſhoulder of mutton, put it into a 
toffing-pan, with two quarts of veal gravy, four 
ounces of rice, a little beaten mace, and a tea- 
ſpoonful of muſhroom powder. Stew it till the 
rice is enough, which it will be in about an hour, 
and then take up your mutton, and keep it hot. 
Put half a pint of cream to the rice, and a piece 
of butter rolled in flour. Shake it well, and boil 
it a few minutes. Lay your mutton in the diſh, and 


pour your gravy over it. Garniſh with either pick- 
les or barberries, and ſend it up to table. 


Breaſt of Muiton collared. 


TAKE a breaſt of mutton, ſkin and bone it, 
and roll it up in a collar like a breaſt of veal, Put 
a quart of milk and a quarter of a pound of butter 
in the dripping-pan, and baſte the meat with it 
well while it is roaſting. Put ſome good gravy 
into the diſh and into a boat, with ſome currant 
jelly in another boat, and ſerve it up, 


Breaſt of Mutton dreſſed another good Way. 


COLLAR a breaſt of mutton as above directed. 
Roaſt it, and baſte it with half a pint of red wine. 
When that i is all ſoaked in, baſte it well with but- 
ter. Have ready a little good gravy, ſet the mut- 
ton upright in the diſh, pour in the gravy, pre- 
pare | ſweet ſauce as for veniſon, and ſend it up 
to tavio without any garniſh, 


Breaſt 
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| Breaſt of Mutton grilled. 

TAKE a breaſt of muiton, half boil it, ſcore it, 
pepper and ſalt it well, and rub it with the yolk of 
an egg; ſtrew on chopped parſley and crumbs of 
bread, and broil it or roaſt it ina Dutch oven. Serve 
it up with caper ſauce. | 


To dreſs a Neck of Mutton. 


TAKE a neck of mutton, and lard it with le- 
mon peel cut in thin ſmall lengths. Boil it in ſalt 
And water, with a bunch of ſweet herbs and an 
onion ſtuck with cloves. While it is boiling, 
make a ſauce of a pint of oyſters ſtewed in their 
own liquor, as much veal gravy, two anchovies 
diſſolved and ſtrained into it, and the yolks of two 
eggs beat up in a little of the gravy. Mix theſe 
together till they come to a woe thickneſs, then 
pour it over the meat, and ſend it up to table. 


Neck of Mutton larded with Ham and Anchovies. 


TAKE the fillet of a neck of mutton, and lard 
it quite through with ham and anchovies, firſt 
rolled in chopped parſley, ſhalots, ſweet herbs, 
pepper, and ſalt. Then put it to braze or ſtew in 
a little broth, with a glaſs of white wine. When 
done, ſkim and ſtrain the ſauce, and add a little 
cullis to give it a proper conſiſtence. Squeeze in 
the juice of half a lemon, pour it upon the meat, 
and ſend it up to table. | | 


| Neck of Mutton, called the Haſty Diſh. 


PROVIDE yourſelf with a large pewter or 
ſilver diſh, made like a deep ſoup diſh, with an edge 
about an inch deep on the inſide, with a lid made 
to fit it, and a handle at top, fixed ſo faſt, that 
you may lift it up full by that handle without any 
danger of its falling. This diſh is called a Necro- 
mancer. Take a neck of mutton of about fix poungh 

tak. 
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take off the ſkin, cut it into chops of a moderate 
thickneſs, lice a French roll thin, peel and ſlice a 
large onion, pare and ſlice three or four turnips, 
lay a row of mutton in the diſh, on that a. row of 
roll, chen a row of turnips, and then onions; put a 
little ſalt, then the meat, and ſo on. Put to it a 
ſmall bundle of ſweet herbs, and two or three 
| blades of mace. Fill the diſh with boiling water, 
and having covered it cloſe, hang it on the back of 
two chairs by the rim. Take three ſheets of brown 
paper, tear each ſheet into five pieces, and draw 
them through your hand. Light one piece, and 
hold it under the bottom of the diſh, moving the 
paper about as faſt as it burns; light another, till 
all are burnt, and your meat will then be enough. 
Fifteen minutes will be ſufficient to do it. Send it 
to table hot in the diſh. 


Neck of Mutton dreſſed like Veniſon. 


CUT a large neck before the ſhoulder is taken 
off, rather broader than uſual, and the flap of the 
ſhoulder with it, to make it look handſome. Stick 

the neck all over in little holes with a ſharp pen- 
knife, and pour a little red wine upon it, Let it 
lie in the wine four or five days, and turn and rub 
it three or four times a day. Then take it out, and 
hang it for three days in the open air out of the 
fun, and dry it often with a cloth to keep it from 
muſting. When you roaſt it, baſte it with the wine 
it was ſteeped in, if any be left; if not, uſe freſh 
wine, Put white paper three or four folds to 
keep in the fat, and roaſt it thoroughly. Then 
Re off the ſkin, froth it nicely, and ſend it up to 
table. 


UIilllet of Mutton with Cucumbers. 
TAKE a neck of mutton of what fize you 


pleaſe,. and cut off great part of the ſcrag, and the 
| chine 
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chine and ſpay- bones cloſe to the ribs. Take off 
the fat from the great end, and flat it with your 
cleaver, ſo that it may lie neatly in the diſh. Soak 
it in a marinade, f roaſt it wrapped up in paper 
well buttered. For your ſpring and ſummer ſauce, 
nicely quarter ſome cucumbers, and fry them in a 
piece of butter, after laying in the ſame marinade. 
Stew them in a ladle or two of your cullis, a bit of 
ſhalot or green onion, pepper and falt, a little 
minced parſley, the juice of a lemon, and then 
ſerve it up. The only difference between this and 
the celery ſauce is, that inſtead of frying your ce- 
lery, boil it in a little water till it be tender, or you 
may ſtew it for a quarter of an hour in broth. 


Saddle of Mutton a St. Menehout, 


HAVING taken the ſkin off the hind part of a 
chine of mutton, lard it with bacon, ſeaſon it with 
pepper, ſalt, mace, beaten cloves, nutmeg, young 
onions, ſweet herbs, and parſley, all chopped fine. 
Put layers of bacon in a large oval or gravy pan, 
and then layers of beef, till the bottom is covered. 
Put in the mutton, then layers of bacon on that, and 
a layer of beef. Pour in a pint of wine, and as much 
good gravy as will ſtew it. Put in two or three ſha- 
lots, and cover it cloſe. Put fire over and under it, 
if you have a cloſe pan, and let it ſtew for two hours. 
As ſoon as it is done, take it out, ſtrew crumbs of 
bread all over it, and put it into the oven to brown, 
or brown it before the fire. Strain the gravy it 
was ſtewed in, and boil it till there be only a ſuffi- 
cient quantity for ſauce, Lay the mutton in a diſh, 
pour in the ſauce, and ſend it up to table. 


Saddle of Mutton frenched. 


TAKE the two chumps of the loins, cut off the 
rump, and carefully lift up the ſkin with a knife. 
You may begin at the broad end, but muſt be very 
careful neither to crack it nor take it quite ons 

| Take 
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Take ſome ſlices of ham or bacon finely chopped, 


a few truffles, ſome young onions, ſome parſley, a 
little thyme, ſweet marjoram, winter ſavory, and a 
little lemon-peel, all finely chopped; a little mace, 
and two or three cloves finely beaten, half a nut- 
meg, and a little pepper and falt, Mix all theſe 
together, and ſtrew them over the meat where you 
raiſed the ſkin. Lay the ſkin on again, and faſ- 
ten it with two fine ſkewers on each fide, and roll 


It in paper well buttered. It will take two hours 


roaſting. Then take off the paper, baſte the 
meat, and when it is of a fine brown, take it up. 
For ſauce, take fix ſhalots, cut them very fine, put 
them into a ſaucepan with two ſpoonfuls of vine- 
gar, and two of white wine. Boil them for a 
minute or two, pour the ſauce into the diſh, gar- 
niſh with horſe-radiſh, and ſend it up to table. 


Mutton kebobbed. 


JOINT a loin of mutton between every bone, 
and take off all the fat of the inſide, and the ſkin 
off the top of the meat, and ſome of the top fat, 
if there be too much. Seaſon them moderately, 
with PepRer and ſalt, and grate a ſmall nutmeg all 
over them. Dip them in the yolks of three eggs, 
and have ready crumbs of bread and ſweet herbs. 
Dip them in, and put them together in the ſame 
ſhape again. Put them on a ſmall ſpit, and roaft 
them before a quick fire. Put under them a diſh; 
baſte them firſt with a piece of butter, and then 
with what comes from the meat, and throw fome 
crumbs of bread and ſweet herbs all over them 
while roaſting. When it is enough, take it up, 
lay it in the diſh, and have ready a pint of good 
gravy and what comes from the meat; but before 
you put this into the gravy, take care to pour out 
all the fat. Take two ſpoonfuls of catchup, mix 
with it a tea-ſpoonful of flour, and put it to the 


gravy. 
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gravy. Stir it together, give it a boil, and mou 
it over the mutton. 


Mutton the Turkiſh Way. 


CUT the meat in ſlices, and waſh it with vine- 
gar. Put it into a pot with ſome whole pepper, 
rice, and two or three onions. Stew them very 
ſlowly, and ſkim them frequently. As ſoon as it 


is tender, take out the onions, put fippets into the 
diſh under them, and ſerve them up. 


Mutton a la Maintenon. 


TAKE a leg of mutton, and cut ſome ſhort 
ſteaks from it. Make a forcemeat with crumbs of 
bread, a little chopped ſuet, or a bit of butter, 
lemon-peel grated, parſley ſhred fine, pepper, ſalt, 
and nutmeg, mixed up with the yolk of an egg: 
Pepper and falt the ſteaks, and lay on the force- 
meat. Butter ſome half ſheets of writing-paper, 
and in each wrap up a ſteak, twiſting the paper 
neatly. Fry them, or do them in a Dutch oven. 
Put a little gravy into the diſh, and ſome in a 


boat; garniſh with pickles, and ſend them up to 
table. 


A Baſque of Mutton. x 


TAKE a copper diſh of the ſize of a ſmall 
punch-bowl, and lay the caul of a leg of veal into. 
it. Chop exceedingly ſmall the lean of a leg of 
mutton that has been kept a week. Then take 
half its weight in beef marrow, the crumb of a 
penny loaf, the rind of half a lemon grated, halt 
a pint of red wine, the yolks of four eggs, and 
two anchovies. Mix them well together, and lay 
them in the caul in the inſide of the diſh. Faſten 
the caul, bake it in a quick oven, and when it 
comes out, lay your diſh -upfide down, and turn 
the whole out. Pour ſome brown gravy over it, 


and 
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and put ſome veniſon ſauce into the diſh. Gar- 
niſh with pickles, and ſend it up to table. 


A Harrico of Mutton. 


- CUT aneck or loin of mutton into thick chops, . 
flour them, and fry. them brown in a little butter. 
Then take'them out, and put them on a fieve to 
drain. Put them into a ſtewpan, and: cover them 
with gravy. Put in a whole onion, with a turnip 
or two, and ſtew them tender. Then take out the 
chops, ſtrain the liquor through a fieve, and ſkim 
off all the fat. Put a little butter into the ſtew- 
pan, and mix it with a ſpoonful of flour. Stir it 
well till it is ſmooth, then put in the liquor, and 
ſtir it well all the time you are pouring it in, or it 
will get into lumps. Then put in your chops with 
a glaſs of Liſbon. Have ready ſome carrot, about 
three quarters of an inch long, and cut them round 
with an apple corer, ſome turnips cut with a turnip 
fcoop, and a dozen ſmall onions blanched. Put 
them to your meat, and ſeaſon with pepper and 
falt. Stew them gently for a quarter of an hour, 
and then take out the chops with a fork. Lay 
them on the diſh, and pour the ſauce over them. 
Garniſh with beet root, and ſend them to table. 
This 1s a very pretty diſh for ſupper. 


Chine of Mutton with Cucumber Sauce. 


TAK E two fore- quarters of mutton that are 
ſmall and fat, cut it down the ſides, and chop 
through the ſhoulders and breaſt ſo as to make it 
he even in the diſh. Raiſe all the ſkin; but take 
care that you neither cut nor tear it. Scrape a 
little fat bacon, take a little thyme, ſavory, ſweet 
marjoram, parſley, three or four large onions, a 
muſhroom or two, and a ſhalot. Cut theſe all very 
fine, and fry them gently in the bacon. Put to it 


a little pepper, and when it is nearly cold, put 1 
1 
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all over the back of your meat with a paſte-hruſh. 
Then faſten the {kin on with a ſkewer, ſpit it, and 
wrap ſome well buttered paper over it. Roaſt it 
gently till it be enough. In the mean time take 
ſome cucumbers, quarter them, and picely fry 
them in a piece of butter till they be brown. Put 
them for a minute or two an a ſieve to drain, and 
then put them into a ladle or two of cullis, and 
boil them a little time, with ſome minced parſley, 
and the juice of a lemon. For your herb ſauce, 
prepare juſt ſuch matters as are fried for the firſt. 
part of it, put them into a ſtewpan, with as much 
cullis as is neceſſary, and boil it about half an hour 
gently. Then take the paper and ſkin off your 
chine, pour the ſauce over it, ſqueeze in the juice 
of a lemon, and ſend it to table. 
A Hodge-podge of Mutton. | 
TAKE off the fat of a neck or loin of mutton, 
and cut it into ſteaks. Put them into a pitcher, 
with ſome lettuce, turnips, carrots, two cucum- 
bers quartered, four or five onions, and a litttle 
pepper and ſalt. Stop the pitcher very cloſe, but 
do not put any water into it. Then put the pit- 
cher into a pan of boiling water, and let it boil 
four hours, and keep the pan ſupplied with freſh 
boiling water as it waſtes. Take it out of the pit- 
cher, and ferve it up. 


Mutton Rumps a la Braiſe. 


TAKE fix mutton rumps, and boil them for a 
quarter of an hour. Then take them out and cut 
them in two, and put them into a ſtewpan, with 
half a pint of good gravy, a glaſs of white wine, 
an onion ſtuck with cloves, and a little chyan pep- 
per and ſalt. Cover them cloſe, and ſtew them 
till they be tender. Then take out the onion, 
thicken the gravy with a little butter rolled in pr 

F an 
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and put in a ſpoonful of browning, and the juice 
of half a lemon. .Boil it up till it be ſmooth, but 
take care not to make it too thick. Put in your 
rumps, give them a toſs or two, and diſh them up 
hot. You may garniſh with horſe-radiſh and beet- 
root. If you chooſe, for variety fake, you may 
leave the rumps whole, and lard fix kidnies on 
one fide, and do them the fame as the rumps, only 
not boil them. Put the rumps in the middle of 
the diſh, and the kidnies round them, (or the kid- 
nies will make a pretty ſide-diſn of themſelves) 
and pour the ſauce over all. 


To haſh Mutton. 


HAVING cut your mutton into ſmall pieces, 
and as thin as you can, ſtrew a little flour over it, 
and put it into ſome gravy, in which ſweet herbs, 
onion, pepper, and falt, have been boiled, and 
ſtrained. Put in a piece of butter rolled in flour, 
a little ſalt, a ſhalot cut fine, a few capers and ger- 
kins finely chopped, and a glaſs of red wine, or 

walnut pickles, if you like it. Toſs all together 
for a minute or two, and nave ready ſome bread 
toaſted and cut into thin ſippets; lay theſe round 
the diſh, and pour in your haſh. Garniſh with 
pickles and horſe-radiſh, and ſend it up to table. 


To haſh cold Mutton. 


WITH a ſharp knife cut your mutton into little 
pieces, as thin as poſſible, and then boil the bones 
with an onion, a little ſweet herbs, a blade of 
mace, a very little whole pepper, a little ſalt, and 
a piece of cruſt toaſted very criſp. Let it boil till 
there be no more than juſt. ſufficient for ſauce. 
Then ſtrain it, and put it into a ſaucepan, with a 

piece of butter rolled in flour, and as foon as the 
meat is hot, it will be enough. Seaſon it with 
pepper and ſalt, and have ready ſome thin bread 
Ea; x e toaſted 
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toaſted brown, and cut into any form you beſt like. 
Lay theſe round the diſh, and pour the haſh upon 
them. You may put in. any kind of pickle you 
like, and garniſh with ſome of them, 


. Mutton Cutlets in Diſguiſe. 


_ CUT ſome chops off the loin, and ſimmer them, 
in ſome broth, with a bundle of ſweet herbs. Let 
the broth waſte till there be no more than ſufficient 
for ſauce, Put forcemeat round them for a gar- 
niſh, which you may make of ſome fillet of veal, 
ſuet, chopped parſley, ſhalots, pepper, ſalt, and 
bread crumbs ſoaked in cream, all well pounded; 
Add three yolks of eggs, and baſte your cutlets 
with eggs.and bread crumbs, Bake it in the oven 
till it is of a good colour, pour the ſauce over it, 
and ſend it to table. | | 


Mutton Cutlets Lover's-Faſhion. 


LARD ſome cutlets, cut pretty thick, with 
ham and bacon, and give them a few turns in a 
little butter, chopped parſley, and a little winter 
ſavory. Then put them into a ſtewpan, with ſmall 
pieces of ham, ſliced onions, carrots, and parſ- 
nips, which you muſt firſt fry a little in oil or but- 
ter. Add a glaſs of wine, and a little cullis. As 
ſoon as it is done, ſkim the fauce, pour it over the 
meat, and ſerve it up. 4 


To broil Mutton Steaks. 


CUT fome ſteaks from the loin, about half an 
inch thick, and take off the ſkin, and part of the 
fat, As ſoon as your gridiron 1s hot, rub it with 
a little ſuet, lay on your ſteaks, and turn them 
frequently, leſt the fat that drops from them ſhould 
occaſion the fire to blaze, which will ſmoke and 
ſpoil them; but this may in ſome meaſure be pre- 
vented by putting your gridiron on a fhant. When 
they are enough, put them into a bot diſh, _ 
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them with a little butter, ſlice a ſhalot very thin 
into a ſpoonful of water, and pour it on them, 
with the like quantity of catchup. Garniſh with 
ſcraped horſe-radiſh and & and fend them 
up hot to tableQ. 


Mutton Steaks baked. 


* CUT a loin of mutton into ſteaks, as above di- 
reed, and ſeaſon them with pepper and ſalt. Lay 
them in a diſh well buttered, and put in a quart of 
milk, fix eggs well beaten, and four ſpoonfuls of 
flour. Firſt beat the flour and eggs together in a 
little milk, and then put the reſt to it. Putin a 
little beaten ginger and ſalt, and pour it over the 
ſteaks. About half an hour will dane them, and 
then ſerve them up. 


A Mutton Pie. 


CUT a loin of mutton ints ſteaks, as before di- 
reed. ' Seaſon them well with pepper and alt. 
Then lay your cruſt on the diſh, and fill it with 
your ſteaks. Then pour in as much water as will 
nearly fill it, put on your top-cruſt, and ſend i it to 
the oven. 


Sheep's Tongues dreſſed in the French Faſhion. | 


_- SLICE ſome onions, and fry them in butter. 

When they are about half done, put to them a 
little flour, chopped parſley, a clove of garlick, 
pepper, and ſalt, a little cullis, and a glaſs of white 
wine. Let it ftew till the onions be enough, then 
add as many ſplit tongues, ready boiled, as you 
chooſe. Stew theſe a quarter of an hour in the 


ſauce, garniſh with fried bread, and ſerve the whole 
up all together. 


Sheep's Trotters A pie. 


 ASPIE means a ſharp ſauce or jelly, and is 
generally made with tarragon or _elder vinegar, 
$5 chopped 
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chopped parſley, ſhalots, tarragon leaves, pepper, 
ſalt, oil, muſtard, and lemon, and may be made 
uſe of as a ſauce for ſheep's trotters, or any ſort of 
cold meat. Poultry or game may be ſerved up, 
either hot or cold, with this ſauce. 


Mutton Hams, | 


CUT a hind quarter of mutton like a ham, and 
take an ounce of ſaltpetre, a pound of coarſe ſu- 
gar, and the like quantity of common ſalt. Mix 
them and rub your mutton well with them. Then 
lay it in a hollow tray with the ſkin downwards, and 
baſte it every day for a fortnight. Roll it in ſaw- 
duſt, and hang it in wood ſmoak for a fortnight. 
Then boil it, hang it in a dry place, and cut raſh- 
ers off it as you want, which eat much better 
broiled than any other way. ; 


CHAP. V. 
The various Methods of dreſſing Lamb. 
Pieces in a Lamb. 


HE Head, and the Pluck, which includes the 
liver, lights, heart, nut, and melt. There is 
alſo the fry, which is the ſweetbreads, lambs ſtones, 
and ſkirts, with ſome of the liver. 

The Fore-Quarter includes the ſhoulder, neck, 
and breaſt together. | 

The Hind Quarter includes the leg and loin, 
This is in high ſeaſon at Chriſtmas, but laſts all 
a the year . : 


Fg =: Graſs 
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\ Graſs Lamb comes in ſeaſon in April or May, 
according to the ſeaſon of the year, and holds good 
till the middle of Auguſt. | 


« To force a Quarter of Zeb. 


CUT a long lit on the back fide of a large leg 
of lamb, and take out the meat; but be careful 
that you do not deface the other fide, Chop the 
meat ſmall with ſome marrow, half a pound of beef 
ſuet, ſome oyſters, an anchovy waſhed, an onion, 
ſome ſweet herbs, a little lemon peel, and ſome 
mace and nutmeg, - Beat theſe all together in a 
mortar, and ſtuff up the leg in the ſhape it was be- 
fore. Sew it up, and rub it all over with the 
yolks of eggs well beaten. Spit it, flour it all 
over, lay it to the fire, and baſte it with butter, and 
an hour will roaſt it. In the mean time, cut the 
loin into ſteaks, ſeaſon them with pepper, falt, nut- 
meg, le non peel cut fine, and a few herbs. Fry 
them in freſh butter till they are of a fine brown ; 
then pour out all the butter, put in a quarter of a 
pint of white wing,” ſhake it about, and then add 
half a pint of ſtrong gravy, in which has been 
boiled ſome good ſpice, a quarter of a pint of oyſ- 
ters and their liquor, ſome muſhrooms and a ſpoon- 
ful of their pickle, a piece of butter rolled in flour, 
and the yolk of an egg finely beaten. - Stir all theſe 
together till they be properly thick, and then lay 
your leg of lamb in the diſh, and the loin round it. 
Pour the ſauce over them, garniſh with lemon, and 
ſend it up to table. 


Two Hind Quarters of Lamb with Spinach. 
TRUSS the knuckles of two quarters of lamb 
in nicely, and lay them to ſoak two or three hours 
in ſome milk, a little ſalt, two or three onions, and 
ſome parſley. Put them into boiling water, but do 
not let there be too much of it. Put in ſome owe 
an 
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and water well mixed, a lemon or two pared and 
Aiced, a bit of ſuet, and a ſmall bunch of onions and 
parſley. Stir it well from the bottom, boil it gently, 
and theſe ingredients will make it exceedingly 
white. Prepare your ſpinach, and put to it about 
a pint of cream, a bit of butter mixed with flour, a 
little pepper, Calr, and nutmeg. Then ſtir it over a 
flow fire till it is of a nice conſiſtence, ſqueeze in 
the juice of a lemon, pour it into the diſh, and put 
your lamb upon it; but take care firſt to drain it 
from the fat and water, and take off _ of the ſea- 
ſoning that may hang to it. 


A Shoulder of Lamb Neighbour- Faſhion. 


MAKE a forcemeat of roaſted fowls, calſ's 
udder or ſuet, bread crumbs ſoaked in cream, 
chopped parſley, ſhalots, pepper, ſalt, and four 
yolks of eggs finely beaten. Have ready a ſhoul- 
der of lamb half-roaſted, fill the ſhouider with this 
forcemeat, and make it as round as poſhble. Faſ- 
ten it well, that the forcemeat may not get out; 
then lard it, and ſtew it in broth, with a bundle of 
ſweet herbs, When done, ſtrain the ſauce through 
a ſieve, reduce it to a glaze, and glaze the larded 
part. Put to it what other ſauce you pleaſe, and 
ſend it up to table. 


To fry a Neck or Loin of Lond 


HAVING cut your neck or loin into ſteaks, 
beat them with a rolling-pin, ſeaſon them with a 
little ſalt, cover them cloſe, and fry them in half 
a pint of ale. When they are done enough, take 
them out of the pan, lay them in a plate before the 
fire to keep hot, and pour all out of the pan into 
a baſon. Then put in half a pint of white wine, a 
few capers, the yolks of two eggs finely beaten, 
with a little nutmeg and ſalt. Add to this the liquor 
| ey were fried in, and keep ſtirring it one way all 
F 4 the 
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the time till it be thick. Then put in the lamb, 
keep ſhaking the lamb for a minute or two, lay the 
Reaks in the diſh, and pour the ſauce over them. 
Garniſh with ſome parſley criſped before the fire, 
and ſend them up to table. * A 


To ragoo Lamb. 


CUT the knuckle bone off a fore quarter of 
lamb, lard it with little thin bits of bacon, flour it, 
fry it of a fine brown, and then put it into an earth- 
en pot or ſtewpan, put to it a quart of broth or 
good gravy, a bundle of herbs, a little mace, two 
or three cloves, and alittle whole pepper. Cover 
it cloſe, and let it ſtew pretty faſt for half an hour. 
Pour the liquor all out, ftrain it, keep the lamb 
hot in the pot till the ſauce be ready. Take half 
a pint of oyſters, flour them, fry them brown, 
drain out all the fat clear that you fried them in, 
and ſkim all the fat off the gravy. Then pour it to 
the oyſters, put in an anchovy, and two ſpoonfuls 
of either red or white wine. Boil all together till 
there be only juſt enough for ſauce, add ſome 
freſh muſhrooms, if you can get them, and ſome 

ickled, with a ſpoonful of the pickle, or the juice 
of half a lemon, Lay your lamb in the diſh, pour 
the ſauce over it, garniſh with lemon, and ſerve 
It up, SE doh , 
To force a Leg of Lamb. 


TAKE a leg of lamb, and with a ſharp knife 
cut out all the meat, but leave the ſkin whole, and 
the fat on it. Make the meat you cut out into the 
following forcemeat, To two pounds of meat put 
two pounds of beef ſuet finely chopped. Take 
away all the ſkin and ſuet from the meat, and mix 
it with four ſpoonfuls of grated bread, eight or ten 
_ cloves, five or fix large blades of mace dried and 
finely beaten, half a large nutmeg grated, a little 
1 | . - , . a pepper 
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pepper and ſalt, ſome lemon peel cut fine, a very 

ittle thyme, ſome parſley, and four eggs. Mix 
all together, and put it into the ſkin, as nearly as 
you can into the ſame ſhape it was before. Sew it 
up, roaſt it, and baſte it with butter, Cut the loin 
into ſteaks, and fry it nicely. Lay the leg on the 
diſh, and the loin round it, with ſtewed cauli- 
flowers, if you like them, all round upon the loin. 
Pour a pint of good gravy into the diſh, and ſend 
it up to table, | = 


To boil a Leg of Lamb. | 
BOIL a leg of lamb an hour, which vill be ſuf- 


ficient to do it. Take the loin and cut ft into 


ſteaks, dip them into a few bread crumbs and egg, 
and fry them nice and brown. Boil a good deal 
of ſpinach, and lay it in a diſh. Put the leg in the 
middle, lay the loin round it, and garniſh with an 
orange quartered. Put ſome butter in a cup, and 
ſend the diſh up to table. 


To dreſs a Lamb's Head. | 
HAVING boiled a head and pluck tender, and 


having taken care not to do the liver too much, 
take out the head, and cut it in all directions with 
a knife. Then grate ſome nutmeg over it, and 
lay it in a diſh before a good fire. Grate ſome 
crumbs of bread, and ſome ſweet herbs -rubbed, a 
little lemon peel finely chopped, and a very little 
pane and ſalt. Strew theſe over the head, and 
baſte it with a little butter. Then throw a little 
flour over it, and juſt as it is done baſte it and 
dredge it. Take half the liver, the lights, the 
heart and tongue, and. chop them very ſmall, with 
ſix or eight ſpoonfuls of gravy or water. Firſt 
ſhake ſome flour over the meat, and ftir it toge- 
ther; then put into the gravy or water, a large 
piece of butter rolled in flour, a little pepper and 
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ſalt, and the gravy that runs from the head into 
:the diſh, Simmer them all together a few minutes, 
and add half a ſpoonful of vinegar. Pour it into 
-your diſh, and lay the head in the middle of the 
mincemeat. Have ready the other half of the 
liver cut thin, with ſome ſlices of broiled bacon, 
and lay them round the a. Garniſh with 
lemon. 


To flew a Lamb's Head. 


FIRST waſh it and pick it very clean, and 
then lay it in water for an hour. Take out the 
brains, and with a ſharp knife carefully extract the 
tongue and the bones; but take particular care 
that you do not break the meat. Then take. out 
the eyes. Take two pounds of veal, and two 
Pounds of beef ſuet, a very little thyme, a good 
piece of lemon peel finely minced, a nutmeg 
- grated, and two anchovies. Chop all theſe well 
together, grate two ſtale rolls, and mix all with the 
yolks of four eggs. Save enough of this meat to 
make about twenty balls. Take half a pint of 
freſh muſhrooms, clean peeled and waſhed, or 
. pickled cockles. Firſt ſtew your oyſters, and put 
to them two quarts of gravy, with a blade or two 
of mace, and then mix all theſe together. Tie the 
head with packthread, cover it cloſe, and let it 
| ſtew two hours. In the mean time, beat up the 
- brains with ſome lemon peel finely minced, a little 
chopped parſley, half a grated nutmeg, and the 
: yolk of an egg. Fry the brains in little cakes in 
- boiling dripping, then fry the balls, and keep them 
both hot. Take half an ounce of truffles and mo- 
rels, and ſtrain the gravy the head was ſtewed in, 
put it to the truffles and morels, with a few i 

rooms, and boil all together. Then put in the reſt 
of the brains that are. not fried, and ſtew them to- 
| [gether a minute or two. Pour this over the head, 


11 lay 
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lay the fried brains and balls round it, garniſh 
with lemon, and ſend it up to table. | + + 


A Lamb's Head Conde-Faſhion. 
DO a lamb's head in a white braze, and ſerve 
it up with.a ſauce made of verjuice, three yolks of 
eggs, pepper, ſalt, a piece of butter, chopped 


parſley ſcalded, and a little nutmeg. Serve theſe 
up with the head, Bd 


4 Head and Pluck. 


HAVING ſkinned and ſplit a lamb's head, 
take the black part out of the eyes, and waſh and 
clean the head perfectly well. Lay it in varm 
water till it looks white, and then waſh and clean 
the pluck, take off the gall, and lay them in water. 

| Boll it half an hour, and then mince your heart, 
liver, and lights, very ſmall. Put the mince- 
meat into a toſſing-pan, with a quart. of. mutton- 
gravy, a little catchup, pepper and ſalt, and half 
a lemon. Thicken it with flour and butter, a 
ſpoonful of good cream, and juſt give it a boil. 
When your. head is enough, rub it over with the 
yolk of an egg, ſtrew over it bread crumbs, a little 
ſhred parſley, pepper, and ſalt. Thicken it well 
with butter, and brown it before the fire, or with a 
ſalamander. Put the mince-meat into the diſh, 
and lay the head over it. You may ſend it up to 
table, with lemon or pickle for garniſh. 


To fry a Loin of Lamb. 


CUT a loin of lamb into chops, and rub them 
over on both ſides with the yolks of eggs; ſprinkle 
over them ſome bread crumbs, a little parſley, 
thyme, marjoram, and winter ſavory, and lemon 
peel very finely chopped. Fry them in butter till 
they. be of a nice brown, garniſh with plenty of 
criſped parſley, and ſend them up to table, _ 


Lamb 
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Lamb baked with Rice. 


n ALF ih either a neck or loin of lamb, nd 
then cut it into ſteaks. Boil half a pound of rice 
ten minutes in water, and put to it a quart of good 
ravy, with a little nutmeg, and two or three 
lades of mace. Do it over a ſſow fire or ſtove till 
the rice begins to thicken. Then take it off, ſtir 
in a pound of butter, and when that is quite 
melted, ſtir in the yolks of ſix eggs finely beaten. 
Butter a diſh all over, put a little pepper and ſalt to 
the ſteaks, dip them into a little melted butter, and 
lay them into the diſh. Pour over them the gravy 
that comes from them, and then the rice. Pour 
over all the yolks of three eggs finely beaten, ſend 
it to the oven, and little more than half an hour 
will bake it. 


Graſs Lamb Steaks. 


CUT a loin of lamb into ſteaks, pepper and falt, 
and fry them. When they are enough, put them 
into a diſh, and pour out the butter. Shake a lit- 
tle flour into the pan, pour in a little beef broth, a 
little catchup and walnut pickle. Boil this up, and 
keep ſtirring it all the time. Put in the ſteaks, give 
them a ſhake round, garniſh with criſped parſley, 
and ſend them up to table. 


Tan Chops larded. 


TAKE the beſt end of a neck of lamb, and cut 
it into chops. Lard one ſide of them, and ſeaſon 
them with beaten cloves, mace, nutmeg, and a 
little pepper and falt. Put them into a ſtewpan, 
the larded fide uppermoſt, and put in half a pint 
of gravy, a gill of white wine, an onion, and a 
bundle of ſweet herbs. Stew them gently till they 
be tender. Take out the chops, ſkim the fat © 


clean, and take out. the onion and ſweet herbs. 
Thicken 
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Thicken the gravy with a little butter rolled in 
flour, and add a ſpoonful of browning, a ſpoonful 
of catchup, and one of lemon pickle. Boll it up 
till it be properly ſmooth, put in the chops the 
larded fide downwards, give them a gentle ſtew for 
a minute or two, and then take them out. Put 
them in the diſh, with the larded fide uppermoſt, 
and pour the ſauce over them, You may garniſh 
with lemon or pickles of any ſort. | 


Lamb Chops en Caſarole. 


PUT ſome yolk of eggs on both ſides ſome 
chops cut off a loin of lamb, and ſtrew bread 
crumbs over them, with a little cloves and mace, 
pepper and ſalt mixed. Fry them of a nice light 

rown, and put them round a diſh as cloſe as you 
can; but leave a hole in the middle to put in the 
following ſauce. Take all ſorts of ſweet herbs and 
parſley finely chopped, and ſtew them a little in 
ſome good thick gravy. Garniſh with criſped 
parſley. BY po | 


To dreſs Lamb's Bits. 


TAK E ſome lambs ſtones, and ſkin and ſplit 
them. Lay them on a dry cloth with the ſweet- 
breads and liver, and dredge them well with flour. 
Fry them in boiling lard or butter till they be of 
a light brown, and then lay them on a ſieve to 
drain. Fry a good quantity of parſley, and lay 
your bits in the diſh, and your parſley in lumps 
over it. Pour melted butter round them, and 
ſend them up to table. 


Lamb's Sweetbreads. 


HAVING blanched your ſweetbreads, put them 
a little time into cold water. Then put them into a 
ſtewpan with a ladle of broth, ſome pepper, ſalt, a 
{mall bunch of green onions, and a blade of _ 
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Stir in a bit of butter with ſome flour, and ſtew 
them all about half an hour. Have ready two or 
three eggs well beaten in cream, with a little 
minced parſley and nutmeg. Put in ſome ready 
boiled tops of aſparagus, and put them into your 
other articles; but take great care that it does not 
curdle. Add ſome lemon or orange juice, and 
ſend it to table. You may make it a pretty diſh by 
the addition of peas, young gooſeberries, or kid- 
ney beans. ; | 


Lamb Stones and Sweetbreads fricaſſeed. 


BLANC, parboil, and ſlice ſome lamb ſtones, 

and flour three or ſour ſweetbreads; but if they 
be very thick, cut them in two. Take the yolks 
of ſix hard eggs whole, a few piſtachio-nut kernels, 
and a few large oyſters. Fry all theſe till they are 
of a fine brown, then pour out all the butter, and 
add a pint of drawn gravy, the lamb ſtones, ſome 
aſparagus tops about an inch long, ſome grated 
nutmeg, a little pepper and ſalt, two ſhalots ſhred 
ſmall, and a glaſs of white wine. Stew all theſe 
together for ten minutes, and then add the yolks 
of three eggs finely beaten, with a little cream, and 
a little beaten mace. Stir all together till it is of 
a fine thickneſs, then garniſh with lemon, and ſend 
it up to table. 1 | 


To fry Lamb's Rumps. 
BR AZ E or boil your rumps, and make a light 
batter of flour, one egg, a little ſalt, white wine, 
and a little oil. Fry them of a good brown colour, 
and ſerve them up with fried parſley round, them. 
You may put to them any fauce you like belt. 


Lamb Cutlets fricaſſeed. 


TAKE aleg of lamb, and cut it into thin cut- 
lets croſs the grain, and put them into a ſtewpan, 
$12 | Make 
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Make ſome good broth with the bones, ſhank, &c. 

enough to cover the cutlets. Put it into the ſtew- 
pan, and cover it with a bundle of ſweet herbs, an 
onion, a little clove and mace tied in a muſlin rag, 
and ſtew them gently for ten minutes. Then take 
out the cutlets, ſkim off the fat, and take out the 
ſweet herbs and mace. Thicken it with butter 
rolled in flour, ſeaſon it with ſalt and a little chyan 
pepper; put in a few muſhrooms, truffles, and 
morels, clean waſhed; ſome forcemeat balls, three 
yolks of eggs beat up in half a pint of cream, and 
ſome nutmeg grated. Keep ſtirring it one way till. 
it be thick and ſmooth, and then put in your cutlets. 
Give them a toſs up, take them out with a fork, 
and lay them in a diſh. Pour the ſauce over them, 
- garniſh with beet-root and lemon, and ſend them 
up to table. 


Lambs Ears with Sorrel. 


IN London ſuch things as theſe, or calves ears, 
tails, or the ears of ſheep, ready for uſe, as well 
as in ſome other great market towns, are always to 
be had of the butchers or tripemen. About a dozen 
of lambs ears will make a ſmall diſh, and theſe muſt. 
be ſtewed tender in a braze. Take a large hand- 
ful of ſorrel, chop it a little and ſtew it in a ſpoon- 
ful of broth and a morſel of butter. Pour in a 
{mall ladle of cullis, grate ſome nutmeg, and put 
in a little pepper and ſalt. Stew it a few minutes, 
twiſt up the cars nicely, and diſh it up. 


A Lamb Pie. 


H AV ING cut your lamb into ſmall pieces, ſea- 
ſon it with pepper, ſalt, cloves, mace, and nut- 
meg, finely beaten. Make a good puff-paſte 
cruſt, lay it into your diſh, then put in your meat, 
and ſtrew on it ſome ſtoned raiſins and currants clean 
waſhed, and add ſome ſugar. Then lay on ſome 

+ | forcemeat 
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forcemeat balls made ſweet, and, if in the ſummer, 
you may put in ſome artichoke bottoms boiled; 
ut, in the winter time, you may uſe ſcalded grapes: 
Add to theſe ſome Spaniſh potatoes boiled, and 
cut into pieces; ſome candied citron and orange, 
ſome lemon peel, and three or four blades of mace. 
Put butter on the top, cloſe up your pie, and bake 
it. Againſt it is done, have ready the following. 
Mix the yolks of three eggs with a pint of wine, 
and ſtir them well together over the fire one way, 
till it is of a proper thickneſs. Then take it off, put 
in ſugar enough to ſweeten it, and ſqueeze in the 
Juice of a lemon. Raiſe the lid of your pie, put 
this hot into it, cloſe it up again, and ſend it to 
table. | 


A ſavoury Lamb Pie. 

CUT your. meat into pieces, and ſeaſon it to 
your palate with pepper, ſalt, mace, cloves, and 
nutmeg, finely beaten. Having made a good puft- 
paſte cruſt, put your meat into it, with a few lamb. 
ſtones and ſweetbreads ſeaſoned like your meat. 
Then put in ſome oyſters and forcemeat balls, hard 
yolks of eggs, and the tops of aſparagus two inches 
long, firſt boiled green. Put butter all over the pie, 
put on the lid, and ſet it in a quick oven an hour 
and a half. In the mean time, take a pint of 
gravy, the oyſter liquor, a gill of red wine, anda 
little grated nutmeg. Mix all together with the 
yolks of two or three eggs finely beaten, and keep 
ſtirring it one way all the time. When it boils 
pour it into your pie, put on 37 again, and ſend 
it up to table. i | 


CHAP. 


51 
CHAP. VI. 
The Various Methods of dreſſing Pork. 


Pieces in a Hog. 


| HE Head and Inwards, including the haſlet, . 


which are the liver and crow, kidney, and 


ſkirts. Alſo the chitterlins, and the guts, which 


are cleanſed for ſauſages. | 
The Fore Quarter is the fore loin and ſpring. If 
it be a large hog, you may cut off a ſpare rib. 
; The Hind Quarter conſiſts of only the leg and 
oin. | ; | 
A Bacon Hog is cut in a different manner, be- 
cauſe. of making hams, bacon and pickled- pork. 
Here you have fine ſpare-ribs, chines, and griſ- 
kins, and fat for hog's lard. The liver and crow 
are much admired fried with bacon; the feet and 
ears are both equally good ſouſed. tops 
Pork comes in ſeaſon at Bartholomew-tide, and 
holds good till about Lady-day. 


To ftuff a Chine of Pork. 
HANG upa chine of pork for four or five days, 


and then make four holes in the lean. Stuff it with 


a little of the fat leaf chopped very ſmall, ſome 
parſley, thyme, a little ſage and ſhalot cut very fine, 
and ſeaſoned with pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg. You 
may ſtuff it as thick as you chooſe. Put ſome good 
gravy into the diſh, for ſauce uſe apple-ſauce and 
potatoes, and ſend it up to table. 


Chine of Pork with Poturade Sauce. 


LET a chine lie in ſalt about three days, then 


roaſt it, and ſerye it up with ſauce poivrade, which 
G | w_ 
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is made in the following manner. Take a little 
butter, ſliced onion, pieces of carrot, parſley root, 
two cloves of garlick, and two ſpice cloves. Soak 
all together till it takes colour, and then add ſome 
cullis, a little vinegar and broth, ſalt and pepper. 
Boll it to the conſiſtence of ſauces, and ſkim and 
ſtrain it for uſe. TOTS 


To barbacue a Leg of Pork. 


ROAST a leg of pork before a good fire, put 
into the dripping-pan two bottles of red wine, and 
baſte your pork with it all the time it is roaſting. 
When it is enough, take up what is left in the pan, 
put to it two anchovies, the yolks of three eggs, 
boiled hard and finely pounded, with a quarter of a 
pound of butter and half a lemon, a bunch of ſweet 
herbs, a tea-ſpoonful of lemon pickle, and a ſpoon- 
ful of catchup. Boil theſe a few minutes, then take 
up your pork, and cut the ſkin down fror the bot- 
tom of the flank in rows an inch broad, raiſe every 
other row, and roll it to the ſhank. Strain your 
ſauce, and pour it in boiling hot. Garnifh with 
9 patties and green parſley, and ſend it up to 
table. 


To boil pickled Pork. 


YOUR pickled pork muſt be put in when the 
water boils, and if it be a middling piece, an hour 
will boil it; if it be a very large piece, it will re- 
quire an hour and a half, or two hours. If you 
boil pickled pork too long, it will go to a jelly; . 
but you may eaſily know when it is done by trying 
it with a fork. Pork in general ſhould be well 
boiled; a leg of fix pounds will take two hours; 
the hand muſt be boiled till very tender. Peaſe- 
pudding, ſavoys, or any forts of greens, may be 

ſerved up with it | | 


To 
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To broil Pork Steaks. 


WHEN your pork ſteaks are enough, for they 
require more broiling than mutton chops, put in a 
little good gravy. Strew over them a little ſage, 
rubbed very fine, which gives them a very agreeable 
taſte, Remember not to cut them too thick. 


Other Methods of dreſſing Pork Steaks. 


TAKE a neck of pork that has been kept fome 
time, cut it into ſteaks, and pare them properly. 
You may dreſs them, in every reſpeQ, as veal cut- 
lets, and in as many different ways, ſerving them 
up with any ſort of ſtewed greens or ſauces. 


Pork Cutlets dreſſed another Way. 
HAVING ſkinned a loin of pork, divide it into 


cutlets. Strew over them ſome parſley and thyme 


cut ſmall, with ſome pepper, ſalt, and grated bread 
over them, and fry them of a fine brown. Take ſome 
good gravy, a ſpoonful of ready-made muſtard, 
and two ſhalots ſhred fine. Boll theſe together over 
the fire, thicken with a piece of butter rolled in 
flour, and a little vinegar, if agreeable. Put the 
cutlets into a hot diſh, pour the ſauce over them, 
and ſend them up to table. 


To roaſt a Pig. 


TAKE a fine young fat pig, and ſtick it juſt 
above the breaſt bone; but mind that your knife 
touches the heart of it, otherwiſe it will be a long 
time in dying. When it is dead, put it a few mi- 
nutes into cold water, and then rub it over with a 
| little roſin beat exceedingly fine, or with its own 
blood. Put it for half a minute into a pail of ſcald- 
ing water, and then take it out, Lay it on a clean 
table, and pull off the hair as quick as poſſible; but 
if it does not come clean off, put it in again. When 


you have made it perfectly clear of the hair, waſh 
G 2 it 
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it in warm water, and then in two or three cold 
waters, to prevent the roſin taſting. Cut off the 
fore feet at the firſt joint, make a ſlit down the 
belly, and take out all the entrails. Put the liver, 
heart, and lights, to the pettitoes, waſh it well with 
cold water, dry it exceedingly well with a cloth, and 
hang it up. When you roaſt it, put in a little ſhred 
ſage, a tea-ſpoonful of black pepper, two of ſalt, 
and a cruſt of brown bread. Spit your pig, and 
ſew it up. Lay it down to a briſk clear fire, with a 
pig-plate hung in the middle of the fire. When 
your pig is warm, put a Jump of butter in a cloth, 
and rub your pig often with it while it is roaſting. 
A large one will require an hour and a balf roaſting. 
When your pig is of a fine brown, and the ſteam 
draws near the fire, take a clean cloth, rub your pig 
quite dry, then rub it well with a littte cold butter, 
and it will help it tocrifp. Take a ſharp knife, cut 
off the head, take off the collar, and then take off 
the ears and jaw-bone, which ſplit in two. When 
by have cut the pig down the back, which muſt 
be done before you draw the fpit out, lay your pig 
back to back on the diſh, the jaw on each fide, the 
ears on each ſhoulder, and pour in your fauce, 
garniſh with a cruſt of brown bread grated, and 
ſend it up to table. Tor | | 
To bake a Pig. 
WHEN you cannot conveniently roaſt a pig, 
but are obliged to bake it, lay it in a diſh, flour 
it well all over, and rub it well with butter. But- 
ter the diſh in which you intend to bake it, and 
put it into the oven. As ſoon as it is enough, take 
it out, rub it over with a buttered cloth, and put 
it into the oven again till it is dry. Then take it 
out, lay it in the diſh, and cut it up. Carefully 
ſkim off all the fat from the diſh it was baked in, 
and take care of the good gravy that remains at 
\ | the 
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the bottom. To this add a little veal gravy, with 
a piece of butter rolled in flour, and boil it up. 
Put it into the diſh, with the brains and ſage in the 
belly, and ſerve it up. 


To barbacue a Pig. 


HAVING managed a pig, of nine or ten 
weeks old, in every reſpe& as for roaſting, make 
a ſtuffing with a few ſage leaves, the liver of the 
pig, and two anchovies boned, waſhed, and cut 
very ſmall. Put them into a mortar with ſome 
crumbs of bread, a quarter of a pound of butter, 


a very little chyan pepper, and half a pint of Ma- 


deira wine. Beat them to a paſte, and ſew it up 
inthe pig. Lay it down at a great diſtance from a 
large briſk fire, and finge it well. Put into the 
dripping-pan two bottles of Madeira wine, and 
baſte it well all the time it is roaſting. As ſoon as 
it is half roaſted, put into the dripping-pan two 
French rolls, and if there be not wine enough in 
the dripping-pan, put in more. When the pig 1s 
nearly done, take out the rolls and ſauce, and pur 
them into a ſaucepan, with an anchovy cut ſmall, 
a bunch of ſweet herbs, and the juice of a lemon. 
Take up the pig, - put an apple in its mouth, and a 


roll on each fide. Strain the ſauce over it, and 


ſend it up-to table, 


Another Method. 


TAKE a pig of ten weeks old, and treat it in 
the ſame manner as for roaſting. Make a force- 
meat of two anchovies, ſix ſage leaves, and the 
liver of the pig, all chopped very ſmall. Put them 
into a marble mortar, with the crumb of a halt- 


penny loaf, four ounces of butter, half a tea-ſpoon- 


ful of chyan pepper, and half a pint of red wine. 


Beat them all together to a paſte, put it into the 


pig's belly, and ſew it up. Put your pig down at 
G 3 vs a good 
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a good diſtance before a briſk fire, and it will take 
four hours roaſting. Singe your pig well, and put 
into your dripping- pan three bottles of red-wine, 
and baſte it with the wine all the time it is roaſting. 
When it is half-roaſted, put under your pig two 
penny loaves, and if there be not wine enough, 
put in more. When your pig 18 nearly enough, 
take the loaves and ſauce out of the dripping-pan, 
and put to it an anchovy chopped ſmall, a bundle 
of ſweet herbs, and half a lemon. Boil it a few 
minutes, draw your pig, put a {mall lemon in its 
mouth, and a leaf on each fide. Strain your ſauce, 
and pour it boiling hot on the pig, Garniſh with 
barberries and ſlices of lemon, 


Hind Quarter of a. Pig dreſſed Lamb Faſhion. 
TAKE the hind quarter of a large roaſting pig, 
at the time of the year when houſe-lamb is very 
dear. Take off the ſkin and roaſt it, and it will 
eat like lamb. Half an hour will roaſt it. You 
may ſerve up with it either a ſallad or mint ſauce, 


A Pig au Pere Duillet. 


HAVING cut off the head, and quartered the 
Pig, lard.the quarters with bacon, and ſeaſon them 
with mace, cloves, pepper, nutmeg, and ſalt. Put 
a layer of fat bacon at the bottom of a kettle, lay 
the head in the middle, and the quarters round. 
Then put in a bay leaf, an onion ſliced, lemon, 
carrots, parſnips, parſſey, and chives. Cover it 
again with bacon, ſtew it for an hour, and then take 
it up. Put your pig into a ſtewpan or kettle, pour 
in a bottle of white wine, cover it cloſe, and let it 
ſtew an hour very ſoftly. If you intend to ſerve it 
up cold, let it ſtand till it be cold, then drain it well, 
and wipe it to make it look white. Lay it in a diſh 
with the head in the middle, and the quarters round, 
and throw ſome green parſley all over it. Indeed, 


either 
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either of the quarters, laid in water-creſſes, is a 


pretty little diſh. If you intend to ſerve it up hot, 


while your pig is ſtewing in the wine, take the firſt 
gravy it was ſtewed in, and ſtrain it; ſkim off all 
the fat, take a ſweetbread cut in five or ſix ſlices, 
ſome truffles, morels, and muſhrooms. Stew theſe 
all together till they are enough, then- thicken it 
with the yolks of two eggs, or a piece of butter 
rolled in flour, and when your pig is enough, take 
it out, and lay it in the diſh. Put the wine it was 
ſtewed in to the ragoo, then pour all over the pig, 
garniſh with lemon, and ſend it to table. 


To dreſs a Pig the French Method. 


HAVING pitted your pig, lay it down to the 
fire, and let it roaſt till it be thoroughly warm. Then 
cut it off the ſpit, and divide it into twenty pieces. 
Set them to ſtew in half a pint of white wine and a 
pint of ſtrong broth, ſeaſoned with grated nutmeg, 


pepper, two onions cut ſmall, and a little ſtripped 


thyme, When it has ſtewed about an hour, put 
to it half a pint of ſtrong gravy, a piece of butter 


rolled in flour, ſome anchovies, and a ſpoonful of 


vinegar or muſhroom pickle. When it is enough, 
put it in your diſh, pour the gravy over it, garniſh 
with orange and lemon, and ſerve it up. 


A Pig Matelot, 


FIRST gut and ſcald your pig, and cut off the 
head and pettitoes. Cut your pig into quarters, 
and put them with the head and toes into cold 
water. Cover the bottom of a ſtewpan with ſlices 
of bacon, and put the quarters over them, with the 
pettitoes, and the head cut into two, Seaſon all 
with pepper, ſalt, thyme, and onion, and put in a 
bottle of white wine. Lay over it more ſlices of 
bacon, pat to it a quart of water, and let it boil. 
Skin and gut two large eels, and cut them into 

G 4 pieces 
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pieces about five or ſix inches long. When your 
pig is half done, put in your eels; then boil a 
dozen of large craw-fiſh, cut off the claws, and take 
off the ſhells of the tails. When the pig and eels 
are enough, lay your pig in the diſh, and the pet- 
titoes round it; but do not put in the head, as that 
will be a pretty diſh of itſelf when cold. Then lay 
your eels and craw-fiſh over them, and take the li- 
quor they were ſtewed in. Skim off all the fat, and 
add to it half a pint of ſtrong gravy; thicken it 
Vith a little piece of butter rolled in flour, and a 
ſpoonful of browning, and pour it over. You 
may fry the brains, and lay. them round and all 
over the diſh. Garniſh with craw-fiſh and lemon, 
and fend it up to table, 


| A Pig in Jelly. 
QUARTER a pig, and put it into a ſtewpan, 
with a calf's foot, the pig's feet, a pint of Rheniſh 
wine, the juice of four lemons, a quart of water, 
three or four blades of mace, two or three cloves, 
ſome ſalt, and a very little piece of lemon-peel. 
Do theſe for two hours over a ſtove or very flow 
fire, and then take it up. Lay the pig in your diſh, 
ſtrain the liquor, and when the jelly is cold, ſkim 
off the fat, and leave the ſettling at the bottom. 
Beat up the whites of fix eggs, boil it with the jelly 
about ten minutes, and ſtrain it perfectly clear. 


Pour the jelly over your pig, and ſerve it up cold 
in the jelly. . 


| To collar a Pig. . 6 
TAKE a fine young roaſting pig, kill it as be- 
fore directed, dreſs off the hair, and draw it. Waſh 


it clean, rip it open from one end to the other, and 
take out all the bones. Rub it all over with pep- 


per and ſalt, a little cloves and mace finely beaten, 
| {1x 
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ſix ſage leaves, and ſweet herbs, chopped ſmall. 
Roll up your pig tight, and bind it with a fillet. 
Fill the pot you intend to boil it in with ſoft water, 
a bunch of ſweet herbs, ſome'pepper-corns, ſome 
cloves, mace, a handful of ſalt, and a pint of vine- 
gar. When the liquor boils, put in your pig; boil 
It till it is tender, and then take it up. When it 
1s almoſt cold, bind it over again, put it into an 
earthen pan, pour over it the liquor your pig was 
boiled in, and always keep it covered. When 
you want it for uſe, take it out of the pan, untie the 
fillet as far as you want to cut it, and then cut it 
into ſlices, and lay them in your diſh, Garniſh 
with parſley, and ſend it up to table, 


To boul Pig's Pettitoes. 


BOIL the heart, liver, and lights of one or 
more pigs ten minutes, and then ſhred them pretty 
ſmall. Let the feet boil till they are pretty tender, 
and then take them out and ſplit them. Thicken 
your gravy with flour and butter, put in your mince- 
meat, a ſlice of lemon, a ſpoonful of white wine, 
a little ſalt, and let them boil a little. Beat the 
yolk of an egg, add to it two ſpoonfuls of good 
cream, and a little grated nutmeg. Put in your 
pettitoes, ſhake them over the fire, but do not let 
them boil. Lay ſippets round your diſh, pour in 
your mincemeat, lay the feet oyer them, the ſkin 
ſide upwards, and ſerve them up. 


Another Method to dreſs Pig's Pellitoes. 


PUT into a ſaucepan half a pint of water, a 
blade of mace, a little whole pepper, a bundle of 
ſweet herbs, an onion, and then put in your petti- 
toes. After they have boiled five minutes, take 
out the liver, lights, and heart; mince them ver 
fine, grate a little nutmeg over them, and ſhake a 
little flour on them. Let the feet do till they are, 

tender, 
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tender, and then take them out and ſtrain the 
liquor. Put all together with a little ſalt, and a 
piece of butter as big as a walnut, into a ſauce-pan. 
Shake it often, let them ſimmer five or fix minutes, 
and then cut ſome toaſted ſippets, and lay them 
round:the diſh. Lay the mincemeat and ſauce in the 
middle, and the pettitoes ſplit round it. Add the 
juice of half a lemon, or a very little vinegar, and 
ſerve them up. 


Pig's Feet and Ears ragooed. 


BOIL the feet and ears, ſplit the feet down the 
middle, and cut the ears into narrow flices. Dip 
them into butter, and fry them of a nice brown. 
Put a little beef gravy in a toſſing-pan, with a tea- 
ſpoonful of lemon-pickle, a large one of muſh- 
room catchup, the ſame of browning, and a little 
falt. Thicken it with a Jump of butter rolled in 
flour, and put in your feet and ears. Let them 
boil gently, and when they are enough, lay your 
feet in the middle of the diſh, and the ears round 
them. Then ſtrain your gravy, pour it over them, 
garniſh with criſped parſley, and ſend it up to table. 


Another Method. 


HAVING taken them out of the ſauce, ſplit 
them, dip them in egg, and then in crumbs of bread 
and chopped parſley. Fry them in hog's lard, and 
drain them. Cut the ears in long narrow lips, 
flour them, and put them into ſome good gravy, 
Add ſome catchup, morels, and pickled muſh- 
rooms. Stew them, then pour them into the diſh, 
and lay on the feet. They are very good dipped 
in butter and fried, and may be ſerved up with 
melted butter and muſtard. 


A Suck- 
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A Sucking Pig Pie. 


HAVING boned your pig thoroughly, lard the 
leg and ſhoulders with bacon ſeaſoned with ſpices, 
and ſweet herbs chopped. Put it in a raiſed cruſt 
of its own length, and ſeaſon it with ſpices, ſweet 
herbs chopped, and a pound of butter. Cover it 
over with thin ſlices of bacon, then finiſh the pie, 
and bake it about three hours. When it is nearly 
done, add to it two glaſſes of white wine, and let 
it be ſerved up cold. 


A Cheſhire Pork Pie. 


SKIN a loin of pork, cut it into ſteaks, and 
ſeaſon it with ſalt, nutmeg, and pepper. Make a 
good cruſt, put a layer of pork, then a layer of 
pippins pared and cored, and a little ſugar, enough 
to ſweeten the pie, and then a layer of pork, Put 
in half a pint of white wine, lay ſome butter on the 
top, and cloſe your pie. It will take a pint of 
wine, if your pie be a large one. 


Pork Pudding. 


HAVING made a good cruſt with dripping or 
mutton ſuet ſhred fine, take a piece of ſalt pork, 
which has been twenty-four hours in ſoft water, and 
ſeaſon 1t with a little pepper. Put it into the cruſt, 
roll it up cloſe, tie it in a cloth, and boil it. It 
will require five hours boiling, if it be about four 
or five pounds weight. You may make a mutton 
pudding in the ſame manner, only cut it into thin 
ſteaks, ſeaſon them with pepper and ſalt, and boil 
it three hours, if it be large; but if it be ſmall, two 
hours will do it. Indeed, the time of boiling mull 
be regulated by the ſize of it. 


CHAP. 


1989 J 


HH III. 


Directions for truſſing Poultry and Game. 


nary artiſt, as well in the country as in the 
town, it feems indiſpenſably neceſſary to give 
them ſome inſtruftions relative to the properly 
truſſing of poultry, as it is generally the caſe, that 
moſt families in the country breed their own poul- 
try, where there is perhaps no poulterer at hand to 
perform the buſineſs of truſſing, which muſt be 
done before they can be dreſſed; and this is ſo eſ- 
ſential a point, that no cook ought to be igno- 
rant of it. In order to prepare them for this bufi- 
nefs, we ſhall previouſly ſubmit to their attention 
the following general directions. Be particularly 
careful, that you clear the fowl of all the ſtubs; 
and when you draw any kind of poultry, by all 
means avoid breaking the gall, as ſhould that hap- 
pen, it will be impoſſible for you to remove that 
bitterneſs the breaking of the gall will give to the 
fowl. Equal care muſt be taken to avoid break- 
ing the gut joining to the gizzard, as that will 
make the inſide gritty, and ſpoil the whole. Hav- 
ing given theſe general preliminaries, we ſhall now 
proceed to particulars. 


To trufs Chickens. 


HAVING properly picked your chickens, cut 
off the neck cloſe to the back; then take out the 
crop, and with your middle finger looſen the liver 
and other matters. Cut off the vent, draw it clean, 
and beat the breaſt-bone flat with a rolling-pin. 
If they are to be boiled, cut off the nails, give the 
finews a nick on each fide of the joint, put the feet 


S idle work is intended for the uſe of the culi- 


we 
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in at the vent, and then peel the rump. Draw the 
ſkin tight over the legs, put a ſkewer in the firſt 
joint of the pinion, and bring the middle of the 
* cloſe. Put the ſkewer through the middle of 
the legs, and through the body, and do the ſame 
on the other ſide. Clean the gizzard, and take out 
the gall in the liver; put them into the pinions, 
and turn the points on the back. If your chick- 
ens are to be roaſted, cut off the feet, put a 
ſkewer in the firſt joint of the pinions, and bring 
the middle of the leg cloſe. Run the ſkewer 
through the middle of the leg, and through the 
body, and do the fame on the other ſide. Put 
another ſkewer into the fdeſman, put the legs be- 
tween the apron and the ſideſman, and run the 
ſkewer through. Having cleaned the liver and 
gizzard, put them in the pinions, turn the points 
on the back, and pull the breaſt {kin over the neck. 


To truſs Fowls. 


PICK, draw, and flatten the breaſts of your 
fowls in the ſame manner as directed for truſſing 
_ chickens. If your fowl is for boiling, cut off the 
nails of the feet, and tuck them down cloſe to the 
legs. Put your finger into the inſide, and raiſe the 
ſkin of the legs; then cut a hole in the top of the 
{kin, and put the legs under. Put a ſkewer in the 


firſt joint of the pinion, bring the middle of the | 


leg cloſe to it, put the ſkewer through the middle 
of the leg, and through the body; and then do 
the ſame on the other fide. Having opened the 
gizzard, take out the filth, and the gall out of the 
liver. Put the gizzard and the liver in the pinion, 
turn the points on the back, and tie a ſtring over 
the tops of the legs to keep them in their proper 
place. If your fowl is to be roaſted, put a ſkewer 
in the firſt joint of the pinion, and bring the mid- 
dle of the leg cloſe to it. Put the ſkewer through 
the 
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the middle of the leg, and through the body, and 
do the ſame on the other fide. Put another ſkewer 
in the ſmall of the leg, and through the ſideſman ; 
do the ſame on the other fide, and then put ano- 
ther through the ſkin of the feet, Do not forget 
to.cut off the nails of the feet. | 


- To truſs Turkies.. 


FIRST nicely pick your turkey, break the leg 
bone cloſe to the foot, and draw out the-ſtrings 
from the thigh, in order to do which you muſt 
hang it on a hook faſtened againſt a wall. Cut off 
the neck cloſe to the back; but be ſure to leave 
the crop ſkin ſufficiently long to turn over the back. 
Then proceed to take out the crop, and looſen the 
liver and gut at the throat end with your middle 
finger. Then cut off the vent, and take out the 
gut. Pull out the gizzard with a crooked ſharp- 
pointed iron, and the liver will ſoon follow; but 
be careful not to break the gall. Wipe the inſide 
perfectly clean with a wet cloth ; and then cut the 
breaſt bone through on each ſide cloſe to the back, 
and draw the legs cloſe to the crops. Then put a 
cloth on the breaſt, and beat the high bone down 
with a rolling-pin till it lies flat. If your turkey is 
to be truſſed for boiling, cut the legs off; then 
put your middle finger into the inſide, raiſe the 
ſkin of the legs, and put them under the apron of 
the turkey. Put a ſkewer into the joint of the 
wing and the middle joint of the leg, and run it 
through the body and the other leg and wing, The 
liver and gizzard muſt be put in the pinions; but 
be careful firſt to open the gizzard and take out 
the filth, and the gall of the liver. Then turn the 
ſmall end of the pinion on the back, and tie a 
packthread over the endfvf the legs to keep them 
in their places. If the turkey 1s to be roaſted, 
leave the legs on, put a ſkewer in the joint of the 

wing, 
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wing, tuck the legs cloſe up, and put the ſkewer 
through the middle of the legs and body. On the 
other ſide, put another ſkewer in at the ſmall part 
of the leg. Put it cloſe on the outſide of the 
ſideſman, and put the ſkewer through, and the 
ſame on the other fide. Put the liver and gizzard 
between the pinions, and turn the point of the 
pinion on the back. Then put, cloſe above the 
pinions, another ſkewer — the body of the 
turkey. 


To truſs Turkey Polls. 


YOU muſt truſs your turkey polts in the fol- 
lowing manner. Take the neck from the head 
and body, but do not remove the neck ſkin. They 
are to be drawn in the ſame manner as a turkey. 
Put a ſkewer through the joint of the pinion, tuck 
the legs cloſe up, run the ſkewer through the mid- 
dle of the leg, through the body, and ſo on the 
other fide. Cut off the under part of the bill, 
twiſt the ſkin of the neck round, and put the head 
on the point of the ſkewer, with the bill-end for- 
wards. Another ſkewer muſt be put in the fideſ- 
man, and the legs placed between the ſideſman 
and apron on each fide. Paſs the ſkewer through 
all, and cut off the toe nails. You may uſe or 
omit the gizzard and liver, as you like. It is very 
common to lard them on the breaſt. 


To truſs Geeſe. 


PIC and ſtub your gooſe clean, then cut the 
feet off at the joint, and the pinion. off the firſt 
joint. Cut off the neck almoſt cloſe to the back ; 
but leave the ſkin of the neck long enough to turn 
over the back. Pull out the throat, and tie a knot 
at the end. With your middle finger looſen the 
liver and other matters at the breaſt end, and cut 
it open between the breaſt and the rump. Having 

done 
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done this, draw out all the entrails, excepting the 
foal. Wipe it clean with a wet cloth, and beat 
the breaſt-bone flat with a rolling-pin. Put a 
ſkewer into the wing, and draw the legs cloſe up. 
Put the ſkewer through the middle of the leg, and 
through the body, and the ſame on the other fide. 
Put another ſkewer in the ſmall of the leg, tuck it 
cloſe down to the ſideſman, run it through, and do 
the ſame on the other fide. Cut off the end of the 
vent, and make a hole large enough for the paſſage 

of the rump, as by theſe means it will much better 


keep in the ſeaſoning. Ducks are truſſed in the 


fame manner, except that the feet muſt be left on, 
and turned cloſe to the legs. 


To truſs a Hare. 


CUT off the four legs at the firſt joint, raiſe the 
{kin of the back, and draw it over the hind legs. 
Leave the tail Whole, draw the ſkin over the back, 
and ſlip out the fore legs. Cut the ſkin off the 
neck and head; but take care to leave the ears on, 
and mind to ſkin them. Take out the liver and 
other entrails, and draw the gut out of the vent. 
Cut the ſinews that lie under the hind legs, bring 
them up to the fore legs, put a ſkewer through the 
hind leg, then through the fore leg under the 
Joint, run it through the body, and do the ſame on 
the other fide. Put another ſkewer through the 
thick part of the hind legs and body, put the 
head between the ſhoulders, and run a ſkewer 
through to keep it in its place. Put a ſkewer in 
each ear to make them ſtand ere, and tie a ſtring 
round the middle of the body, over the legs, to 
keep them in their place. A young fawn may be 
truſſed juſt in the fame manner, except that the 


ears muſt be cut off. Rabbits are caſed much in 


the ſame manner as hares, only obſerving to cut 
off the ears cloſe to the head. Cut open the vent, 
and 
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and ſlit the legs about an inch upon each ſide of 
the rump. Make the hind legs lie flat, and bring 
the ends to the fore legs. Put a ſkewer into the 
hind leg then into the fore leg, and through the 
body. Bring the head round, and put it on the 
ſkewer. If you would roaſt two together, truſs 
them at full length with fix ſkewers run through 
them both, ſo that they may be properly faſtened 
on the ſpit. 


To truſs Pheaſants and Partridges. 


PICK them very clean, cut a ſlit at the back of 
the neck, and take out the crop. Looſen the 
liver and gut next the (breaſt with your fore finger, 
and then cut off the vent, and draw them. Cut 
off the pinion at the firſt joint, and wipe the inſide 
with the pinion'you have cut off. Beat the breaſt 
bone flat with a rolling pin, put a ſkewer in the 
pinion, and bring the middle of the legs cloſe. 
Then run the ſkewer through the legs, body, and 
the other pinion; twiſt the head, and put it on the 
end of the ſkewer, with the bill fronting the breaſt. 
Put another ſkewer into the fideſman, put the 
legs cloſe on each fide the apron, and then run 
the ſkewer through all. If you wiſh to make the 
pheaſant, particularly if it be a cock, make a 
pleaſing appearance on the table, leave the beau- 
tiful feathers on the head, and cover them gently 
with paper to prevent their being injured by the 
heat of the fire. You may alſo ſave the long fea- 
thers in the tail to ſtick in the rump when roaſted. 
If they are to be boiled, put the legs in the ſame 
manner as truſſing a fowl. All ſorts of moor game 
are truſſed in the ſame way. | 


To truſs Woodcocks and Snipes. 


GREAT cate muſt be taken in picking theſe 
birds, as they are exceedingly tender, eſpecially 
. when 
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when they happen not to be quite freſh, and you 
muſt therefore be very cautious how you handle 
them, as even the heat of your hand will ſometimes 
take off the ſkin, which will totally deſtroy the 
beautiful appearance of the bird. Pick them 
clean, cut the pinions of the firſt. joint, and with 
the handle of a knife beat the breaſt-bone flat. 
Turn the legs cloſe to the thighs, and tie them to- 
gether at the joints. Put the thighs cloſe to the 
pinions, put a ſkewer into the pinions, and run it 
through the thighs, body, and the other pinion, 
Skin the head, turn it, take out the eyes, and put 
the head on the point of the ſkewer, with the bill 
cloſe to the breaſt. Do not forget, that theſe birds 
muſt never be drawn. 


To truſs Wild Fowl. 


PICK them clean, cut off the neck cloſe to the 
back, and with your middle finger looſen the liver 
and guts next the breaſt. Cut off the pinion at 
the firſt joint, then cut a ſlit between the vent and 
the rump, and draw them clean. Clean them 
properly with'the long feathers on the wing, cut off 

the nails, and turn the feet cloſe to the legs. Put 
a ſkewer in the pinion, pull the legs cloſe to the 

breaſt, and run the ſkewer through the legs, body, 
and the other pinion. Cut off the vent, and put 
the rump through it. Wild fowls of any kind may 
be truſſed in the ſame manner. 


To truſs Pigeons. 


HAVING picked them clean, cut off the neck 
cloſe to the SY take out the crop, cut off the 
vent, and draw out the guts and gizzard, but leave 
in the liver, for a pigeon has no gall. If they are 
to be roaſted, cut off the toes, cut a ſlit in one of 
the legs, and put the other through it. Draw the 
leg tight to the pinion, put a ſkewer through the 

. pinions, 
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pinions, legs, and body, and with the handle of a 
knife flatten the breaſt. Clean the gizzard, put it 
in one of the pinions, and turn the points on the 
back, If you intend to make a pie of them, you 
muſt cut the feet off at the joint, turn the legs, and 
ſtick them in the fides cloſe to the pinions. If 
they are to be Ven or boiled, you muſt do them 
in the ſame manner. | 


To tri 1 Lars. 


PICK chem perfectly clean, cut off their 1 
and the pinions of the firſt joint. Beat the breaſt- 
bone flat, then turn the feet cloſe to the legs, and 
put one into the other. Draw out the gizzard, 
and run a ſkewer through the middle of the bodies. 
Tie the ſkewer faſt to the ſpit when you put them 

down to roaſt. In the ſame manner you may treat 
Wheat-cars, and other ſmall birds. 


— ————— | ; 
CHAP. VIII. 
The various Methods of dreſſing Poultry. 
Pullets a la St. 13 


RUSS the legs in the body, ſlit them all along 
the back, and ſpread them open on a table. 
Take out the thigh-bones, and beat them with a 
rolling-pin. Then ſeaſon them with pepper, ſalt, 
mace, nutmeg, and ſweet herbs. Take a pound 
and a half of veal cut into thin ſlices, and 
it into a ſtewpan of a convenient ſize, to ſtew * 


pullets in. Cover it, and ſet it over a ſtove-or 
H 8s flow 
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ſlow fire; and when it begins to ſtick to the pan, 
ſtir in a little flour, and ſhake the pan about till it 
be a little brown. Then pour in as much broth 
as will ſtew the pullets, ſtir it together, put in a 
little whole pepper, an onion, and a little piece of 
bacon or ham. Put in your pullets, cover them 
cloſe, and let them ftew half an hour. Then take 
them out, lay them on the gridiron to brown on the 
inſide, ftrew them over with the yolk of an egg, 
ſome bread crumbs, and baſte them with a little 
butter. Let them be of a fine brown, and boil the 
gravy till there is about enough for ſauce; ſtrain 
it, put in a few muſhrooms, and a ſmall piece of 
butter rolled in flour. Lay 'the pullets in the 
diſh, pour in the ſauce, garniſh with lemon, and 
ſend them to table. 


| Chickens and Tongues. 


BOIL. half a dozen ſmall chickens very white, 
boil and peel as many hogs tongues, boil a cauli- 
flower whole in milk and water, and boil a good 
deal of ſpinach green. Lay your cauliflower in the 
middle, the chickens. cloſe all round, the tongues 
round them with the roots outwards, and the ſpinach 
in little heaps between the tongues. Garniſh with 


little pieces of toaſted bacon, and lay a ſmall piece 
on each tongue. | 


Chicken in Jelly. 

LET ſome jelly ſtand in a bowl till it be cold, 
and then lay in a cold roaſted chicken, with the 
breaſt downwards. Fill up the bowl with jelly 
that is a little warm, but as little warm as poſſible 
ſo as not to be ſet. When it is quite cold, ſet the 
bowl in warm water, juſt to looſen the jelly, and 


then turn it out. Put the chicken into the jelly 
the day before it is wanted. 


T 
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T force Chickens. 


HAVING rather more than half roaſted your 
chickens, take off the ſkin, then the meat, and 
chop it ſmall with ſhred parſſey and crumbs of 
bread,” pepper, and ſalt, and a little cream. Then 
put in the meat, and cloſe the ſkin. . You may 
brown it with a ſalamander, and ſerve it up. with 
white ſauce. 2A T7 

To fry cold Chickens. 

HAVING quartered your chicken, rub the quar- 
ters with the yolk of an egg, and ſtrew on them 
bread crumbs, pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, grated lemon 
peel, and chopped parſley. Fry them. Thicken 
ſome gravy with a little- flour, and add chyan, 


muſhroom powder, or catchup, with a little lemon 
juice. Pour it into the diſh with the chickens, 


To broil Chickens, 


HAVING. flit your chickens down the back, 
ſeaſon them with pepper and ſalt, and lay them on 
the gridiron over a clear fire, and at a great diſ- 
tance. Let the inſide continue next the fire till it 
is nearly half done; then turn them, taking care 
that the fleſhy ſides do not burn, and let them 
broil till they are of a fine brown. Take ſome 
good gravy ſauce, with ſome muſhrooms, and gar- 
niſh with lemon, the liver broiled, and the gizzard 
cut, flaſhed, and broiled, with pepper, and falt. 
Or you may broil your chicken in the following 
manner; cut it down the back, pepper and ſalt it, 
and broil it. Put over it white muſhroom ſauce, 
or melted butter with pickled muſhrooms. 


Chicken pulled. 


A chicken that has been rather under roaſted is 
beſt for this purpoſe. Cut off the legs, rumps, and 
ſide-bones together, and pull all the white part in 

H 3 little 
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little flakes, free from any ſkin. Toſs it up with 
a little cream, thickened with a'piece of butter 
mixed with flour. Stir it till the butter is melted, 
and add to it mace finely pounded, ſome whole 
pepper, ſalt, and a little lemon juice. Put this 
into a diſh, lay the rump in the middle, the legs 
at each end, peppered, ſalted, and broiled, and 
ſend them up to table. | 


Jo dreſs Chickens the Scotch Way. 
YOU muſt firſt finge your chickens, waſh, and 


then dry them in a clean cloth. Quarter them, 
and put them into a ſaucepan with juſt water 
enough to cover them. Put in a little bunch of 
parſley, and ſome chopped, and a blade or two 
of mace. Cover them cloſe down, Beat up five 
or fix eggs with the whites, and pour them into 
the liquor as ſoon as it boils. As ſoon as they are 
enough, take out the bunch of parſley, and fend 
them to table with the liquor in a deep diſh. 
While they are doing, take care to properly ſkim 
them, | | 


Chickens in Aſpie. 


TAKE two ſmall chickens, and put into them 
the pinions, livers, and gizzards, with a piece of 
butter, and ſome pepper and falt. Cover them 
with fat bacon, then with paper, run a long ſkewer 
through them, tie them to a ſpit, and roaſt them. 
When they are cold, cut them up, put them into 
the following ſauce, ſhake them round in it, and 
let them lie a few minutes before they are diſhed. 
Take as much cullis as you ſhall want for ſauce, 
heat it with ſmall: green onions chopped, or ſha- 
— a little tarragon and green mint, pepper and 

Chickens 
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Chickens q la Cavalier. 


TAKE as many chickens as you want, and 
truſs them as for boiling. Marinade them two 
hours in oil, with ſlices of peeled lemon, parſley, 
ſhalot, a clove of garlic, thyme, ſalt, and ſpices. 
Tie them up in ſlices of lard and paper, with as 
much of the;marinade as you can, and broil them 
on a ſlow fire. As ſoon as they are done, take off 
the paper, lard, and herbs, and ſerve them with 
any ſauce you think the moſt WN 


T o ſtew Chickens. 


HAVING half boiled two fine chickens, take 
them up in a pewter diſh, and cut them up, ſepa- 
rating every joint one from the other, and taking 
out the breaſt bones, If the liquor the chickens 
produce is not ſufficient, add a few ſpoonfuls of 
the water in which they were boiled, and putin a 
blade of mace, and a little ſalt. Cover it cloſe 
with another diſh, and ſet it over a ſtove or chafing- 
diſh of coals. Let it ſtew till the chickens are 
enough, and then ſend them hot to table, This 
is a pretty diſh for any fick perſon, or for a lady 
who lies in. In the ſame manner you may dreſs 
partridges, moor-game, or rabbits, 


Another Method. 


CUT a chicken into pieces, and alſo a carp 
with the roe, a dozen and a half of ſmall onions, 
a ſlice of ham, a bundle of parſley, ſome thyme, 
baſil, and four cloves. Put all together in a ſtew- 
pan with a piece of butter, and ſimmer it a little 
over a {low fire. Put in ſome broth, a little white 
wine, flour, pepper, and ſalt. Let it ſtew till the 
chicken is done, and the ſauce properly re- 
duced. Then take out the herbs and ham, put in 
a chopped anchovy and a few capers, and place 
H 4 the 
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the chicken on the diſh. Skim the ſauce, and ſerve 
It with the meat, uſing fried bread for garniſh. 


Artificial Chickens, 


HAVING made a rich forcemeat with chick- 
ens, veal, or lamb, ſeaſoned with pepper, ſalt, 
parſley, a ſhalot, a piece vf fat bacon, a little but- 
ter, and the yolk of an egg, work it up into the 
ſhape of chickens, putting the foot of the bird 
you intend to imitate in the middle, ſo as juſt to 
appear at the bottom. Roll the forcemeat well in 
the yolk of an egg, then the crumbs of bread, - 
ſend them to the oven, and bake them of a light 
brown: but in order 'that they may not touch 
each other, put them on tin plates well buttered. 
You may either ſend them to table dry, or with 
gravy in the diſh, Pigeons may be imitated the 
ſame way. | 


Chickens Chiringrate. 


CUT off the feet of your chickens, and bea 
the breaſt-bone flat with a rolling-pin, but take 
care not to break the ſkin, Flour them, try them 
in butter till they are of a fine brown, and then 
drain all the fat out of the pan, but leave in the 
chickens. Lay over your chickens a pound of 
gravy-beef cut very thin, a piece of beef alſo cut 
thin, a little mace, two or three cloves, ſome 
whole pepper, an onion, a ſmall bunch of ſweet 
herbs, and a piece of carrot. Then pour in a 
quart of boiling water, cover it cloſe, and let it 
ſtew for a quarter of an hour. Take out the 
_ chickens, and keep them hot. Let the gravy boil 
till it is quite rich and good, and then ſtrain it off, 
and put it into your pan again, with two ſpoonfuls 
of red wine, and a few muſhrooms. Put in your 

chickens again, and as ſoon as they are warm, take 
them up, lay them in your diſh, and pour Krogh 
| auce 
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| ſauce over them, Garniſh with lemon and a few 
ſlices of ham broiled, and ſend them to table. 


Chickens Feet with Forcemeat. 


PROCURE as many chickens feet as you 
want, and ſtrip off the ſkin by ſcalding them; then 
tie them up in a bundle, and ſtew them in a braze. 
Boil them till they be tender, with a little ſeaſon. 
ing, and then dry them in a cloth. You may 
make any kind of forcemeat you pleaſe, and fill 
up the claws with it, Dip them into ſome beaten 
eggs, and ftrew over them crumbs of bread. Do 
it a ſecond time, preſs it well on, and fry them 
with plenty of lard. Serve them up without any 
ſauce in the diſh, with a heap of fried parſley un- 
der them. Fowls or chickens feet make a pretty 
ſecond diſh, and may be done various ways, either 
in a little brown ſauce, with aſparagus tops, peas, 
artichoke bottoms; or in a fricaſſee, or with any 
kind of white ſauce. 


A Fowl with its own Gravy. 


HAVING truſſed a fowl as for boiling, lard 
it quite through with bacon, ham, and parſley. 
Put it in a pan of its own ſize, with a little butter, 
two or three ſlices of peeled lemon, a bundle of 
{ſweet herbs, three cloves, ſliced onions, carrots, 
pepper, ſalt, a little broth, ard a glaſs of white 
wine. Stew them ſlowly, till they be done, ſkim, 
and ſtrain the ſauce, and ſerve it with the fowl. 
You may omit the larding, if you have any ob- 
jection to it. 


Fouls ſtuffed. | 

BONE your fowls, fill them with the follow- 
ing forcemeat, and roaſt them. Take half a pound 
of beef ſuet, the meat of a fowl cut very ſmall, 
and beat them in a mortar, with a pound of veal, 
; | | ſome 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ſome truffles, morels, and muſhrooms, cut ſmall, 
a few ſweet: herbs, and parſley ſhred fine, ſome 
grated nutmeg, pepper, ſalt, and grated lemon- 
peel. Have ready for ſauce, ſome good gravy, 
with truffles and morels. You may lard the fowls, 


if you pleaſe. 


A Fowl forced, with a Ragoo of Oyſters. 


STUFF the craw of a fowl with a forcemeat, 
in which are a dozen oyſters. Cover the breaſt 
of the fowl with ſlices of bacon; then put on a 
ſheet of paper, and roaſt it. Take ſome cullis 
or good gravy, put in ſome oyſters with their li- 
quor ſtrained, a little muſhroom powder or catch- 
up, lemon-juice, and thicken it with flour. Add 


| ſome chyan and ſalt, if neceſſary, and boil it up. 


When the fowl is done, take off the bacon, and 
ſend it to table with the ſauce in the diſh. 


To ftew a Fowl. 


HAVING trufſed a fowl as for boiling, put it 
into a ſtewpan with a piece of butter, chopped 
parſley, ſhalot, and muſhrooms. Stew it on a flow 
fire about a quarter of an hour, turning it often. 
Then put it into another ſtewpan, with ſlices of 
veal and ham, and all the firſt ſeaſoning. Cover 
it with ſlices of bacon, ſtew it gently for a quarter 
of an hour longer, and then add a little whole 
pepper, and ſome ſalt, a little broth and white wine, 
and, having finiſhed it on a flow fire, ſkim and 


| train the braze. When it is quite ready, ſqueeze 


in a lemon, wipe the fowl clean from the fat, and 
ſerve it up. 7 N 


To force a Fowl. 


PICK a large fowl clean, cut it down the 
back, take out the entrails, and take the ſkin off 
whole. Cut the fleſh from the bones, and chop it 
with half a pint of oyſters, an ounce of beef 

mar- 
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marrow, and a little pepper and ſalt, mix it up 
with cream, lay the meat on the bones, draw the 
ſkin over it, and ſew up the back. Cut large 
thin ſlices of bacon, lay them over the breaſt of 
your fowl, and tie the bacon on with a packthread. 
It will take one hour roaſting before a moderate 
fire. Make a good brown gravy ſauce, pour it 
into your diſh, take the bacon off, lay in your 
fowl, and ſerve it up, garniſhed with oyſters, muſh- 
rooms, or pickles, 


A Fowl with ſharp Sauce. 


HAVING truffed a fowl as for roaſting, make 
a forcemeat with ſcraped lard, or butter, a little 
tarragon, chervil, burnet, garden-creſs, pepper, 
ſalt, and the yolks of two or three eggs. Stuff 
the fowl with it, and make the ſauce with a little 
cullis, a few of the above herbs pounded, two 
anchovies, and a few capers. When it is done, 
ſtrain it, add a little more cullis, and a little 
muſtard, pepper, and ſalt. Warm it, but do not 


boil it, and ſend it up with your roaſted fowl. 


To marinade a Fowl. 


TAKE a large fowl, and with your finger raiſe 
the ſkin from the breaſt-bone. Cut a veal ſweat- 
bread very ſmall, a few oyſters, a few muſhrooms, 
an anchovy, ſome pepper, a little nutmeg, ſome 
lemon-peel, and a little thyme. Chop all together | 
ſmall, and mix it with the yolk of an egg. Stuff it 
in between the ſkin and fleſh, but take care that 
you do not break the ſkin, and then ſtuff what 
oyſters you pleaſe into the body of the fowl. If 
you chuſe it, you may lard the breaſt of your 

fowl with bacon. Paper the breaſt, and roaſt it. 
Make a good gravy, garniſh with lemon, and ſend it 
up to table, | 


A Fowl 
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A: Fowl d la Braze. 


HAVING trufſed your fowl as for boiling, put 
over it a layer of fat bacon, cut in pretty thin 
ſlices. Wrap it round inbeet-leaves, then in a 
veal caul, and put it into a large ſaucepan with 
three pints of water, a glaſs of Madeira wine, a 
bunch of ſweet herbs, two or three blades of 
mace, and half a lemon. Stew it till it is quite 
tender, then take it up, and ſkim off the fat. 
Thicken your gravy with flour and butter, and 
ſtrain it through a hair ſieve. Put to it a pint of 
oyſters, and a teacupful of thick cream, Keep 
ſhaking your toſſing-pan over the fire, and when 
it has ſimmered a little, ſerve up your fowl with 
the bacon, beet-leaves, and caul on, and pour 
your ſauce hot upon it. Garniſh with barberries, 
or red beet-root. 


To haſh Fouls. 


HAVING cut your fowl into pieces, put to it 
ſome gravy, with a little cream, ſome catchup, or 
muſhroom powder, grated lemon-peel, ſome nut- 
meg, a few oyſters and their liquor, and a piece 
of butter rolled in flour, Keep it ſtirring till the 


butter is melted, and then lay ſippets round we 
dith. | 


Another Method. 


CUT up your fowl as for eating, and put it into 
a toſſing-pan, with half a pint of gravy, a tea- 
ſpoonful of lemon pickle, a little muſhroom 
catchup, a ſlice of lemon, and thicken it with flour 
and butter. Juſt before you diſh it up, put in a 
ſpoonful of good cream, lay ſippets round your 
diſh, and ſend it up to table, 


To 
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To ragoo Fowls, 


HAVING procured a large capon, or two pul- 
lets, cut off their pinions and feet, and tuck in the 
legs. Prepare your ragoo thus. Get a veal ſweet- 
bread, or two of lambs, the fat liver of a turkey or 
fowls, ſome cock's ſtones, three or four mufhrooms, 
and a thin ſlice or two of lemon. Blanch all well 
with eggs, cut them into ſmall dice, and ſtew them 
in a ladle of cullis. You may add to it three or 
four gizzards, and a few coxcombs, boiled till 
they are tender. Fill up the bellies of your fowls 
or capon, and ſew them up at both ends, but make 
a reſerve of ſome of your ragoo to pour over them. 
Put them acroſs upon a lark-fpit, and tie them 
upon another. Lard them with bacon, cover 
them with paper, and roaſt them gently, that they 
may be nice and white. Strew in a little minced 
parſley, and a little ſhalot. Squeeze in the juice 
of a lemon or orange, and ſerve them up, with the 
ragoo under them. | 


A Fowl Servant- Faſhion. 


HAVING truſſed a fowl as for roaſting, make 
a forcemeat with the liver, chopped parſley, ſha- 
lots, butter, pepper, and ſalt. Stuff the fowl with 
it, cover it with buttered paper, and roaſt it. 
When it 1s three parts done, take off the paper, 
baſte it with yolks of eggs beaten up with melted 
butter, and a good quantity of bread crumbs. 
Finiſh the roaſting, when it will be of a fine yellow 
colour. Make a ſauce with a little butter, an an- 
chovy chopped, a few capers, a little flour, broth, 
pepper, falt, and a little nutmeg. Thicken the 
ſauce, and ſerve it up under the fowl. 


To dreſs a cold Fowl. 


CUT your fowl into quarters, and beat up an 
egg or two. Grate in a little nutmeg, an" a 
| ile 
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little ſauce, ſome chopped parſley, and a few 
crumbs of bread. Beat them well together, and 
dip your fowl into this batter. Then put them in- 
to a ſtew-pan in hot dripping, and fry them of a 
fine light brown. Prepare a little good gravy, 
thickened with a little flour, and put in a ſpoonful 
of catchup. Lay the fry in the diſh, and pour the 
ſauce over it. You may garniſh with lemon, or a 
few muſhrooms. N 


Another Method. 


HAVING. peeled off the ſkin of the fowl, and 
pulled the fleſh off the bones in as large pieces as 
you could, drudge it with a little flour, and fry it 
in butter of a nice brown. Toſs it up in rich 
gravy, well ſeaſoned, and thicken it with a piece 
of butter rolled in flour. Squeeze in the juice of 
a lemon, and ſend it up to table. | 


Zo roaſt a Fowl with Cheſnuts. 


ROAST ſome cheſnuts very carefully, ſo that 
they may not be burnt, and then take off the ſkins, 
and peel them. Cut about a dozen of them ſmall, 
and bruiſe them in a mortar. Parboil the liver of the 
fowl, bruiſe it, and cut about a quarter of a pound 
of ham or bacon, and pound it. Then mix them 
all together, with a good quantity of chopped 
parſley, ſweet herbs, ſome mace, pepper, ſalt, and 
nutmeg. Mix theſe together, put it into your fowl, 
and roaſt it. The beſt way of doing this is to tie 
the neck, and hang it up by the legs to roaſt with 
a ſtring, and then baſte it with butter. For ſauce, 
you may take the reſt of the cheſnuts peeled and 
ſkinned, put them into ſome good gravy, with a 
little white wine, and thicken it with a piece of 
butter rolled in flour. Then lay your fowl in the 
diſh, pour in the ſauce, garniſh with lemon, and 
ſend it up to table. | 


To 
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To dreſs a Turkey. 


HAVING boned your turkey, make the fol- 
lowing forcemeat. 'Cut the fleſh of a fowl ſmall, 
and beat a pound of veal in a mortar, with half a 
pound of beef ſuet, as much crumbs of bread, 
ſome muſhrooms, truffles, and morels, cut ſmall ; 
a few ſweet herbs and parſley, with ſome nutmeg, 
pepper, and falt, a little beaten mace, and ſome 
lemon peel. Mix all theſe together with the yolks 
of two eggs, put it into your turkey, and roaſt it. 
Make your ſauce of good gravy, and put into It 
muſhrooms, truffles, and morels. You may lard 
your turkey, if you pleaſe, 


To roaſt a Turkey. 


HAVING cut your turkey down the back, 
and boned it with a ſharp knife, with a forcemeat, 
made as above directed, fill up the places where 
the bones came out, and fill the body, ſo that it 
may look juſt as it did before it was boned. Then 
ſew up the back, and roaſt it. Be ſure to leave 
the pinions on. Put good gravy into the diſh, and 
garniſh with lemon. You may uſe oyſter ſauce, 
celery ſauce, or any other ſauce you pleaſe. 


A Turkey roaſted with Cray-fiſh. 

TRUSS a young turkey, as for roaſting, and 
make a forcemeat with ſome fat bacon, ſuet, and 
the white of a chicken, all cut as fine as poſſible, 
with ſome freſh muſhrooms, finely minced. Mix 
theſe ingredients well together, with ſome pepper, 
ſalt, the leaves of ſweet herbs picked clean from 
the ſtalks, and a little grated nutmeg. Mix them 
and chop them well together. Then boil ſome 
crumbs of bread in rich cream, and put it to the 


forcemeat. Take the yolks of two new-laid eggs, 


beat them well, and mix them in the forcemeat. 
| | Stuff 
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Stuff the crop of the turkey, raiſe the ſkin a little 
above the breaſt, and put as much of the forcemeat 
as will go in without tearing it. If any be left, put 
it into the body. Waſh ſome: cray-fiſh, boil them 
In water, and pick out the tails and bodies. Cut 
ſome muſhrooms, but not ſmall, ſome truffles in 
thin ſlices, ſome artichoke bottoms and aſparagus 
tops, boiled and cut in pieces. Mix all theſe to- 
gether with the cray-fiſh, put them into a ſaucepan, 
with a piece of butter, ſome nutmeg cut in ſlices, 
pepper, ſalt, three or four ſlices of lemon, and a 
little onion cut ſmall. Let all theſe fimmer over 
a ſlow fire, and when it is enough, put in ſome 
cullis of cray-fiſh to thicken it. Put fome of this 
ragoo into the body of the turkey, tie it up at both 
ends, and ſkewer and ſpit it for roaſting. Streu 
ſome ſtuffing over'it, then ſome ſlices of bacon, 
and. cover all with buttered paper. Let it be 
thoroughly done before a good fire, and then take 
off the paper and bacon, pour the reſt of the ra- 
goo over it, and ſend it up to table. 


Turkey à la Daube. 


FLAVING cut the turkey down the back juſt 
enough to enable you to bone it, without ſpoiling 
the look of it, ſtuff it with forcemeat made of 
oyſters chopped fine, crumbs of bread, pepper, 
ſalt, ſhalots, a very little thyme, parſley, and but- 
ter. Fill it as full as you like, few it up, and tie 
zit up in a clean cloth. Then boil it till it be 

white; but be careful not to do it too much. Y 
may ſerve it up with oyſter ſauce, or rake 
rich gravy of the bones, with a piece of veal, mut- 
ton, and bacon, ſeafoned with pepper, ſalt, ſha- 
lots, and alittle bit of mace. Strain it off through 
a ſie ve, and ſtew your turkey in it, after it is half- 
boiled, juſt halt an hour. Diſh it up with the 
grayy after it is well ſkimmed, ftrained, and . 

| ene 
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ened with a few muſhrooms ſtewed white, or ſtewed 
$08 5 forcemeat balls, fried oyſters, or ſweet- 
reads, and pieces of lemon. | 


Turkies and Chickens. 


TAK E a turkey, and as many chickens as you 
like, ſeaſon them with ſalt, pepper, and cloves, 
and boil them; and to every quart of broth, put 
a quarter of a pound of rice, or vermicelli This 
is eaten with ſugar and cinnamon, though theſe 
may both be omitted. This is a Dutch diſh. 


A Turkey dreſſed the Italian Way. 


HAVING minced the liver of a young turkey 
very fine, with ſome chopped parſley - and ſome 
freſh muſhrooms, ſome pepper, ſalt, and more than 
an ounce of butter, mix them well together, and 
put them into the body of the turkey. Put a 


„ 


piece of butter into a ewpan, ſome ſhalots, and 


pepper and ſalt. When it is hot, put in the tur- 


key, turn it often, that it may be of a fine brown, 
and lay it to cool, Then lap over it ſome ſlices 
of bacon, and cover it all over with paper; put it 
upon a ſpit, and lay it down to roaſt, In the 
mean time, cut ſome large muſhrooms very fine, 
with twice the quantity of parſley, and a few green 
onions cut ſmall. Put half a pint of white wine 
into a ſaucepan, and, as ſoon as it is hot, put in 
theſe ingredients; add ſome pepper and ſalt, the 
Juice of a lemon, and two cloves of garlic. Let 
them boil, and then put in a quarter of a pint of 
rich gravy, and a ſmall teacupful of oil. Let all 
boil up once or twice, then take out the garlic, 
and put in a piece of butter rolled in flour. Lay 
the turkey in the diſh, and pour the ſauce over it. 


1 | To 
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To ſtew a Turkey. 


BO NE a ſmall turkey, and fill it with the fol. 
lowing forcemeat. Take half a pound of veal, 
the meat of two pigeons, and a pickled tongue 
boiled and peeled. Chop thele all together, and 
beat them in a mortar, with ſome marrow from a 
beef bone, or a pound of ſuet from a loin of veal: 
Seaſon them with two or three cloves, two or three 
blades of mace, half a nutmeg dried before the 
fire and pounded, and ſome ſalt. Mix all theſe 
well together, fill the turkey, and-fry it of a fine 
brown. Put it into a pot that will juſt hold it, 
lay ſome ſkewers at the bottom of the pot to keep : 
the turkey from ſticking, and put in a quart of 
good beef gravy. Cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew 
for half an hour very gently. Then put in a glaſs 
of red wine, a ſpoonful of catchup, a large ſpoonful 
of pickled muſhrooms, ſome truffles, morels, and a 
piece of butter rolled in flour. Cover it cloſe, 
and let it ſtew half an hour longer. Fry ſome hol- 
low French rolls; then take ſome oyſters, ſtew 
them in a ſaucepan with their own liquor, a bit 
of mace, a little white wine, and'a piece of butter 
rolled in flour. Let them ſtew till pretty thick, 
and then fill the rolls with them. Lay the turkey 
in the diſh, pour the ſauce over it, lay the rolls 
on each ſide, and ſend it up to table. 


Another Method. 


MAKE a deb white forcemeat of veal, and ſtuff 
it into the craw of a large turkey. Having ſkew- 
ered it for boiling, boil it in ſoft water till it be 
almoſt enough. Then take up your turkey, and 
put it in a pot, with ſome of the water it was 
boiled. in, to keep it hot. Put ſeven or eight 
heads of celery, well waſhed and cleaned, into 
the water the turkey was boiled in. As ſoon as 

they 
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they are tender, take them up, and put in your 
turkey with the breaſt downwards, and ſtew it a 
quarter of an hour. Then take it up, and thicken 
your ſauce with butter and flour. Then put in 
your celery, pour the ſauce and celery hot upon 
the turkey's breaſt, and ſerve it up. 


A Turkey with pickled Pork and Onions. 


TAKE twenty-four ſmall white onions, and 
boil them in broth, with half a pound of pickled 


pork cut into thin ſlices, a bundle of parſley, ſome 
green ſhalots, ſome thyme, two cloves, and. a lit- 
tle whole pepper and ſalt. As ſoon as they be 
done, drain them, put them into the turkey, and 
wrap it in ſlices of bacon, and paper over it, and 
then roaſt it. Make a ſauce with a piece of but- 
ter, a ſlice of ham, two ſhalots, and a few muſh- 
rooms. Let them ſoak a little, and then add 
two ſpoonfuls of broth, and as much cullis. - Sim- 


mer it about an hour, ſkim it, and drain it. When 


the whole is ready, add a ſmall ſpoonful of muſ- 
tard, a little pepper and ſalt, and ſerve it up. 
A Turkey ſtuffed. 


MINCE a pound of beef, and three quarters 
of a pound of ſuet, very ſmall. Seaſon it with 


pepper, ſalt, cloves, mace, and ſweet marjoram, 


and mix chem with two or three eggs. Looſen 
the {kin all round the turkey, ang ſtuff it. Then 


ſpit it and roaſt it. This is the Hambourg me- 


thod of dreſſing a turkey. 


A Turkey in Jelly. 


HAVING boiled a turkey properly white, let 
it ſtand till it be cold, and in the mean time 


prepare the following jelly. Skin a fowl and take * 


off all the fat; but do not cut it into pieces, nor 


break the bones. Take four pounds of a leg of 


$ I 2 * , veal, 
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veal, without any fat or ſkin, and put it into a 
well-tinned ſaucepan. Put to it three quarts of 
water, and ſet it on a very clear fire till it begins 
to ſimmer; but be fure to ſkim it well, and take 
great care that it does not boil. When it is ſkim- 
med, keep it juſt fimmering, and put to it two large 
blades of mace, half a nutmeg, twenty corns of 
white pepper, and a little piece of lemon-peel the 
fize of a fix-pence, This will require fix or ſeven 
hours doing. When you think the jelly is ſtiff 
enough, which you will know by taking a little 
out to cool, be ſure to ſkim off all the fat, if 
there be any, without diſturbing the meat in the 
faucepan. A quarter of an hour before it is done, 
throw in a large teafpoonful of ſalt, and ſqueeze 
in the juice of half a Seville orange or lemon. 
When you think it is enough, ſtrain it through a 
ſieve; but do not pour it all quite off to the bot- 
tom, for fear of ſettlings. Lay your turkey into 
the diſh, in which you intend to ſend it up to 
table, beat up the whites of ſix eggs to a froth, 
and put the liquor to it. Then boil it five or ſix 
minutes, run it through a jelly bag till it is quite 
clear, and then pour the liquor over the turkey. 
Let it ſtand till quite cold, and, having given dif- 
ferent colours to the jelly, with a ſpoon ſprinkle 
it over in what forms you pleaſe, and ſend it to 
table. If you can get a few naſtertium flowers, 
and ſtick them in different parts, they will have a 
pretty effect, but all theſe ornaments depend on 
taſte and fancy. | 


To glaze a Turkey. 

PICK, draw, and finge a young turkey, but do 
not let it be too ſmall. Lay it a little time over 
a clear charcoal fire, and turn it often. Prepare 
a ragoo of ſweetbreads, take off the turkey, ſplit 
it down the back, fill it with the ragoo, ſew it 


up, 
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up, -and lard it with bacon. At the bottom of a 
deep ſtewpan put ſome flices of ham, veal, and 
beef. Lay the turkey upon theſe, and ſtrew over 
it ſome ſweet herbs, cover them cloſe, and let 
them ſtew over a ſlow fire. When they are enough, 
take off the ſtewpan, take out the turkey, and 
then pour into the turkey a litile good broth. Stir 
it about, ſtrain off the liquor, and ſkim off the 
fat. Set it over the fire again, and boil it to a 
jelly. Then put in the turkey, and ſet the pan 
over a gentle fire or ſtove, and it will be ſoon well 
glazed. Pour ſome eſſence of ham into the diſh 
and put in the turkey. | 


HAVING truſſed a turkey with the legs in- 
wards, flatten it as much as you can, and put it 
into a ſtewpan, with melted lard, chopped | parity, 
ſhalots, muſhrooms, and a little garlic. Give it a 
few turns on the fire, and add the juice of half a 
lemon to keep it white. Then put it into another 
ſtewpan, with ſlices of veal, a flice of ham, the 
melted lard, and every thing as ufed before, add- 
ing whole pepper and ſalt. Cover it over with 
ſlices of lard, and ſtew it gently about half an 
hour over a flow fire. Then put to it a glaſs bf 
wine, and a little broth, and finiſh the brazing. 
Skim and ftrain the ſauce, add a little cullis to it, 
reduce it to a proper eonſiſtence, and then ſend 
it up to table. . 


5 To haſh 4 Turkey, | 
STIR ſome flour rolled in a piece of butter 
into fome cream and a little veal gravy, and give 


it a boil. Cut the turkey into pieces of a moderate 


ſize, and put it into the ſauce, with ſome grated 
lemon-peel, white pepper, and mace pounded, a 


I 3 | little 
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little muſhroom powder, or catchup. Simmer them 
up, 40d add to it ſome oyſters, if you chooſe. 


4 nother Method. 


| FIRST take the legs of your turkey, and then 
cut the thighs into two pieces; cut off the pinions, 
and alſo the breaſt into pretty large pieces; but 
remember to take off the ſkin, or it will give a 
greaſy taſte to the gravy. Put it into a ſtewpan 
with a pint of gravy, a teaſpoonful of lemon. 

ickle, a ſlice of the end of a lemon, and alittle 
Pentel mace. Boll your turkey fix or ſeven mi- 
nutes; but, if you boil it longer, it will make it 
hard. Put it on your diſh, and thicken your gravy 
with flour and butter. Mix the yolks of two eggs 
with a ſpoonful of thick cream, and put it into 

our gravy. Shake it over the fire til] it is quite 
15 but do not let it boil. Strain it, and pour it 
over your turkey. Lay ſippets round it, garniſh 
with lemon or pariley, and ſend it up to table. 


” Ducks 4 la Braze, 


HAVING larded your duck, put a ſlice or 
two of beef at the bottom of your ſtewpan, then 
the duck, a piece of bacon, and ſome more beef 
ſliced, a carrot, an onion, a flice of lemon, ſome 
whole pepper, and a bunch of ſweet herbs: Co- 
ver this cloſe, and ſet it a few minutes over the fire. 
Then ſhake in ſome flour, pour in near a quart 
of beef broth or boiling water, and a little red 
wine heated. Stew it about half an hour, ſtrain 
the ſauce, ſkim-it, put to it chyan, and more wine, 
if neceſſary, wich a ſhalot, and a little lemon 

uice. Some add artichoke bottoms boiled and 
quartered, 


Ducks 
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Ducks a la Mode. 


TAK E two ducks, flit them down the backs, 
and bone them carefully. Make a forcemeat of 
the crumb of a penny loaf, four ounces of fat bacon 
ſcraped, a little parſley, thyme, lemon-peel, two 


ſhalots or onions ſhred very fine, with pepper, 
ſalt, and nutmeg, to your taſte, and two eggs. Stuff 


your ducks with this, and ſew them up. Then 
lard them down each ſide of the breaſt with ba- 
con, dredge them well with flour, and put them 


into a Dutch oven to brown. Then put them into a 


ſtewpan with three pints of gravy, a glaſs of red 
wine, a teaſpoonful of lemon-pickle, a large one 


of walnut and muſhroom catchup, one of brown-. 


ing, and an anchovy, with chyan pepper to your 


taſte. Stew them gently over a flow fire for an 


hour; and when they are enough, thicken your 
gravy, and put in a few truffles and morels. Strain 
your gravy and pour it upon them. 


A Duck with green Peas. . 


PUT a piece of freſh butter into a deep ſtewpan, 
and ſet over the fire. Singe your duck, flour it, 


and put it into the pan. Turn it two or three 
minutes, and then pour out all the fat, but let the 


duck remain in the pan. Put to it a pint of gravy, 


a pint of peas, two lettuces cut ſmall, a ſmall bun- 
dle of ſweet herbs, and a little pepper and ſalt, 


Cover them cloſe, and let them ſtew for half an 
hour, now and then giving the pan a ſhake. When 


they are nearly done, grate in a little nutmeg, put 


in a very little beaten mace, and thicken it either 
with a piece of butter rolled in flour, or the yolk of 
an egg beat up with two or three ſpoonfuls of cream. 
Shake it all together for three or four minutes, take 
out the ſweet herbs, lay the duck in the diſh, and 
pour the ſauce over it. 
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Macedonian Ducks. 


TAKE four artichoke bottoms, and cut them 
into. pieces. Put them into boiling water, with 
about a pint of garden beans firſt ſcalded and 
huſked. Boil theſe together till almoſt done, and 
then drain them. Put the whole into the ſtewpan, 
with a good piece of butter, chopped muſhrooms, 
a little winter ſavory, parſley, and ſhalots, all 
finely chopped. Add a little flour, two ſpoonfuls 
of veal gravy, and a glaſs of white wine. Simmer 
them ſlowly till all is well done, and the ſauce re- 
duced to a proper conſiſtence. Laſt of all, add a 
little cullis, a ſqueeze of a lemon, and a little pep- 
per and falt. Serve this ragoo under two ducks 


quartered, and brazed in a well feaſoned braze, 
with ſlices of veal and bacon, 


To haſh Ducks. 


HAVING roaſted two ducks till they be nearly 
three parts done, take them up, and let them 
ſtand to cool. Then cut the breaſt into thin ſlices, 
and take care of the gravy. The legs will ſerve 
for another diſh, which you may dreſs by wrap- 
ping them in a caul with a good forcemeat, and 
ſerve them up with cullis ſauce. For the fillets, 
cut cucumbers, and marinade them about an hour, 
with. a litthe vinegar, ſalt, and an onion fliced. 
Then take out the onion, ſqueeze the cucumbers 
in a cloth, and put them into a ſtewpan with a bit 
of butter, a ſlice of ham, a liule broth, flour, and 
veal gravy, Boil it lowly, ſkim it well, take out 
the ham, and put the meat to it to warm, without 
boiling. You may do the fame with chopped truf- 
fles, or muſhrooms, or any thing elſe in feaſon. 
You may haſh a cold roaſted duck in this manner. 


To 


. 
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To boil Ducks the French Way. 


TAKE two dozen of roaſted chefnuts, and put 
them into a pint of rich beef gravy, with a few 
leaves of thyme, two ſmall onions, a little whole 


pepper, and a race of ginger. Then take a fine 


tame duck, lard it, and half roaft it. Put it into 
the gravy, let it ſtew ten minutes, and put in a 
quarter of a pint of red wine. When the duck is 
enough, take it out, and boil up the gravy to a 
proper thickneſs. Skim it very clean from fat, lay 
the duck in the diſh, pour the ſauce over it, gar= 
niſh with lemon, and ſend it up to table. 


Another French Method. 


HAVING larded your ducks, and half roaſted. 
them, take them off the ſpit, and put them into a 
large earthen pipkin, with half a pint of red wine, 
a pint of good gravy, ſome cheſnuts roaſted and 
peeled, half a pint of large oyſters, the liquor 
ſtrained and the beards taken off, two or three 
little onions minced ſmall, a very little ſtripped 
thyme, mace, pepper, and a little ginger finely 
beaten, with the cruſt of a French roll grated. 
Cover it clofe, and let it ſtew half an hour over a 


ſlow fire. When they are enough, take them up, 


and pour the ſauce over them. 


Duc|lings rolled. 


CUT a pretty large duckling into two, bone it 
thoroughly, and lay on a forcemeat made with the 


breaſts of roaſted poultry, Roll. it up, tie flices 
of bacon round it, and boil it in a little broth, 


with a glaſs of white wine, a bundle of ſweet herbs, 
and two cloves. When it is done, gently ſqueeze 
out the fat, and wipe the duck clean. Send it up 
to table with what ſauce you like beſt. 7 

| o 
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To dreſs Wild Ducks. 


HAVING half roaſted your duck, lay i it in a 
diſh, and carve it, but leave the joints hanging to- 
gether. Throw a little pepper and ſalt, and ſqueeze 
the juice of a lemon over it. Turn it on the 
| breaſt; and preſs it hard with a plate, and add to its 
own gravy two or three ſpoonfuls of good made 
gravy. Cover it cloſe with another diſh, and ſet 
it over a ſtove ten minutes. Then ſend it to table 
hot in the diſh it was done in, and garniſh with 
lemon. 
| x Gooſe a la Mode. 

HAVING picked, cleaned, ſkinned, and 
boned your goole nicely, take off the fat, and boil 
and peel a dried tongue. Treat a fowl in the 
fame manner as the gooſe, ſeaſon it with pepper, 
ſalt, and beater mace, and roll it round the tongue. 
Seaſon the gooſe in the ſame manner, and put both 
tongue and fowl into the gooſe. Put it-into a lit- 
tle pot that will juſt hold it, with two quarts of beef 
gravy, a bundle of - ſweet herbs, and an onion. 
Put ſome ſlices of ham, or good bacon, between 
the fowl and gooſe; then coyer it cloſe, and let it 
ſtew very ſlowly for an hour over the fire. Then 
take up your gooſe, and ſkim off all the fat. Strain 
it, and put in a glaſs of red wine, two ſpoonfuls of 
catchup, a veal ſweetbread cut ſmall, ſome truffles, 
muſhrooms, and morels, a piece of butter rolled 
in flour, and, if wanted, ſome pepper and ſalt. 
Put in the gooſe again, cover it cloſe, and let it 
ſtew half an hour longer. Then take it up, pour 
the ragoo over it, and garniſh with lemon. You 
muſt remember to ſave the bones of the gooſe and 
fowl, and put them into the gravy when it is firſt 
ſet on. It will be an improvement, if you roll 
| ſome beef marrow between the tongue 1 the 
owl, 
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fowl, and between the fowl and the gooſe, as it 
will make them mellow, and eat the finer. ' It ma 

not be improper here to obſerve, that the beſt 
method to bone a gooſe or fowl of any ſort 1s to 
begin at the breaſt, and take out all the bones 
without cutting the back; for when it is ſewed up, 


and you come to ſtew it, it generally burſts in the 


back, whereby the ſhape of it is ſpoiled. 


To ſmoke a Gooſe. 


TAKE off all the fat of a large ſtubble gooſe, 
and dry it well infide and out with a cloth, Waſh 
it all over with vinegar, and then rub. it over with 
common ſalt, ſaltpetre, and a quarter of a pound 
of coarſe ſugar, Rub the ſalts well in, and let it 
lie a fortnight, then drain it well, ſew it up ina 
cloth, and let it hang in the chimney for a month. 
You may then boil it, and ſerve it Op with onion 
ſauce, greens, &c. | 


To ragoo a Gooſe. 


HAVING beat the breaſt down with a ＋ . 
preſs it down with your hand, ſkin it, and dip it 
into ſcalding water. As ſoon as it is cold, lard i 
with bacon, and ſeaſon it with pepper, ſalt, and a 
little beaten mace. Then flour it all over, take a 
pound of good beef ſuet cut ſmall, and put it into 
a deep ſtewpan. As ſoon as it is melted, put in your 
goole, and let it be brown on both fides. Then 
put in a quart of boiling gravy, an onion or two, a 
bundle of ſweet herbs, ſome whole pepper, and a 


few cloves. Cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew ſoftly 


till it is tender. An hour will do it, if it be ſmall, 
and an hour and half, if large. In the mean time, 
boil ſome turnips almoſt enough, ſome carrots and 
onions quite enough. Cut your turnips and __ 
rots the fame as for a harrico of mutton, and 

them into a mucepan with half a pint of good beef 


gravy, 
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gravy, a little pepper and ſalt, a piece of butter 
rolled in flour, and ſtew them all together a quar- 
ter of an hour. Take the gooſe and well drain it, 
then lay it in the diſh, and pour the ragoo over it. 


To marinade a Gooſe. 


TAKE all the bones out of your gooſe, and 
make the following forcemeat. Take ten or twelve 
ſage leaves, two large onions, and two or three 
large ſharp apples, ſhred very fine. Mix theſe with 
the crumb ata a penny loaf, four ounces of beef mar- 
row, a glaſs of red wine, half a nutmeg grated, 
pepper, ſalt, and a little lemon-peel ſhred ſmall. 
Make this into a light ſtuffing, with the yolks of 
four eggs, about an hour before you want it, and 
then put it into the gooſe. Fry the gooſe of a 
good eb then put it into a deep ſtewpan, with 
two quarts of good gravy, and cover it cloſe. 
Having let it ſtew two hours, take it out, and ſkim 
off the fat. Add to it a large ſpoonful of lemon 
pickle, one of browning, one of red wine, an an- 
chovy ſhred fine, beaten mace, pepper, and ſalt to 
your palate. Thicken it with flour and butter, 
give it a boil, difh up your gooſe, ſtrain your gra- 
vy, and pour it over it. 


To flew Giblets. 

HAVING cut the neck into four pieces, and 
pinions in two, ſlice the gizzard, clean it well, and 
ſtew them in two quarts of water, or mutton broth, 
with a handful of ſweet herbs, an anchovy, a few 
pepper corns, three or four cloves, a ſpoonful of 
catchup, and an onion. As ſoon as the giblets are 
tender, put in a ſpoonſul of good cream, and thick- 
en it with flour and butter. Lay ſippets round a 


ſoup-diſh, pour in the whole, after . it, and 
ſend them up to table. 


Anethir 
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Another Method. 5 


S CAL D and clean your giblets well, cut off the 
bill, divide the head, ſkin the feet, and ſtew all in 
Juſt water enough for ſauce. Put in a ſprig of 
thyme, ſome whole black pepper, and an onion. 
Let them do till they are tender, and then ſtrain 


the ſauce. If the ſauce is not thiek enough, add a 


little catchup and flour. Lay fippets round the 
diſh, pour in your giblets and ſauce, and ſerve them 


up. 
Giblets a la Turtle. 


CLEAN three pair of giblets well, and cut 
them as before directed. Put them into a ſtewpan 
with four pounds of ſcrag of veal, and two pounds 
of lean beef, covered with water. When they 
boil, ſkim them very clean. Then put in fix 
cloves, four blades of mace, eight corns of allſpice, 
beat very fine; ſome baſil, ſweet marjoram, win- 


ter ſavory, and a little thyme, chopped very fine; 


three onions, two turnips, and one carrot. Stew 
them all tender, then ſtrain them through a ſieve, 


and waſh them clean out of the herbs in ſome 


warm water. Put a piece of butter into your ſtew- 
pan, melt it, and put in as much flour as will 
thicken it. Stir it till it is ſmooth, then put in 
your liquor, and keep ſtirring it all the time, other- 
wiſe it will go into lumps, and ſhould that hap- 
pen, you muſt ſtrain it through a ſieve. Then 
falt, and a little chyan pepper. Stew it ten 
minutes, and then put in your giblets. Add the 
juice of a lemon, ſtew them a quarter of an hour, 
and ſerve them up in a tureen. Never put your 
livers in at firſt, but boil them in a ſaucepan of 
water by themſelves. If you chooſe it, you may 
put egg-balls into your diſh, made thus. m_ 
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the yolks of fix eggs boiled hard, in a mortar; 
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throw in a ſpoonful of flour, and the yolk of a 


raw egg, and beat them together till they are ſmooth, 


Then roll them in little balls, ſcald them in boiling 
water, and put them in Las before you ſerve = 


the giblets. 


-0- 


Pigeons en . 


SKE WER fix young pigeons as for boiling. 
Grate the crumb of a penny loaf, take half a pound 
of fat bacon, ſhred ſome ſweet herbs and parſley 
fine, two ſhalots or a little onion, a little lemon 
peel, and a little grated nutmeg; ſeaſon it with 
pepper and ſalt, and mix it up with the yolks of 
two eggs. Put this forcemeat into the craws and 
bellies of your pigeons, lard them down the breaſt, 
and fry them brown with a little butter. Then 
put them into a ſtewpan, with a pint of ſtrong 
brown gravy, a gill of white wine, and ſtew them 
three quarters of an hour. Thicken it with alittle 
butter rolled in flour, ſeaſon it with ſalt and chyan 
pepper, put the pigeons in the diſh, and ſtrain the 
gravy over them. Send them up hot to table, 
with ſome forcemeat bay laid round them. 


Pigeons a la Souſſel. 


HAVING boned four pigeons, make a force- 
meat as above directed. Stuff them, and put 
them into a ſtewpan with a pint of veal gravy. 
Stew them very gently half an hour, and then take 
them out. Wrap them all round with a veal force- 
meat, rub them over with the yolk of an egg, and 
fry them in good dripping of a nice brown. Take 
the gravy they were: ſtewed. in, kim off the fat, 
thicken it with a little butter rolled in flour, the 
yolk of an egg, and a gill of cream beat up. Sea- 
ſon it with pepper and ſalt, mix all together, and 
keep it ſtirring one way till it is ſmooth. Strain it 

into 
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into your diſh, and put on the pigeons, Garniſh 


with plenty of criſped parſley. 


Pigeons a la Duxelle. 


TAKE four or five pigeons, cut off their feet 
and pinions, and ſplit them down the breaſt; then 
take out the livers, and flatten them with a cleaver. 
Make a hot marinade of ſome ſcraped bacon, ſea- 
ſoned with a muſhroom or two, green onions, pep- 
per, ſalt, thyme, parſley, and a little nutmeg. Fry 
all for a few minutes, and let the pigeons be,heated 
through in it, and Jet them remain till you put 
them upon your gridiron. Take a thin lice of 
ham for each pigeon, and put them with the ham 
always at top; that is, when you turn your pige=- 
ons, turn your. ham upon them. For your ſauce, 
take a ladle of gravy, ſome ſweet baſil, a little 


thyme, parſley, and ſhalot, minced very fine, and 


a few ſlices of muſhrooms, boiled all together a few 
minutes. Diſh them up with their breaſt down- 
_ wards, let your ham continue upon them, and 


pour your fauce over them, with the juice of an 
orange or lemon. 


Pivcons Surtout. 


FORCE your pigeons, lay a ſlice of bacon on 
their breaſts, and a ſlice of veal beaten with the 
back of a knife, and ſeaſoned with mace, pepper, 
and ſalt. Faſten it on with two ſmall ſkewers, 
which will be better than tying it. Roaſt them on 
a fine bird ſpit, baſte them with a piece of butter, 
then with the yolk of an egg, and afterwards with 
ſome crumbs of bread, a little nutmeg, and ſweet 
herbs. When they are enough, lay them in your 
diſh, and pour on them ſome good gravy; ſea- 
foned with truffles, morels, and n 75 
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| . Pigeons in Savoury Jelly. 
HAVING roaſted your pigeons with the heads 
and feet on, put a ſprig of myrtle in their bills. 


Make the ſame kind of Jelly as directed for chick- 


ens, and when it is ſet, lay in the pigeons with 
their breaſts downwards. Fill up your bowl with 
the jelly, and turn it out, 


* Pigeons à la Daube. 


STUFF the bellies of your pigeons with the 
following forcemeat. Take a pound of veal, a 


pound of beef ſuet, and beat them in a mortar; 


take an equal quantity of bread crumbs, ſome 
pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, beaten mace, a little lemon- 
— cut ſmall, ſome parſley cut ſmall, and a very 
ittle thyme ſtripped. Mix all together with the 
olks of two eggs, fill the pigeons, and flat their 
aſts down. Then flour them, and fry them a 
little brown in freſh butter. Then pour the fat 
clean out of the pan, and put the gravy to the 
pigeons. Cover them cloſe, and let them ſtew a 
quarter of an hour, or till you think they are quite 
enough. In the mean time make the following 
ſauce, Put a layer of bacon in a large ſaucepan, 
then a layer of veal, a layer of coarſe beef, and a 
progy of veal cut very thin, a piece of carrot, a 
undle of ſweet herbs, an onion, ſome black and 
white pepper, a blade or two of mace, and four or 
five cloves. Cover the ſaucepan cloſe, ſet it over 
a flow fire, and draw it till it is brown, to make the 
gravy of a fine light brown. Then put in a quart of 
boiling water, and let it ſtew till the gravy is quite 
rich and good. Then ftrain it off, and ſkim off all 
the fat. When your pigeons are enough, take them 
up, lay them in your diſh, and pour this fauce over 
them. On each pigeon lay a bay-leaf, and a flice 


Pigeons 
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Pigeons a la Royale. 

TAKE any number of pigeons you pleaſe, that 
are of an equal ſize, put a peeled truffle in each, 
and give them a fry in butter, with chopped muſh- 
rooms, parſley, a ſlice of ham, and ſome pepper 
and ſalt. Put them into a ſaucepan to braze, with 
a few ſlices of veal firſt ſcalded, and the firſt ſeaſon- 
ing over the pigeons. Cover them with thin ſlices 
of bacon, and put a ſheet of white paper over the 
whole. Stop the pan cloſe, and let them ſimmer 
over a flow fire till they are quite tender. Take 
out the pigeons, and clean them . from the fat. 
Strain the braze, and boil it a moment, in order to 
ſkim it very clean. When it is ready, ſqueeze in a 
lemon, ind pour the ſauce over the pigeons. 


Pigeons in Diſguiſe. 

HAVING drawn and truſſed your pigeons, ſea- 
ſon them with pepper and ſalt. Make a nice puff 
paſte, and roll each pigeon in a piece of it. Tie 
them in a cloth, and take care the paſte does not 
break. Then boil them an hour and a half in 
plenty of water; but take care, when you untie 
them, that they do not break. -Put them into a diſh, 
and pour to them a little good gravy, 


Pigeons in Pimlico, 


TAKE ſome fat and lean ham or bacon, RGA 
muſhrooms, truffles, parſley, and ſweet herbs, and 
the livers of the pigeons. Seaſon with beaten mace, 
pepper, and ſalt; and beat all this together with 
two raw eggs, and put it into their bellies, Roll 
them all in a thin lice of veal, and put over them 
a thin ſlice of bacon. Wrap them up in white pa- 
per, and roaſt them on a ſmall ſpit. In the mean 
time make a ragoo of truffles and muſhrooms chop- 
ped ſmall, with ſome parſley alſo cut ſmall. Put to 
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it half a pint of good veal gravy, and thicken it 
with a piece of butter rolled in flour. Baſte your 
Pigeons, and about an hour will do them. When 
they are enough, lay them in your diſh, take off the 
paper, and pour your ſauce over them. You ma 

garniſh with patties, which may be thus made. 
Take veal and cold ham, and an equal quantity of 
beef ſuet, ſome muſhrooms, ſweet herbs, and 
ſpice. Chop them ſmall, ſet them on fire, and 
moiſten them with milk or cream. Then make a 
little puff-paſte, roll it, and make little patties 
about an inch deep, and two inches long. Fill 
them with the above ingredients, cover them cloſe, 
and bake them, and lay fix of them round the difh. 


 » Pigeons a la Charmante. 


HAVING ſcalded five or fix ſmall pigeons, 
braze them with a few ſlices of lard and peeled le- 
mon, pepper, falt, a bundle of ſweet herbs, and 
broth. Lard three or four ſweetbreads, and put 
them into a ſtewpan by themſelves, with ſome 
broth, a few thin ſlices of veal fillet, a bundle of 
ſweet berbs, and two cloves. Braze them ſlowly, 
and when they are done, firain and ſkim the braze, 
and reduce it to a glaze, to rub over the larded fide 
of the ſweetbreads. Strain it again through a ſieve, 
and add a little more pepper and falt, if neceſſary, 
and a good ſqueeze of lemon. Put the pigeons and 
ſweetbreads on the diſh, and pour the ſauce over the 
pigeons, but not over the ſweetbreads, as that 
would ſpoil the colour of the glaze. 


"4 Pupton of Pigeons. - 


ROLL out a ſavoury ſorcemeat like a paſte, 
and put it into a butter-diſh. Put a layer of very 
thin bacon, ſquab pigeons, ſliced ſweetbreads, aſ- 
paragus tops, muſhrooms, cockſcombs, a palate 
boiled tender and cut into pieces, and the yolks of 

hard 
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hard eggs. Make another forcemeat, and lay it 
over like a pie. Bake it, and when it is enough, 
turn it into a diſh, pour gravy round it, and ſend 
it up to table. 


To broul Pigeons. . 


IN order to broil pigeons nicely, you muſt take 
care that your fire is clear. Shred ſome parſley 
fine, take a piece of butter as big as a walnut, with 
a little pepper and ſalt, and put it into their bel- 
lies. Tie them at both ends, and broil them. Or, 
having firſt ſeaſoned them with pepper and ſalt, 


you may ſplit and broil them. Put a little parſley 


and butter into the diſh, and ſend them up to table. 


To flew Pigeons. 


SEASON your pigeons with pepper and ſalt, a 
few cloves and mace, and ſome ſweet herbs. Wrap 
this ſeaſoning up in a piece of butter, and put it 
into their bellies. Then tie up the neck and vent, 
with a quart of good gravy, a little white wine, a 


few pepper-corns, three or four blades of mace, a a 


bit of lemon, a bunch of ſweet herbs, and a ſmall 
onion, Stew them gently, till they are enough. 
Then take out the pigeons, and ſtrain the liquor 
through a ſieve. Skim it, and thicken it in your 
ſtewpan, and put in the pigeons with ſome pickled 
muſhrooms and oyſters. Stew it five minutes, put 
the pigeons in a diſh, and pour the ſauce over 
them, 


Pigeons in Fricandeau. 


HAVING picked, drawn, and waſhed your 
pigeons very clean, ſtuff the craws, and lard them 
down the ſides of the breaſt. Fry them of a fine 
brown in butter, and then put them into a toſſing— 
Pan with a quart of gravy. Stew them till they are 
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tender, then take off the fat, and put in a tea- 
ſpoontul of lemon pickle, a large ſpoonful of 
ind; the ſame of walnut catchup, a little 
chyan, and ſalt. Thicken your gravy, and add 
an ounce of morels, and four yolks of hard eggs. 
Lay the pigeons in your diſh, put the morels and 
eggs round them, and ftrain your ſauce over them. 
Send it up to table, * with barderries and 
lemon peel. 


Pigeons à la Braize. 


TAKE as many large pigeons as you chooſe, 
and pick, draw, and truſs them. Lay ſome ſlices 
of bacon, veal, and onions, at the bottom of a 
ſtewpan; and ſeaſon the pigeons with pepper, ſalt, 
ſome ſpice finely beaten, and ſome ſweet herbs. 
Ley them into the ſtewpan, then lay upon them 
ſome more ſlices of veal and bacon, * let them 
ſtew very gently over a ſtove, the top of the ſtewpan 
being put down very cloſe. When they are ſtewed, 
make a ragoo with veal ſweetbreads, truffles, 
morels, and champignons. The ſweetbreads mult 
be blanched, and put into a ſtewpan with a ladle 
full of gravy, another of cullis, the truffles, morels, 
&c, Let them all ſtew together with the pigeons, and 
when they are enough, put them into a diſh, and 
pour the ragoo over them, 


To bake Pigeons. 


SEASON your pigeons with pepper and ſalt, 
put a piece of hutter into each, and mix three 
eggs, two ſpoonfuls of flour, half a pint of milk, 
and a little ſalt. Pour this over them, and then 
ſend them to the oven. 


Pigeons in a Hole. 


HAVING picked, drawn, and waſhed ſome 
young pigeons, ſtick their legs in their bellies as 
you do for boiling, and ſeaſon them with PI: 

all 
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ſalt, and beaten mace. Put a lump of butter, of 
the ſize of a walnut, into the belly of each pigeon, 
and lay them in a pie diſh. Pour over them a 
batter made of three eggs, two ſpoonfuls of flour, 
and half a pint of good milk. Bakethem in a mo- 
derate oven, and ſend them up in the ſame diſh to 
table. | 


Pigeons au Soliel. 


TAKE half a pound of veal, a quarter of a 


pound of mutton, and two ounces of beef. Beat 
them in a mortar with ſome pepper, ſalt, and mace, 
till they are a paſte. Then take the yolks of three 
or four eggs, beat them up well, and put them into 
a plate. Mix a quarter of a pound of grated bread, 

and two ounces of flour, and put them into ano- 
ther plate. Put on a ſtewpan with a little rich beef 
gravy, tie up three or four cloves in a bit of muſlin, 
and put them into the gravy. Put in the pigeons, let 
them ſtew till they are almoſt enough, then take them 
up, and ſet them before the fire to keep warm, Then 
put ſome good beef dripping into the frying-pan, 
enough to cover them, When it boils, take the 
pigeons, one at a time, roll them in the meat that 
was beaten, and then in the yolks of eggs, till they 
are quite wet. Strew over them the bread and 
flour, put them into the boiling dripping, and 
when they are of a fine brown, take them out, and 


_ diſh them up. 


Boiled Pigeons and Bacon. 


WASH and clean ſix young pigeons, turn their 
legs under their wings, and boil them twenty mi- 
nutes in milk and water by themſelves. . In the 
mean time boil a ſquare piece of bacon, and take 
off the ſkin and brown it. Lay the bacon in the 
middle of the diſh, and the pigeons round it with 
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Jumps of ſtewed ſpinach. Pour plain melted butter 
over them, put parſley and butter in a boat, and 
ſend them up to table. 

J boil Pigeons with Rice. 
HAVING ſtuffed fix pigeons with parſley, 
epper, and ſalt, rolled in a very little piece of 

8 put them into a quart of mutton broth, with 

a little beaten mace, a bundle of ſweet herbs, and 

an onion. Cover them cloſe, and let them broil 

full a quarter of an hour. Then take out the onion 
and ſweet herbs, and take a good piece of butter 
rolled in flour; put it in, and give it a ſhake. 

Seaſon it. with ſalt, if it wants it; and, in the 

mean time, boil half a pound of rice tender in 

-milk. When it begins to be thick, taking great 

care that it does not burn, take the yolks of two 

or three eggs, beat up with two or three ſpoonfuls 
of cream, and a little nutmeg. Stir it together till 
it is quite thick, and then take up the pigeons, and 
lay them in a diſh. Pour the gravy to the rice, 
ſtir it all together, and pour it over the pigeons. 

Garniſh with hard eggs cut into quarters, and ſerve 

it up. | RTE 

Pigeons tranſmogrified. | 

TAKE ſix ſmall young pigeons, and pick and 
clean them; but do not cut off their heads. Take 
off the pinions, and boil them ten minutes in water. 

Then cut off the ends of fix large cucumbers, and 

ſcrape out the ſeeds. Put in your pigeons, and 

ſtick a bunch of barberries in their bills. Then 
put them into a toffing-pan with a pint of veal 

gravy, a little anchovy, a glaſs of red wine, a 

ſpoonful of browning, a fmall ſlice of lemon, and 

chyan and ſalt to your taſte, Stew them ſeven 
minutes, take them out, and thicken your gravy 
8 8 with 
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with a little butter rolled in flour. Boil it up, and 
ſtrain it over your pigeons. 


To roaſt a Rabbit Hare Faſtion. 


LARD your rabbit with bacon, and then roaſt 
it as you do a hare. Make a gravy ſauce; but, if 
you do not lard it, make the following white ſauce. 
Take a little veal broth, boil it up with a little 
flour and butter to thicken it, and add a gill of 
cream. Keep it ſtirring one way till it is ſmooth, 
and then put it into a boat. 


Rabbits pulled. 


HAVING half boiled your rabbits, with an 
onion, a little whole pepper, a bunch of ſweet - 
herbs, and a lemon-peel, pull the fleſh into flakes, 
and put to it a little of the liquor, a piece of butter 
mixed with flour, pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, chopped 
parſley, and the liver boiled and bruiſed. Boil 
this up, and keep ſhaking it round. 


To florendine Rabbits, 


TAKE three young rabbits and ſkin them, but 
leave on the ears. Waſh and dry them with a 
.cloth. Take out the bones carefully, leaving the 
head whole, and then lay them flat. Make a 
forcemeat of a quarter of pound of bacon fcraped, 
which anſwers the purpoſe much better than ſuet, 
as it makes the rabbits look whiter, and eat ten- 
derer. Add to the bacon the crumb of a penny- 
loaf, a little lemon-thyme, or lemon-peel ſhred 
fine, parſley chopped ſmall, nutmeg, chyan, and 
ſalt, to your taſte. Mix them up together with 
an egg, and ſpread it over the rabbits. Roll them 
up to the head, ſkewer them ſtraight, and cloſe 
the ends, to prevent the forcemeat coming out.. 
Skewer the ears back, and tie them in ſeparate 
cloths, and boil them half an hour. When you 
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diſh them up, take out the jaw-bones, and ſtick 
them in the eyes for ears. Put round them force- 
meat balls and muſhrooms. In the mean time, 
prepare a white ſauce made of veal gravy, a little 
anchovy, the juice of half a lemon, or a tea- 
ſpoonful of lemon pickle. Strain it, and take a 
quarter of a pound of butter rolled in flour, ſo as 
to make the ſauce pretty thick, Keep ſtirring it 
while the flour is diſſolving, and beat the yolk of 
an egg. Put to it ſome thick cream, nutmeg, and 
ſalt. Mix it with the gravy, and let it ſimmer a 
little over the fire; but do not let it boil, as that 
will curdle the cream. Pour it over the rabbits, 
and ſend it up to table. | 


Rabbits en Caſſerole. 


DIVIDE a couple of rabbits into quar- 
ters, flour them, if you do not lard them, and 
fry them in butter. Put them into a ſtewpan, 
with ſome good gravy, and a glaſs of white vine. 
Seaſon them with pepper and ſalt, and a bunch 
of ſweet herbs. Cover them down cloſe, and let 
them ſtew till tender. Then take up the rabbits, 
ſtrain the ſauce, thicken it with flour and butter. 
and pour It over the rabbits. 


Portugueſe Rabbits, 


TRUSS your rabbits chicken faſhion, the 
heads cut off, and the rabbit turned with the 
back upwards, two of the legs ſtripped to the 
claw-end, and ſo truſſed with two ſkewers. Lard 
them, and roaſt them, and put what fauce you 
pleaſe to them. 


To make a Chicken Pie. 


HAVING covered the bottom of your diſh 
with a puff-paſte, upon that, round the ſides, lay a 
thin layer of forcemeat. Cut two (mall chickens 

, into 


* 
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into pieces, and ſeaſon them high with pepper and 
ſalt. Put ſome of the pieces into the diſh, then 
a ſweetbread or two cut into pieces, and well 
ſeaſoned; a few truffles and morels, ſome arti- 
choke bottoms quartered, yolks of eggs boiled 
bard, chopped a little, and ſtrewed over the top. 
Then put in a little water, and cover the pie. 
When it comes from the oven, pour in a rich 
gravy, thickened with a little flour and butter. 
You may add freſh muſhrooms, aſparagus tops, 


and cockſcombs, if you wiſh to make your pie richer. 


Another Method. | > 


SEASON your chickens with pepper, ſalt, 
and mace. Put a piece of butter into each o 
them, and lay them in the diſh with their 33 
upwards. Lay a thin flice of bacon over them, 


which will give them an agreeable flavour. Then 


put in a pint of ſtrong gravy, and make a good 
puff-paſte. Put on the lid, and bake it in a mo- 
derately heated oven. 
Duck Pie. 
HAVING ſcalded two ducks, and made them 


very clean, cut off the feet, pinions, necks, and . 


heads. Take out the gizzards, livers, and hearts, 
pick all clean, and ſcald them. Pick out the fat 
of the inſide, lay a good puff-paſte cruſt all over 
the diſh, ſeaſon the ducks, both inſide and out, 
with pepper and ſalt, and lay them in the diſh, 
with the giblets at each end, properly ſeaſoned. 
Put in as 1 water as vill nearly fill the pie, 
lay on the cruſt, and let it be well baked. 


A Gooſe Pie. 


HAVING quartered your gooſe, ſeaſon it 


well with pepper and ſalt, and lay it in a raiſed 
cruſt, Cut half a pound of butter into pieces, 
| and 
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and put it in different places on the top. Then 
lay on the cruſt, and ſend it to a moderately 
heated oven to bake. 


Another Method. 


BONE a gooſe and a fowl, and ſeaſon them 
well. Put forcemeat into the fowl, and then put 
the fowl into the gooſe. Lay theſe in a raiſed 
cruſt, and fill the corners with a little forcemeat. 
Put half a pound of butter cut into pieces cn the 
top, coyer it, ſend it to the oven, and let it be 


well. baked. This pie may be. eaten either hot 
or cold. | 


A Giblet Pie. 


CLEAN two pair of giblets well, and put all 
but the livers into a ſaucepan, with two quarts of 
water, twenty corns of whole pepper, three blades 
of mace, a bundle of {os rt and a large 
onion. Cover them cloſe, and let them ſtew 
very gently till they be tender. Cover your diſh 


with a good cruſt, lay at the bottom a fine rump 
ſteak, ſeaſoned with pepper and falt. Put in your 


giblets, with the livers, and ſtrain the Kquor they 
were ſtewed in. Then ſeaſon it with ſalt, and 
pour it into your pie. Put on the lid, and bake 


it half an hour. 


A Pigeon Pie. 

HAVING picked: and cleaned your pigeons - 
very nicely, and ſeaſoned them with pepper and 
ſalt, put a large piece of butter, with pepper and 
ſalt, into each of their bellies. Then cover 
your diſh with a puff-paſte cruſt, lay in your pi- 
geons, and put between them the necks, gizzards, 
livers, pinions, and hearts, with the yolk of a 
bard egg, and a beef ſteak in the middle. Put 
| as 
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as much water as will nearly fill the diſh, lay on 
the top-cruſt, and bake it well. 


A Rabbit Pie. 


QUARTER a couple of young rabbits; take 
a. quarter of a pound of bacon, and pound it in 
a marble mortar, with the livers, ſome pepper, ſalt, 
alittle mace, ſome parſley cut ſmall, ſome chives, 
and a few leaves of ſweet baſil, When theſe are 
all finely beaten, make the paſte, and cover the 
bottom of the pie with the ſeaſoning. Then 
put in the rabbits, pound more bacon in a mor- 
tar, and with it ſome freſh butter. Cover the 
rabbits with this, and lay over it ſome thin ſlices 
of bacon. Put on the lid, and ſend it to the oven. 


It will take two hours baking. When it is done, 


remove tne lid, take out the bacon, and ſcum 
off the fat. If there is not gravy enough in the 
pie, pour in ſome rich mutton or veal gravy. 
boiling hot. 


; Another Method. 


TAK E two rabbits, cut them into pieces, alſo 
cut ſmall two pounds of fat pork, and ſeaſon both 
with pepper and ſalt to your taſte. Then make 
a good puff-paſte cruſt, cover your diſh with it, 
and lay in your rabbits. Mix the pork with them; 
but leave out the livers of the rabbits, parboil 
them, and beat them in a mortar, with the ſame 
quantity of fat bacon, a little ſweet herbs, and 
ſome oyſters. Seaſon with pepper, ſalt, and nut- 
meg, mix it up with the yolk of an egg, and 
make it into little balls. Scatter them about 
your pie, with ſome artichoke bottoms cut in dice, 
and ſome cockſcombs, if you have them. Grate 


a ſmall nutmeg over the meat, then pour in balf 


a pint of red wine, and halfa pint of water. Cloſe 
your pie, and bake it an hour and half in a 


quick . 
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quick but not too fierce oven. This is the me- 
thod of making rabbit pies in the county of Salop. 


7 

C HAP. IX. 

Tie different Methods of dreſſing Game, ſmall Birds, 
| c. 


To roaſt a Hare. 


H AVING caſed your hare, and properly 
truſſed it for dreſſing, make a ſtuffing of a 
large ſlice of bread crumbled very fine; put to it 
a quarter of a pound of beef marrow, or ſuet, the 
like quantity of butter, the liver boiled and ſhred 
fine, a ſprig or two of winter ſavory, a bit of le- 
mon-peel, an anchovy, a little chyan pepper, and 
half a nutmeg grated. Mix theſe well together with 
a glaſs of red wine and two eggs, put it into the 
belly of the hare, and ſew it up. When you have 
ſpitted,” and put it down to roaſt, put into your 
dripping-pan a quart of milk, and keep baſting your 
hare with it till there is little left. When it is 
nearly done, dredge it with flour, and baſte it with 
butter till it is properly frothed. If it is a ſmall 
hare, it will take about an hour and half; and, if 
a large one, two hours. When it is done, put it 
into your diſh, and ſerve it up with plenty of good 
rich gravy, and ſome currant jelly warmed in a 
cup. Or, you may take a pint of red wine, and 
put into it a quarter of a pound of ſugar; ſet it 
over a {low fire, and let it ſimmer for a quarter of an 
hour; then take it off, and pour it into a baſon or 
ſauceboat. 

Ano- 


{ 
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Another Method of dreſſing a Hare. 


CASE your hare, and cut it into two juſt be- 
low the ribs. Cut the fore quarters into pieces, 
and put them into a ſtewpan, with a blade or two 
of mace, an onion ſtuck with cloves, ſome whole 
pepper, an anchovy, and a bunch of ſweet herbs. 
Cover them with water, and let them ſtew gently. 
Make a pudding, and put it into the belly of the 
other part; lard and roaſt it, and flour, and baſte 
it well with butter or ſmall beer. When the ſtew 
is tender, take it out with a fork into a diſh, and 
ſtrain off the liquor, Put into it a glaſs of red 
wine, a ſpoonful of good catchup, and a piece of 
butter rolled in flour. Shake all together over the 
fire till it is of a good thickneſs. Then take up 
the roaſted hare, lay it in the middle of the diſh, 
with the ſtew round, and ſauce, poured over it. 
Put ſome good gravy into a boat, and ſend it to 
table. | | 


To flew a Hare. 


PAUNCH and caſe your hare, cut it as for 
eating, and put it into a large ſaucepan, with 


three pints of beef gravy, a pint,of red wine, a 


large onion ſtuck with cloves, a bundle of winter 
ſavory, a ſlice of horſe-radiſh, two blades of beaten 
mace, an anchovy, a ſpoonful of walnut catchup, 
one of browning, half a lemon, and chyan and 
ſalt to your taſte, Put on a cloſe cover, ſet it 
over a gentle fire, and ſtew it for two hours. 
Then take it up into a ſoup diſh, and thicken 
your gravy with a lump of butter rolled in flour. 
Boil it a little, and ftrain it over your hare. Gar- 
niſh with lemon cut like ſtraws. 


To haſh a Hare. 


CUT your hare into ſmall pieces, and if you 
| have any of the pudding left, rub it ſmall, and put 
| | to 
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to it a gill of red wine, the ſame quantity of 
water, half an anchovy chopped fine, an anchovy 
ſtuck with four cloves, and a quarter of a pound of 
butter rolled in flour. Put theſe all together in a 
ſaucepan, and ſet it over a flow fire, ſhaking it 
ofter, ſo that the whole may be equally heated. 
When it is thoroughly hot, for you muſt take 
care never to let a haſh boil, as that will harden 
the meat, take out the onion, lay ſippets in the 
diſh, and pour your haſh over them. 


Hare a la Daube. 


CUT a hare into fix pieces, and bone and 
lard them with bacon. Seaſon them with pep— 
Pers ſalt, and mace, chopped parſley, thyme, ſha- 
ots, and a clove of garlic. Braze it with ſlices 
of lard, the bones, a little broth, as much of the 


blood as you can ſave, a glaſs of brandy, anda 


quarter of a pound of butter. Stop the pan well, 
and ſtew it on a very flow fire, or in the oven, 
about four hours. Then take out the bones, put 
the hare in a tureen, and the ſlices of bacon 
upon it. Strain the ſauce, and put it to the hare; 
and let it cool before you uſe it. 


AR 


To hodge-podge a Hare, ; 


CU T your hare into pieces, as if you intended 
it for ſtewing, and put it into a pitcher, with two 


or three onions, a little / ſalt and pepper, a bunch 


of ſweet herbs, and a piece of butter. Stop the 
pitcher very cloſe, to prevent the ſteam from getting 
out, ſet it in a kettle full of boiling water, keep the 
kettle filled up as the water waſtes, and let it ſtew 
four or five hours. You may, if you chooſe it, 
when you put the hare into the kettle, put in 


a lettuce, cucumbers, turnips, and celery. 
7 
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To jug a Hare. 


THIS is done in nearly the ſame manner.as 
the above, with this difference only, that ſome 
people lard the hare, here and there, with bacon. 


A Hare Civet. 


HAVING boned your hare, and taken out 
all the finews, cut one half in thin ſlices, and the 
other half in pieces an inch long. Flour them, 
and fry them with a little butter. In the mean 
time, make ſome gravy with the bones of the hare 
and a little beef. Put a pint of it into the pan 
to the hare, ſome muſtard, and a little elder vi- 
negar. Cover it cloſe, and let it do ſoftly till it 


is as thick as cream, and then diſh it up, with 
the head in the middle. 


To ſcare a Hare. 


'TAKE a hare and lard it, put a pudding into 
its belly, and put it into a pot or fiſh-kettle. Put to 
it two quarts of ſtrong drawn gravy, one of red 
wine, a whole lemon cut into ſlices, a bundle of 
ſweet herbs, nutmeg, pepper, ſalt, and fix cloves. 
Cover it cloſe, and ſtew it over a flow fire till 
It is three parts done. Then take it up, put it 


into a diſh, and ſtrew it over with crumbs of bread, 


ſweet herbs chopped fine, ſome lemon- peel grated, 
and half a nutmeg. Set it before the fire, and 
baſte it till it is of a fine light brown. In the 
mean time, take the fat off your gravy, and thicken 
it with the yolk of an egg. Take ſix eggs boiled 
hard, and chopped fine, and ſome pickled cu- 
cumbers cut very thin. Mix theſe with the ſauce, 
pour it into the diſh, and ſend it up to table. 
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Hare Cale in Jelly. 


BONE your hare, and pick out the ſinews. 
Put to it an equal quantity of beef, and chop and 


pound them together. Add lone freſh muſh- 


rooms, ſhalot, ſweet herbs, pepper, ſalt, and two 
or three eggs. Mix theſe with bacon, pickled 
cucumbers cut like dice, and put it into a mould 
ſheeted with flices of bacon. Cover it, bake it 
in a moderate oven, and when cold, turn it out. 


In the mean time, take a pound and half of ſcrag 


of veal, a ſlice of ham, two.or three cloves, a lit- 
tle nutmeg, ſome ſweet herbs, a carrot or two, 


- ſome ſhalot, an ounce of iſinglafs, and ſome beef 


broth, Stew this till it comes to a jelly, then 
paſs it through a fine ſieve, and then through a 
bag. Add to it ſome lemon-juice. Then pour 
this jelly over your hare. 


To collar a Hare. 


HAVING boned your hare, lard it with thick 
pieces of bacon, and ſeaſon it with ſpices and ſalt. 
You may put into it a forcemeat, or not, juſt as 


you like, Roll it up very tight, and tie it faſt 


together. Braze it with ſlices of veal, half a 
pint of white wine, a pint of broth, and cover it 


cover with ſlices of bacon. You may put ſuch meat 


and ſeaſoning to gms jelly of the braze afterwards 
as you like. Serve up the hare cold with it, either 
whole or in ſlices, 


To pot a Hare. 
CASE your hare, and waſh it perfectly clean, 


Then cut it up as you do for eating, put it into 


a pot, and ſeaſon it with pepper, ſalt, and mace. 
Put on it a pound of butter, tie it down cloſe, 
and bake it in a bread oven. When it comes 


out, pick the meat clean from the bones, and pound 


it 
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it very fine in a mortar, with the fat from your 
gravy. Then put it cloſe down in your pots, and 
pour clarified butter upon it. 


To dreſs a Leveret Kid- Faſhion. 


. PUT a large leveret, for about three hours, 
into a warm marinade, made of water, vinegar, 


butter, flour, pepper, chopped parſley, ſhalots, 


ſliced onions, thyme, bafil, temon-peel, and cloves, 
Then roaſt it, and baſte it with ſome of the mari- 
nade. Strain the remainder, mix it with a little 
cullis, put it into a ſauceboat, and ſerve up the 
leveret. | 


To roaſt a Pheaſant. 


HAVING ſpitted and laid your pheaſant 
down to roaſt, duſt it with flour, and baſte it 
often with freſh butter, keeping it at a good diſtance 
from the fire, and about half an hour will roaſt it. 


Make your gravy of a ſcrag of mutton, and put into 


the ſaucepan with it, a tea-ſpoonful of lemon- 
pickle, a large ſpoonful of catchup, and the ſame 
of browning. Strain it, and put a little into the 
diſh with the bird. Serve it up with the remainder 
in one baſon, and bread ſauce in another. You 


may put one of the principal feathers of the phea- 


ſant in the tail, by way of ornament. Partridges 
are dreſſed in the ſame manner. 


_ Pheaſants à la Mangelas. 


CUT the pinions of a large pheaſant as for 
roaſting, make a good forcemeat, put it into your 
pheaſant, and ſpit it, with ſome Jards of bacon, 
and paper it. Having nicely roaſted it, prepare 


the following ſauce. Take ſome fat livers of 


turkies or fowls, blanch them till they are tho- 
roughly dane, and then pound them to a paſte. 
Put to it fome gravy and cullis, and mix it well 
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together. Cut off the fleſh of the pheaſant, ſlice 
it very thin, and preſerve the carcaſe hot. Put 


into your ſauce, which you muſt make of a pro- 
per thickneſs, a little pepper, ſalt, ſome minced 
parſley, and the juice of two or three oranges. 
Pour this haſh over the breaſt, garniſh with 
oranges quartered, and ſend it up to table. 


To boil a Pheaſant. | 


YOUR pheaſant muſt be boiled in plenty of 
water; and, if it is a ſmall one, half an hour will 
do it, but if a large one, it will take three quar- 
ters. For ſauce, ſtew ſome heads of celery cut 


very fine, thickened with cream, and a ſmall piece 


of butter rolled in flour. Seaſon it with ſalt to 
your palate. ' When the bird is done, pour the 


ſauce over it, garniſh with thin ſlices of lemon, 
and ſerve it up. | 


Pheaſants a Þ Italienne. 


IF only one pheaſant is to be dreſſed, take 
only half a dozen oyſters, parboil them, and put 
them into a ſtewpan, with the liver cut ſmall, a 
piece of butter, ſome green onions, ſome parſley, 
pepper, ſalt, ſweet herbs, and a little all- 
ſpice. Let them ſtand a very little time over the 
fire, and then ſtuff the pheaſant with it. Put it 


into a ſtewpan, with ſome oil, green onions, par- 
ſley, ſweet baſil, and lemon-juice, for a few mi- 
nutes. Then take them off, cover the pheaſant 


with ſlices of bacon, put it ona ſpit; and tie ſome 
paper round it. In the mean time, ſtew ſome oyſ- 


ters in their own liquor. Put into a ſtewpan the 


yolks of four eggs beaten up, half a lemon cut 
into ſmall dice, a little beaten pepper, ſcraped 


nutmeg, a little parſley cut ſmall, an anchovy 


minced, a little oil, a glaſs of white wine, a piece 
of butter, and a little ham cullis, Put the. ſauce 


on 
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on the fire to thicken, but take care it does not 
burn, then put in the oyſters, and ſeaſon it to your 
taſte. When your pheaſant is done, lay it in 
the diſh, pour your ſauce over it, and ſerve it up. 


To ftew Pheaſants. 

PUT your pheaſant into a ſtewpan with as 
much veal broth as will cover it, and let it ſtew 
till there is juſt enough liquor left for ſauce. Then 
{kim it, and put in artichoke bottoms parboiled, 
a little beaten mace, a glaſs'of wine, and ſome 
pepper and ſalt. If it is not thick enough, put in 
a piece of butter rolled in flour, and ſqueeze in a 
little lemon- juice. Take up your pheaſant, pour 
the ſauce over it, and put forcemeat balls into the 


diſh. 


Pheaſants a la Braze. 


COVER the bottom of your ſtewpan with a 
layer of beef, a layer of veal, a ſmall piece of 
bacon, part of a carrot, an onion ſtuck with cloves, 
a blade or two of mace, a ſpoonful of black and 
white pepper, and a bundle of ſweet herbs. Then 
put in your pheaſant, and cover it with a layer of 
beef and veal, and a ſweetbread. Set it on the 
fire for five or fix minutes, and then pour in two 
quarts of boiling gravy. Cover it cloſe, and let it 
ſtew an hour and a half very gently. Then take 
up your pheaſant, and keep it hot. Let the gravy 
boil till it is reduced to about a pint, then ſtrain 
it off, and put it in again. Put in the veal ſweet- 
bread that was ſtewed with the pheaſant, ſome 
truffles and morels, the livers of fowls, artichoke 
bottoms, and ſome aſparagus tops, if you have any. 
Let theſe ſimmer in the gravy five or ſix minutes, 
and then add two ſpoonfuls of catchup, a ſpoonful 
of browning, and a little piece of butter rolled in 
flour. Shake all together, then put in your phea- 
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Tant, with a few muſhrooms, and let them ſtew 
about five or fix minutes more. Take up your 
3832 pour the ragoo over it, my forcemeat 


alls round it, garnifh with lemon, and ſerve i up. 


Partridges in Panes. 
TAKE two roaſted partridges, andthe fleſh of 
a large fowl, a little parboiled bacon, ſome mar- 
row or ſuet finely chopped, a few muſhrooms and 
morels cut very fine, ſome truffles, and artichoke 
bottoms, Seaſon them with beaten mace, falt, 
pepper, a little nutmeg, ſweet herbs chopped fine, 
and a crumb of a twopenny loaf ſoaked in hot 
gravy. Mix all well together, with the yolks of 
two eggs, and make your panes on paper, of a 
round figure, and the thickneſs of an egg, at a 
proper diſtance from one another. Dip the point 
of a knife in the yolk of an egg, in order to ſhape 
them, - bread them neatly, bake them a quarter 
of an hour in a quick oven. Obſerve to boil the 
truffles and morels tender in the gravy you ſoak 
the bread in. _ | | 


Partridges à la Braze. 5 


TRUSS che legs into the bodies of two brace 
of partridges, lard them, and ſeaſon them with 
pepper, ſalt, and mace. Lay ſlices of bacon at 
the bottom of a ſtewpan, then ſlices of beef and 
veal, all cut thin, a piece of carrot, an onion cut 
ſmall, a bundle of. ſweet herbs, and ſome whole 
pepper. Put in the partridges with their breaſts 
downwards, lay ſome thin flices of beef and veal 
over them, and ſome parſley finely chopped. Cover 
them, and let them ſtew eight or ten minutes over 
a flow fire; then give your pan a ſhake, and pour 
in a pint of boiling water. Cover it cloſe again, 
and let it ſtew half an hour over a little quicker fire. 
Then take out your birds, and keep * 

| | | our 
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Pour into the pan a pint of thin gravy, let it bo'l till 
K is about half reduced, then ſtrain it off, and ſkim 
off all the fat. In the mean time, cut a veal ſweet. 
bread ſmall, take ſome truffles and morels, and 
fowls livers ſtewed in a pint of good gravy half an 
hour, ſome artichoke bottoms and aſparagus tops, 


both blanched in warm water, and a few muſh- 


rooms. Then add your other gravy to this, and 
put in the partridges to heat. If it is not thick 
enough, put in a piece of butter rolled in flour, 
When thoroughly hot, put your partridges intothe 
diſh, pour the ſauce over them, and ſerve them up. 


Pariridges rolled. 


HAVING larded young partridges with ham 
or bacon, ſtrew over them ſome pepper and ſalt, 
ſome beaten mace, ſhred lemon-peel, and ſweet 
herbs cut fmall. Take ſome thin beef ſteaks, but 
without holes in them, and ſtrew over them ſome 
of the ſeaſoning. Then ſqueeze on them ſome 
lemon juice, lay a partridge upon each ſteak, roll 
it up, and tie it round to keep it together. Set 
on a ſtewpan with ſome flices of bacon, and an 
onion cut into pieces. Lay the partridges care- 
fully in, put to them ſome rich gravy, and let them 
ſtew gently till they are done. Then take the 2 
tridges out of the beef, lay them in a diſh, and 
pour over them ſome rich eſſence of ham. 


To ragoo Partridges. 


TRUSS your partridges, and roaſt them, with- 
out making uſe of any flour. Make a ſauce of the 
livers pounded, and add two or three chickens: 
livers. Put them into a ſtewpan with a green 
onion or two, a muſhroom, ſome parſley, pepper, 
and falt. Boil all in cullis a few minutes, and 
ſtrain them. Cut the partridges as for a fricaſſee, 


F 


and put them to the ſauce, Let it boil juſt long 
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enough to heat the meat through. Put in a little 
orange peel, a bit of minced ſhalot, and a little 
parſley. Squeeze in a good deal of orange Juice, 
diſh it up, and garniſh with oranges quartered. | 


To boil Partridges. 


B 0 IL ͤ them quick in plenty of water, and fifteen 
minutes will do them. For fauce, take a quarter 
of a pint of cream, and a piece of freſh butter 
about the ſize of a walnut. Stir it one way till it 
is melted, and then pour it over the birds. 


Partridges with Conſommee Sauce. 


HAVING truſſed your partridges as for boil- 
ing, put them into a ſtewpan, with ſlices of veal 
and bacon above and below them, a ſlice of ham, 
a bundle of ſweet herbs, three cloves, and ſliced 
onions and carrots. Braze on a very ſlow fire, and 
when it is done, ſtrain and {kim the ſauce, and 
pour it on the partridges. 


Partridges en Aſpie. 


TAKE ſome ſhalots, parſley, tarragon, chives, 
garden creſſes, a little baſil; a clove of garlic, and 
an anchovy, all well chopped. Mix theſe with 
muſtard, oil, vinegar, pepper, and ſalt. If you 
ſerve the partridges whole, ſerve the ſauce cold in 
a ſauceboat. If hot, cut the partridges as for a 
haſh, and warm them in a little broth.” Then put 
them to the ſauce, and warm them together with- 
out boiling. You may alſo mix it in the ſame 
manner cold. If cold, it will be better mixed an 
hour or more before uſing. 


To ſtew Partridges. 
TRUSS your partridges in the ſame manner as 


for roaſting, ſtuff the craws, and lard them down 
each ſide of the breaſt. Then roll a Mete of but- 


ter 
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ter in pepper, ſalt, and beaten mace, and put it 
into the bellies of the birds. Sew up the vents, 
dredge them well with flour, and fry them of a 
fine light brown. Put them into a ſtewpan with a 
quart of good gravy, a ſpoonful of Madeira wine, 
the ſame of catchup, a tea-ſpoonful of lemon- 
pickle, half the quantity of muſhroom powder, an 
anchovy, half a lemon, and a ſprig of ſweet mar- 


joram. Cover the pan cloſe, and ſtew them half 


an hour; then take them out, and thicken the 
gravy. Boll it a little, and pour it over the par- 
tridges. Lay round them artichoke bottoms boiled 
and quartered, and the yolks of four hard eggs. 
You may ſtew woodcocks in the ſame way. 


Partridges broiled with ſweet Herbs. 


HAVING truſſed your partridges as for boil- 
ing, ſplit them down the back, and marinade them 
about an hour, in a little oi], pepper and ſalt, and 
all ſorts of ſweet herbs chopped. Then roll them 
in paper, with all the ſeaſoning, and broil them 
ſlowly. When they are done, take off the paper, 
mix the herbs with a little good cullis, add the 
ſqueeze of a lemon, and ſerve it up with the birds. 


To roaſt Woodcocks or Snipes. 


THESE birds are fo peculiar from all others, 
that they muſt never be drawn-for roaſting. Having 
ſpitted them, take the round of a three-penny loaf, 
and toaſt it nicely brown. Then lay it in a diſh 
under the birds; and when yon put them to the 
fire, baſte them with a little butter, and let the 
trail, or gut, drop on the toaſt, When they are 
done, put the toaſt in the diſh, and lay the birds 
on it. Pour about a quarter of a pint of gravy 
into the diſh, and ſet it over a lamp or chafing- 


diſh for three or four minutes, and ſend them up 
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bot to table. A woodcock will take about twenty 


minutes roaſting, and a ſnipe fifteen, 


To boil Woodcocks or Snipes. 


CUT a pound of lean beef into ſmall pieces, and 
put them into two quarts of water, with an onion, 
a bundle of ſweet herbs, a blade or two of mace, 
ſix cloves, and ſome whole pepper. Cover it 
cloſe, and let it boil till it is half waſted. Then 
ſtrain it off, and put the gravy into a ſaucepan, 
with ſalt enough to ſeaſon it. Draw the birds 
clean; but take particular care of the guts. Put 
the birds into the gravy, cover them cloſe, and ten 
minutes will boil them. In the mean time, cut the 
guts and liver ſmall, take a little of the gravy the 


| birds are boiled in, and ſtew the guts in it with a 


blade of mace. Take about as much- crumb of 
bread as the inſide of a roll, and rub or grate it 
very ſmall into a clean cloth; then put it into a 
pan with ſome butter, and fry it till it is criſp, and 
of a fine light brown, When your birds are ready, 
take about half a pint of the liquor they were 
boiled in, and add to the guts two ſpoonſuls of red 
wine, and a piece of butter, about the ſize of a 
walnut, rolled in flour. Set them on the fire, and 
ſhake your ſaucepan frequently till the butter is 
melted, but do not ſtir it with a ſpoon. Then put 
in the fried crumbs, give the ſaucepan another 
ſhake, take up your birds, lay them in the diſh, 
and pour your ſauce over them. Garniſh with 
fliced lemon, and ſend them up to table. 


To haſh q Woodcock. 


HAVING cut up your woodcock as for eating, 
work the entrails very fine with the back of a ſpoon, 
and mix it with a ſpoonful of red wine, the ſame of 


water, and half a ſpoonful of allegar. Cut an onion 


into ſlices, pull it into rings, and roll a little butter 
| in 
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in flour. Put them all into your toſſing- pan, and 
ſhake it over the fire till it boils, Then put in 
your bird, and when it is thoroughly hot, lay it in 
your diſh, with ſippets round it. Strain the ſauce 
over the woodcock, and lay the onions in rings. 
A partridge may be haſhed the ſame way. | 


Woodcocks or Snipes en Surtout. 


MAKE a forcemeat of veal, as much beef ſuet 
chopped and beaten in a mortar, with an equal 
quantity of crumbs of Bread. Mix in a little 
beaten mace, pepper and ſalt, ſome parſley, a few 
ſweet herbs, and the yolk of an egg. Lay ſome of 
this meat round the diſh, and then put in the birds, 

being firſt drawn and half roaſted. Take care of 
the trail, chop it, and ſcatter it all over the diſh, 
Take ſome good gravy, according to the ſize of 
your ſurtout, ſome truffles and morels, a few muſh- 
rooms, a ſweetbread cut into pieces, and artichoke 
bottoms cut ſmall. Let all ſtew together, ſhake 
them. Take the yolks of two or three eggs, beat 
them up with a ſpoonful or two of white wine, and 
ſtir all together one way. When it is thick, take 
it off, let it cool, and pour it into the ſurtout. Put 
in the yolks of a few hard eggs here and there, ſea- 
fon with beaten mace, pepper, and ſalt, to your 
taſte. Cover it all over with the forcemeat, then 
rub it on the yolks of eggs to colour it, and ſend it 
to the oven. Half an hour will ſufficiently do it. 


Snipes dreſſed with Purſlain Leaves. 


DRAW your ſnipes, and make a forcemeat for 
the inſide; but reſerve your ropes for your ſauce. 
Put them acroſs, upon a lark-ſpit, covered with 
bacon and paper, and roaſt them gently. For 
ſauce, take ſome prime thick leaves of purſlain, 
blanch them well in water, put them into a ladle 
of cullis and gravy, a bit of ſhalot, pepper, ſalt, 

nutmeg, 
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nutmeg, and parſley, and ſtew all together for half 
an hour gently. Have the ropes ready blanched, 
and put them in, diſh up your ſnipes upon thin 
flices of bread fried, ſqueeze the juice of an orange 
into your ſauce, and ſend them up to table. 


. Snipes Ducheſs- Faſhion. 


HAVING ſplit the ſnipes at the back, make a 
forcemeat of the inſide, with a few chopped capers, 
parſley, ſhalots, muſhrooms, pepper, ſalt; two 
chopped anchovies, and a piece/of butter. Stuff 
them with it, ſew them up cloſe, and braze them. 
While brazing, add a little good cullis and red 
wine. When done, ſkim and ftrain the ſauce. 
If it is not thick enough, add a little butter rolled 
in flour, and ſerve it up with the ſnipes. 


Snipes in Salmy. 


TRUSS them, and half roaſt them, without 
flour, Cut them in pieces as for a fricafſee, and 
take care to ſecure all the inſide, except the giz- 
zards and galls, which you mult be careful to take 
clean away; but pound the ropes, livers, &c. to 
a paſte, with a little ſhalot, green onion and par- 
ſley, pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg. Put in a ladle of 
your cullis, a glaſs of red wine, pals it through a 
fieve, and pour it into a ſtewpan to your meat. 
Let it ſtew very gently three quarters of an hour; 
throw in a little minced parſley, the juice of an 
orange, and ſerve it up, garniſhed with fried bread, 
and ſome bits in the diſh. All ſorts of birds, that 
are not drawn, may be treated in the fame manner. 


To dreſs Ruffs and Reifs. 


THESE birds, which are principally found in 
Lincolnſhire, may be fatted wage chickens, with 
bread, milk, and ſugar. They fatten very fall, 


and will die Kith fat if not killed at the proper time, 
Draw 
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Draw and truſs them croſs-legged, like ſnipes, and 


then roaſt them. For ſauce, have ſome good 


gravy thickened with PRs, and put a toaſt under 
them. 


To dreſs Plovers. 


ROAST green plovers like a woodcock, with- 
out drawing, and let the trail run upon a toaſt. 
Have good gravy for ſauce. Grey plovers muſt 
be ſtewed. Make a forcemeat for them with the 
yolks of two hard eggs bruiſed, ſome marrow cut 
fine, artichoke bottoms cut ſmall, and ſweet herbs, 
ſeaſoned with pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg. Stuff 
the birds, then put them into a ſaucepan with good 
gravy ſufficient to cover them; then put in a glaſs 
of white wine, and a blade of mace. Cover them 
cloſe, and let them ſtew very gently till they are 
tender. Then take up the plovers, lay them in a 
diſh, keep them hot, and put in a piece of butter 
rolled in flour to thicken the ſauce. Let it boil 
till it is ſmooth, ſqueeze into it a little lemon, ſkim 
it clean, and pour it over the birds. 


Plovers dreſſed Perigord- Faſhion. 


HAVING truſſed them as chickens or pigeons 
for ſtewing, braze them in a good braze, and when 
itt is done, ſkim and ſtrain the braze. You may 

alſo ſtuff and roaſt them as partridges, &c. Thruſhes 
and lapwings may be dreſſed in the ſame manner, 
and ſent up to table with a cullis ſauce. 


Quails and Ortolans. 


THESE birds may be ſpitted ſideways, and 
roaſted with a vine leaf behind them. Baſte them 
with butter, and when they are ready, ſerve them 
up with fried crumbs of bread. round the diſh, 


Lark 


F4 
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Larks à la Franpoiſe. 

TRUSS your larks with the legs acroſs, and 
put a ſage leaf over their breaſts. Put them upon 
a long thin ſkewer, and between every lark put a 
piece of thin bacon. Then tie the ſkewer to a 
ſpit, and Toaſt them at a briſk clear fire. Baſte 
them with butter, and ſtrew over them fome crumbs 
of bread mixed with flour. Fry ſome bread crumbs 
of a fine brown in butter, Lay the larks round the 


diſh, and the bread crumbs in the middle. 
To ragoo Larks. 

HAVING fried your larks with an onion ſtuck 
with cloves, and a few truffles and muſhrooms, 
pour off the fat, and ſhake over them alittle flour, 
Put to them ſome good gravy, and ſtew- them till 
they are enough, If there be any fat, ſkim it off. 
Put to it fome lemon juice, and pepper and ſalt to 


your taſte. Other ſmall birds may be dreſſed the 
ſame way. | 


Small Birds in ſavoury Jelly. 


TAKE eight ſmall birds, with their heads and 
feet on, and put a good piece of butter into each 
of their bellies. Put them into a jug, and cover it 
cloſe with a cloth, and ſet in a kettle of boiling 
water till the birds are enough. Drain them, and 
make your jelly as before, and put a little into a 
baſon. When it is ſet, lay in three birds with their 
breaſts downwards, and cover them with the jelly. 
When that is ſet, put in the other five, with their 
heads in the middle, and proceed in the ſame man- 
ner as diretted before for chickens. 


A Hare Pie. 


HAVING cut your hare into pieces, ſeaſon it 
well with pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, and mace. Then 
| put 
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put it into a jug with half a pound of butter, cloſe 
it up, and ſet it into a copper of boiling water. 
Make a rich forcemeat with a quarter of a pound 
cf ſcraped bacon, two onions, a glaſs of red wine, 
the crumb of a penny loaf, a little winter ſavory, 
the liver cut ſmall, and a little nutmeg. Seaſon it 
high with pepper and falt, and mix it well up with 
the yolks of three eggs. Raiſe the pie, and lay 
the forcemeat at the bottom of the diſh. Then 


ut in the hare, with the gravy that came out of it; 


put on the lid, and ſend it to the oven. It will 
require an hour and a half baking. 


A Partridge Pie. | 


TRUSS two brace of partridges in the ſame 
manner as you do a fowl for boiling. Put ſome 
ſhalots into a marble mortar, with ſome parſley cut 
ſmall, the liver of the partridges, and twice the 
quantity of bacon. Beat theſe well together, and 


ſeaſon them with pepper, ſalt, and a blade or two 


of mace. When thele are all pounded to a paſte, 
add to/ them ſome freſh muſhrooms. Raiſe the 
cruſt for the pie, and cover the bottom of it with 
the ſeaſoning. Then lay the partridges, without 
any ſtuffing in them, and put the remainder of the 
ſeaſoning about the fides, and between the par- 
tridges. Mix together ſome pepper and falt, a 
little mace, ſome ſhalots ſhred fine, freſh muſh- 
rooms, and a little bacon beat fine in a mortar. 
Strew this over the partridges, and lay on ſome 
thin ſlices of bacon. Then put on the lid, ſend 
it to the oven, and two hours will bake it. When 
it is done, remove the lid, take out the ſlices of 
bacon, and ſkim off the fat. Pour in a pint of 
rich veal gravy, ſqueeze in the juice of an orange, 
and ſend it bot to table, 8 
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To make a Veniſon Paſty. 


BONE a neck and breaſt of veniſon, and ſeaſon 
them well with pepper and ſalt. Put them into a 
deep pan, with the beſt part of a neck of mutton 
fliced and laid over them. Pour in a glaſs of red 
wine, put a coarſe paſte over it, and bake it two 
hours. Then lay the veniſon in a diſh, pour the 
gravy over it, and put on it a pound of butter. 
Make a good puff-paſte, and lay it near half an 
inch thick round the edge of the diſh. Roll ont 
the lid, which muſt be a little thicker than the 
paſte on the edge of the diſh, and lay it on. 


Then roll out another lid pretty thin, and cut it 


into flowers, leaves, or whatever form you pleaſe, 


and lay it on the lid. It may be eaten either hot 


or cold. 


To roaſt Veniſon. 


AS ſoon as you have ſpitted your veniſon, lay 
over it a large ſheet of paper, and then a thin 
common paſte, with another paper over that. Tie 
it faſt, that the paſte may not drop off; and, if 
the haunch be a large one, it will take four hours 
roaſting. As ſoon as it is done enough, take off 
both paper and paſte, dredge it well with flour, 
and baſte it with butter. As ſoon as it becomes 
of a light brown, diſh it up with brown gravy, 
— currant jelly ſauce, and ſend up ſome in a 

oat. | | 
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C HAP. X. 
The er., Methods of dreſſing Fiſh. 


8 a la 13 


LIT a large eel open, take out the bone, and 

the meat quite clean from it. Chop it fine with 
two anchovies, ſome lemon- peel cut fine, a little, 
pepper and grated nutmeg, with ſome parſley and 
thyme cut ſmall, and the yolk of an egg boiled 
hard. Mix them all together, and roll them up 
in a piece of butter. Then take a large piece of 
fine ſalmon, or a ſalmon-trout, and put this force- 
meat into the belly of the fiſh. Sew it up, and 
lay it in an oval ſtewpan that will juſt hold it. 
Then put half a pound of freſh butter into a ſtew- 
pan, and when it is melted, ſhake in a little flour. 
Stir it till it is a little brown, and then put to it 
a pint of fiſh broth, and a pint of Madeira. Sea- 
ſon it with pepper, ſalt, mace, and cloves, and 
put in an onion, and a bunch of ſweet herbs. 
Stir it all together, and put it to the fiſh. Cover 
it very cloſe, and let it ſtew., When the fiſh is al- 
moſt done, put in ſome freſh and pickled muſh< 
rooms, truffles, or morels, cut in pieces, and let 
them ſtew till the fiſh is quite done, Take up the 


ſalmon carefully, lay it in a diſh, and put the e 
over it. 


LD 7 broul Salmon. 


HAVING cut your ſalmon into thick pieces, 
flour and broil them. Lay them in your diſh, and 
ſerve them up with plain melted butter in a boat. 


Salmon with ſweet Herbs. 


MIX a piece of butter with ſome chopped 
parſley, ſhalots, ſweet herbs, muſhrooms, Fer 
an 
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and ſalt. Put ſome of this in the bottom of the 
diſh you intend to ſend to table, then ſome thin 
flices of ſalmon upon it, and the remainder of the 
butter and herbs upon the ſalmon. Strew it over 
with bread crumbs, then baſte it with butter, and 
| bake it in the oven. When it is enough, drain 
the fat from it, and ſerve it up with a clear reliſh- 
ing ſauce. 


To roll Salmon 


TAKE a fide of ſalmon, when ſplit, the bone 
taken out, and ſcalded. Strew over the inſide 
ſome pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, mace, a few chopped 
oyſters, parſley, and crumbs of bread. Roll it 
tight, put it into a deep pot, and bake it in 

a quick oven. Make the common fiſh ſauce, and 
pour over it. 


To dreſs dried Salmon. 05 


LAY your dried ſalmon in ſoak two or three 
hours, then lay it on the gridiron, and ſhake a 
little pepper over it. Uſe what ſauce you like. 


To flew a Cod. 


Seaſon ſome ſlices of cod with grated nutmeg, 
pepper, ſalt, a bunch of ſweet herbs, and an onion 
ſtuck with cloves. Put them into a ſtewpan, 
with half a pint of white wine, and a quarter 
of a pint of water. Cover them cloſe, and let 
them ſimmer. five or ſix minutes. Then ſqueeze 
in the juice of a lemon, put in a few oyſters, and 
their liquor ſtrained, a piece of butter rolled in 
flour, and a blade or two of mace. Cover them 
cloſe, and let them ſtew ſoftly. Shake the pan 
often, to prevent its burning. When the fiſh is 
enough, take out the onions and ſweet herbs, lay 
the cod in a warm diſh, pour the ſauce over it, 
and ſend it up to table. 
8 | Cod's 
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Cod's Head and Shoulders. 


TAKE out, the gills, and the blood clean 
from the bone. . Waſh the head very clean, rub 
over it a little ſalt and a glaſs of allegar, and 
then lay it on your fiſh-plate. Throw a good 
handful of ſalt into your water when it boils, with 
a glaſs of allegar; then put in your fiſh, and let 
it boil gently for half an hour; if it be a large 
one, it will take three quarters of an hour, Take it 
up very carefully, and ſtrip off the ſkin very nice- 
ly. Set it over a briſk fire, dredge it all over 
with flour, and baſte it well with butter. When 
the froth begins to riſe, throw over it ſome very 
fine white bread crumbs. You muſt keep baſting 
it all the time to make the froth riſe well, When 
it is of a fine white brown, diſh it up, and gar- 
niſh it with a lem cut in ſlices, ſcraped horſe- 
radiſh, barberries, a few ſmall fiſh fried and laid 
round it, or fried oyſters. Cut the roe and liver 
into ſlices, and lay over it a little of the lobſter 
in lumps out of the ſauce, and then ſend it up 
to table. 


To crimp Cod. 


HAVING cut a freſh cod into ſlices, put it 
into pump water and ſalt. Almoſt fill a fiſh-kettle 
with ſpring water, put in ſalt enough to make it 
taſte brackiſh, and then ſet it over a ſtove. Make 
it boil quick, then put in the ſlices of cod, and 
keep them boiling, and ſkim them very clean. 
Having let them boil eight or ren minutes take 
them out, and lay them on a fiſh-plate. You 


may ſerve them up either with ſhrimp or oyſter 
ſauce. 
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To broil Cod. 


CUT a cod into ſlices of about two inches 
thick, and dry them and flour them well. Make 
a good clear fire, rub the gridiron with a piece 
of chalk, and ſet it high from the fire. Turn 
them often till they..are quite enough, and of a 
fine brown; but take very great care that you do 


not break them. You may ſend them up with 
lobſter or ſhrimp ſauce. | 


Freſh Cod with ſweet Herbs. 


HAVING cut a ſmall cod into hve or ſix pieces, 
bone it, and marinade it with melted butter, the 
Juice of a lemon, chopped parſley, ſhalots, and 
ſweet herbs. Then lay it on the diſh you intend 
for table, with all the marinade both under and 
over, and ſtrew it over with bread crumbs. Baſte 
it with melted butter, bake it in the oven, and 
ſerve it with any ſauce you like beſt. | 


To dreſs ſalt Cod. 


PUT your fiſh all night into water to ſoak, 
and, if you put a glaſs of vinegar to it, it will 
draw out the ſalt and make it eat freſh. Boll it 
the next day, and when it is enough, break it into 
lakes on the diſh, Pour over it parſnips boiled 
and beat fine with butter and cream, though egg 
ſauce is more generally uſed. = 


To dreſs Cod Saks, 


STEEP them as you do the ſalt cod, and 
boil them in a large quantity of milk and water. 
When they are very tender and white, take them 
up, and drain the water out. Then pour the egg 


ſauce boiling hot over them, and ſend them up to 
table. | "4 


\ 
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To fricaſſee Cod Sounds. 


CLEAN them well, and cut them into little 
pieces, Then boil them tender in milk and water, 
and ſet them to drain. Then put them into a 
clean ſaucepan, ſeaſon them with a little beaten 
mace and grated nutmeg, and a very little ſalt. 
Pour to them juſt cream enough for ſauce, and a 
good piece of butter rolled in flour. Keep ſhak- 
ing your ſaucepan round all the time, till it is 
thick enough; then garniſh with lemon, and ſend 
it up to table. | 


To dreſs a Turbot with Capers. 


HAVING waſhed and dried a ſmall turbot 
well, put into a ſtewpan ſome thyme, parſley, ſweet 
herbs, and an onion ſliced. Then lay the turbot 
into the ſtewpan, which ſhould be uſt large 
enough to hold it, and ſtrew over the fiſh the 
ſame herbs that are under it, with ſome chives. 
and ſweet baſil, Then pour in an equal quantity 
of white wine, and white wine vinegar, till the 
fiſh is covered. Strew in a little bay ſalt, with 
ſome whole pepper, and ſet the ſtewpan over a 
gentle ſtove, increaſing the heat by degrees, till 
It is enough. Then take it off the fire, but do 
not take out the turbot. Set a ſaucepan on the 
fire with a pound of butter, two anchovies ſplit, 
boned, and waſhed; two large ſpoonfuls of capers 
cut ſmall, ſome whole chives, a little pepper, ſalt, 
grated nutmeg, a little flour, a ſpoonful of vine- 
gar, and a little water. Set the ſaucepan over the 

ove, and keep ſhaking it round for ſome time. 
Having then put on the turbot to make it hot, put 
it into a diſh, and pour ſome of the ſauce over it. 
Lay horſe-radiſh round it, and pour what ſauce 
remains into a boat. In the ſame way you may 


dreſs ſoles, flounders, large plaice or dabs. 
M 2 T 
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To bake a Turbot. 


RUB butter thick all over a difh about the 
of the turbot, and throw in a little ſalt, ſome 
| beaten pepper, half a large nutmeg, and ſome 
parſley finely mixed. Pour in a pint of white wine, 
cut off the head and tail, lay the turbot in the 
diſh, pour another pint of white wine over all, 
grate the other half of the nutmeg over it, and a 
little pepper, ſome ſalt, and chopped parſley. Lay 
a piece of butter in different places, throw on a 
little flour, and then a good many crumbs of 
bread. Bake it till it is of a fine brown, then lay it 
in your diſh. Stir the ſauce all together, pour it 
into a ſaucepan, ſhake in a little flour, and let 
it boil. Then ftir in a piece of butter, and two 
fpoonfuls of catchnp, and when it has boiled, 
pour it into your baſons, and ſerve it up. 


To fry Trout. | 

HAVING fealed, gutted, , and waſhed them 
well, dry them, and lay them ſeparately on a 
board before the fire. Duſt them well with flour 
a few minutes before you fry them, and do them 
of a fine brown in roaſt dripping, or rendered 
ſuet. Serve them up with melted butter and 


criſped .parſley. Perch are fried in the ſame 
manner. 


To ftew Trout. 


STUFF a ſmall trout with grated bread, a 
piece of butter, chopped parſley, lemon-peet 
grated, pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, ſavoury herbs, and 
yolks of eggs, all mixed together. Put it into a 
ſtewpan, with a quart of good boiled gravy, ſome 
Madeira, an onion, a little whole pepper, a few 
cloves, and a piece of lemon-peel. Stew it in 
this gently till it is enough, and then add a little 
| f flour 
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flour mixed with ſome cream, and a little catchup. 
Give it a boil, and ſqueeze in ſome lemon-juice. 


To marinade Tyout. 


FRY your trout in oil ſufficient to cover 
them, and put them in when the oil is boiling hot. 
When they are criſp, lay them to drain till they 
are cold, and then take ſome white wine and vine- 
gar, of each an equal quantity, with ſome falt, whole 
pepper, nutmeg, cloves, mace, ſliced ginger, ſa- 
vory, ſweet marjoram, thyme, roſemary, and two 
onions. Let theſe boil together a quarter of an 
hour. Then put the fiſh into a ſtewpan, pour the 
marinade hot to them, and put in as much oil as 
white wine and vinegar, which muſt be accordin 
to the quantity of your fiſh, as the liquor bore 3 
cover them. Serve them up with oil and vinegar. 
They will keep a month done in this manner. 

To dreſs Carp. 

SAVE the blood when you kill your carp, 
and ſcale and clean them well. Have ready 
ſome rich gravy made of beef and mutton, ſea- 
ſoned with pepper, ſalt, mace, and onion. Strain 
it off before you ſtew your fiſh in it, and boil your 
carp before you ſtew it in the gravy ; but take 
care not to boil them too much before you put 
them into the gravy, Let it ſtew on a ſlow fire 
about a quarter of an hour, and thicken the ſauce 
with a good lump of butter rolled in flour. Gar- 
niſh your diſh with fried oyſters, fried toaſts cut 
into angles, pieces of lemon, ſcraped horſe-radiſh, 
and the roes of the carp cut into pieces, ſome 
fried, and others boiled. Squeeze the juice of a 
oe into the ſauce juſt before you ſend it up to 
table. | 
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| To fry Carp. 

HAVING ſcaled, gutted, and cleaned a brace 
of carp, dry them well in a cloth, flour them, put 
them into a frying-pan of boiling lard, and do 

them of a fine brown. Fry the roes, and fry ſome 

thin ſlices of bread cut cornerwiſe. Lay the fiſh 
on a coarſe cloth to drain, then put them into the 

diſh, with the roes on each fide, and the toaſt 
2 You may ſerve them up with anchovy 
auce, 


To flew Carp, 


SCALE, gut, and waſh your carp. Put them 
into a ſtewpan, with two quarts of water, half a 
pint of white wine, a little mace, whole pepper, a 

—— little ſalt, two onions, a bunch of ſweet herbs, and 
a ſtick of horſe-radiſn. Cover the pan cloſe, and 
let it ſtand an hour and a half over a ſlow fire. Then 
Put a gill of white wine into a ſaucepan, with two 
anchovies chopped, an onion, a little lemon- peel, 
a quarter of a pound of butter rolled in flour, a lit- 
tle thick cream, and a large teacup of the liquor the 
carp was ſtewed in. Boil them a few minutes, drain 
the carp, and add to the ſauce the yolks of two 
eggs mixed with a little cream. When it boils 
up, ſqueeze in the juice of half a lemon, diſh up 
your carp, and pour your ſauce hot on them. 


To fricaſſee Carp Roes. 


PUT into a ſtewpan a little butter, a dozen 
ſmall muſhrooms, a ſlice of ham, the ſqueeze of a 
lemon, and a bundle of {ſweet herbs. Stew it a 
little time on a flow fire, then add a little flour, 
and as many carp roes as you think proper, with a 
little good broth. Stew them about a quarter of 
an hour, and ſeaſon them with pepper and alt 
when you put in the broth, When all is ready, 

| thicken 
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thicken it with the yolks of two or three eggs, 
ſome cream, and a little chopped parſley. 


To fry Tench. 


HAVING gutted, waſhed, and dried your 
tench well in a cloth, ſlit them down the back, 
ſprinkle a little ſalt over them, dredge them with 
flour, and fry them of a fine brown in boiling lard. 
Make your ſauce of an anchovy, muſhrooms, 
truffles, and capers, all chopped ſmall, and ſtewed 
in gravy, wtth the juice of a lemon, and a little 
fiſh cullis. 


To flew Tench, 
TENCH are ſtewed in the ſame manner as 
before directed to ſtew carp. | 


To ſtew Soals. 


TAKE the fleſh from the bones of your ſoals, 
and cut each of them into eight pieces. Put a 
quart of boiled gravy into a ſtewpan, a quarter 
of a pint of Madeira or white wine, ſome white 
pepper pounded, grated nutmeg, and a piece of 
lemon-peel. Stew theſe together near an hour, and 
add ſome cream, and a piece of butter mixed 
in, flour. Keep the ſauce ſtirring till it boil, 
put in the fiſh, and ſtew it a quarter of an hour. 
Take out the lemon-peel, and ſqueeze in ſome 
lemon-juice. This fiſh may be ſtewed whole in 
the ſame ſauce; or they may be cut as before di- 
rected, and a little gravy made with the bones and 
head. | 


To fry Soals, 


HAVING ſcaled and trimmed your ſoals pro- 
perly, ſkin the black fide, and mix ſome bread 
crumbs with a very little flour, Baſte the ſoals with 
beaten eggs, ſtrew them over with _ the bread 
crumbs, and fry them of a good colour in hog's 
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lard. Serve them up with anchovy ſauce, and 
garniſh with fried parſley. 


To marinade Soals. 


BOIL them in ſalt and water, bone and drain 
them, and Jay them on a diſh with their bellies . 
upwards. Boil ſome ſpinach, and pound it in a 
mortar. Then boil four eggs hard, chop the 
yolks and whites ſeparate, and Jay green, white, 
and yellow among the foals, aud ſerve them up 
with melted butter in a boat. 


Soals a la Frangoiſe. 


SKIN and clean a pair of ſoals, and put them 
into an earthen diſh, with a quart of water, and 
half a pint of vinegar. Let them lie two hours, and 
then take them out, and dry them with a cloth. 
Then put them into a ſtewpan with a pint of white 
wine, a quarter of a pint of water, a very little 
thyme, a little ſweet marjoram, winter ſavory, 
and an onion ſtuck with four cloves. Put in the 
ſoals, ſprinkle in a very little bay-ſalt, cover them 
cloſe, and let them ſimmer very gently till they are 
enough. Then take them out, and lay them in a 
warm diſh before the fire. Strain the liquor, and 
put into it a piece of butter rolled in flour, and let 
it boil till of a proper thickneſs. Lay the ſoals in 
a diſh, and pour the ſauce over them. In the 
ſame manner you may dreſs a ſmall turbot, or any 


flat fiſh, 


To d reſs Sturgeon. 


HAVING vaſhed your ſturgeon clean, lay it 
all night in ſalt and water, and the next morning 
take 1t out, rub it well with allegar, and let it lie in 
it for two hours. Have ready a fiſh kettle full of 
boiling water, with an ounce of bay ſalt, two large 
| onions, and a few ſprigs of ſweet marjoram. Boll 
the 
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the ſturgeon till the bones will leave the fiſh, then 
take it up, take the ſkin off, and flour it well. Set 
it before the fire, baſte it with freſh butter, and let 
it ſtand till it is of a fine brown. Then diſh it up, 
and pour into the diſh any ſauce you like. 


To boil Sturgeon. g 


PUT your ſturgeon into as much liquid as will 
ſtew it, being half fiſh-broth or water, and half 
white wine, with a little vinegar, ſliced roots, oni- 
ons, ſweet herbs, whole pepper, and ſome ſalt. 
When it 1s done, garniſh with green parſley, and 
ſerve it up with caper or anchovy ſauce, or any 
other ſauce you like better. 


To ſtew Flounders and Plaice. 


THESE fiſh are ſtewed in the ſame manner as 
before directed to ſtew foals. As to frying or boil- 
ing them, that buſineſs is too ſimple to need any 
_ deſcription here. 


To fricaſſee Flounders and Plaice. 


HAVING cleaned the fiſh, and taken off the 
black ſkin, but not the white, cut the fleſh from 
the bones into long ſlices, and dip them into yolk 
of egg. Strew over them ſome bread raſpings, and 
fry them in clarified butter. When they are enough, 
lay them upon a plate, and keep them hot. To 
make your ſauce, take the bones of the fiſh, and 
boil them in ſome water. Then put in an anchovy, 
ſome thyme, parſley, a little pepper, falt, cloves, 
and mace. Let theſe ſimmer till the anchovy is 
diſſolved, and then take the butter the fiſh was 
fried in, and put it into a pan over the fire. Shake 
ſome flour into it, and keep ſtirring it while the 
flour is ſhaking in. Then ſtrain the liquor into it, 
and let it boil till it is thick. Squeeze ſome lemon 
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Juice into it, pat the fiſh into a diſh, and pour the 
ſauce over them. | | 


To broil Mackarel. 


FIRST clean your mackarel well, then ſplit 
them down the back, and ſeaſon them with pepper, 
falt, ſome mint, parſley, and fennel, all chopped 
very fine. Flour them, and fry them of a fine 
light brown, and put them on a diſh and ſtrainer. 
Uſe fennel and butter for ſauce, and garniſh with 
_ parſley. 


Mackarel au Bouillon. 


PUT half a pint of white wine, ſliced roots, oni- 
ons, ſweet herbs, pepper and ſalt, into a ſtewpan. 
Boil them about half an hour, and then boil the 
fiſh in it. Make a ſauce with a piece of butter, a 
little flour, a ſhalot chopped very fine, ſome 
ſcalded fennel chopped, and a little of the boiling 
liquor. When it is ready to ſend up to table, add 
the ſqueeze of a lemon. 


To fry Whitngs. 

HAVING waſhed, gutted, and ſkinned them, 
turn their tails into their mouths, dry them in a 
cloth, and flour them well all over. Fill the fry- 
ing-pan with lard enough to cover them, and when 
it boils, put them in, and fry them of a fine brown. 
Lay them on a coarſe cloth to drain, and then put 


them on a warm diſh, Make ſhrimp, oyſter, or 
anchovy ſauce. 


To broil Whatings or Haddocks. 


GUT, waſh them, dry them well with a cloth, 
and rub a little vinegar over them, as it will keep 
on the ſkin better. Duſt them well with flour, rub 
your gridiron with butter, and let it be very hot 
when you lay on the fiſh, otherwiſe they will ſtick. 

MET Turn 
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Turn them two or three times while doing. When 


they are enough, lay 1 round them, with 
plain melted butter, and ſend them up to table. 
To flew Pike. | 
HAVING made a brown with butter and flour, 
add a pint of red wine, a bundle of herbs, four 


_ cloves, twenty-four ſmall onions half boiled, pepper, 


and ſalt, and then the pike cut into pieces. Stew 
it ſlowly till the fiſh is done. Take out the bundle 
of herbs, and add a piece of butter. When it is 
ready to ſerve, add two chopped anchovies, and 
a ſpoonful of capers. Garniſh with fried bread, 
and pour the ſauce over the fiſh. You may add 
artichoke bottoms, muſhrooms, &c. if you pleaſe. 


To fry Perch. 


SCALE, gut, and waſh your perch clean. Score 
them at ſome diſtance on the ſides, but not very 
deep. Dry them well, flour them all over, and 
fry them in oiled butter, When they are of a fine 
brown, lay ſome criſped parſley round the fiſh, and 
ſend them up to table with plain butter; or you 
may make for them the following ſauce. To two 
ounces of browned butter put ſome flour, a few 
chives chopped ſmall, ſome parſley, a few muſh- 
rooms cut ſmall, and a little boiling water. La 
the perch in this liquor after they are fried, and let 
them ſtew gently for four or five minutes. Then 
lay them in a warm diſh, add two large ſpoonfuls of 
capers, cut ſmall, thicken it with butter and flour, 
and pour it over them. 


To drefs Perch in Water Souchy. 


SCALE, gut, and waſh your perch, and put 
ſome ſalt into your water. When 1t boils, put in 


your fiſh, with an onion cut in ſlices, and ſeparated 


into round rings, and a handful of parſley. Put in 
| | Ky 
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as much milk as will turn the water white. When 
| the perchare enough, put them in a ſoup-diſh, and 
pour a little of the water over them, with the par- 
ſley and the onions. Serve them up with parſley 
and butter in a boat, If you do not like the oni- 
ons, they may be omitted, Trout may be boiled 
in the ſame manner.! | 


To ſtew Eels. 


HAVING ſkinned, gutted, and waſhed your 
eels very clean in fix or eight waters, cut them in 
pieces about as long as your finger. Put juſt water 
enough for ſauce, and put in a ſmall onion ſtuck 
with cloves, a {mall bundle of ſweet herbs, a blade 
or two of mace, and ſome whole pepper in a thin 
_ muſlin rag. Cover it cloſe, and let them ftew ve 
ſoftly. Put in a piece of butter rolled in flour, and 
a little chopped parfley. When you find they are 
quite tender, and well done, take out the onion, 
fpice, and ſweet herbs. Put in ſalt enough to ſea- 
fon it, and then diſh them up with the ſauce. 


To fricaſſee Eels. 


SKIN three or four large eels, and notch them 
from end to end. Cut them into four or five pieces 
each, and lay them in ſome ſpring water for half 
an hour to crimp them. Dry them in a cloth, and 
tofs them over the fire a few minutes in a bit of 
freſh butter, a green onion or two, and a little par- 
ſley minced; but take care, that the colour of nei- 
ther is altered by burning your butter. Pour in 
about a pint of white wine, and as much good 
broth, ſome pepper, ſalt, and a blade of mace. 
Stew all together about three quarters of an hour, 
and thicken it with a bit of butter and flour. Beat 
the yolks of four or five eggs ſmooth, with two or 
three ſpoonfuls of broth; -grate in a little nutmeg, 


and put in a little minced parſley. Juſt before you 


want 
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want to ſerve it up, let your cels be boiling hot, 
and then pour in your eggs, &c. but take care that 
you do not let it curdle, by keeping it too long on 
the fire after the eggs are in. Toſs it over the fire 
for a moment, add the juice of a lemon, and ſerve 


it up. Tench cut in pieces may be done in the 
_ ſame manner. 


To broil Eels. 


HAVING ſkinned and cleanſed your eels, rub 
them with the yolk of an egg, ſtrew over them 
bread crumbs, chopped parſley, fage, pepper, and 
ſalt. Baſte them well with butter, and ſet them in 
a dripping- pan. Roaſt or broil them, and ſerve 
them up with parſley and butter. 


To fry Eels. 

CUT one or two eels into pieces, cut out the 
back-bone, and ſcore it on both ſides. Marinade 
it about half an hour in vinegar, with parſley, 
fliced onions, ſhalots, and four cloves. Then 
drain it, baſte it with eggs and bread crumbs, and 


fry it of a good colour, Garniſh with fried parſley, 
and ſerve it up with a reliſhing ſauce. 


To pitchcock Eels. 


HAVING ſkinned, gutted, and waſhed your 
eels, dry them with a cloth. Sprinkle them with 
pepper, ſalt, and a little dried ſage, turn them 


| backward and forward, and ſkewer them. Rub 


your gridiron with beef ſuet, broil them of a good 
brown, put them on your diſh with melted butter, 
and garniſh with fried parſley, 


To fricaſſee Skate or Thorabacks. 


CUT the meat from the bones, fins, &c. and 
make it very clean. Cut it into thin pieces about 
an inch broad, and two inches long, and lay them 
in 
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in your ſtewpan. To a pound of fleſh, put a quar- 
ter of a pint of water, a little beaten mace, grated 
nutmeg, a {mall bundle of ſweet herbs, and a lit- 
tle ſalt. Cover it, and let it boil fifteen minutes. 
Then take out the ſweet herbs, put in a quarter of 
a pint of good cream, a piece of butter the ſize of 
a walnut, rolled in flour, and a glaſs of red wine. 
Keep ſhaking the pan all the time one way till it is 
thick and ſmooth, garniſh with lemon, and ſend it 
up to table. 


To fricaſſee Oyſters. 
PUT a little butter into a ſtewpan, a ſlice of 
ham, a bundle of ſweet herbs, and an onion ſtuck 
with two cloves. Stew it a little on a flow fire, 
then add a little flour, ſome good broth, and a 
iece of lemon peel. Then put ſcalded oyſters to 
it, and ſimmer them a little. When it is ready, 
thicken it with the yolks of two eggs, a little 
cream, and a bit of good butter. Take out the 
ham, bundle of herbs, onion, and lemon peel, and 
ſqueeze in a lemon. 


To dreſs Herrings. 


THE general method of dreſſing herrings is 
either to broil or fry them, and ſerve them up with 
melted butter. | 


Herrings with Muſtard Sauce. 


HAVING gutted and wiped your herrings very 
clean, melt ſome butter, and put to it chopped 
parſley, ſhalots, green onions, pepper, and ſalt. 
Dip the herrings in this, and roll them in bread 
crumbs. Then broil them, and ſerve them with a 
ſauce made of melted butter, flour, broth, a little 
vinegar, pepper, and falt. When done, put to 
them as much muſtard as you think proper. 


To 
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| To fry Herrings. 

SCALE, gut them, cut off their heads, waſh 
them clean, dry them in a cloth, flour them, and 
fry them in butter. Peel and cut thin a good many 
onions, and fry them of a light brown with the her- 
rings. Lay your herrings in the diſh, and the 
onions round them, and put butter and muſtard in 
a cup. 


To bake Herrings. 


CLEAN your herrings well, lay them on a 
board, take a little black and Jamaica pepper, a 
few cloves, a good deal of ſalt, and mix them toge- 
ther. Rub it all over the fiſh, lay them ſtraight in 
a pot, cover them with allegar, tie ſtrong paper over 
the pot, and bake them in a moderate oven. If 
your allegar is good, they will keep two or three 


months, They may be ſerved up either hot or 
cold. | 


To bake Sprats, 


HAVING rubbed your ſprats with ſalt and 


pepper, to every two pints of vinegar put one pint 
of red wine. Diſſolve a pennyworth of cochineal, 
and lay your ſprats in a deep earthen diſh. Pour 
in as much red wine, vinegar, and cochineal, as 
will cover them. Tie a paper over them, and ſet 
them in an oven all night. They will keep ſome 
time, and eat well. 


To make an Eel Pie. 


SKIN, gut, and waſh your eels very clean, and 
cut them into pieces about an inch and a half long. 
Seaſon them. with pepper, ſalt, and a little dried 


ſage rubbed ſmall. Put them into a diſh with as 
much water as will juſt cover them. Make a goed 


puff-paſte, lay on the lid, and ſend the pie to the 
| oven, 


— 
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oven, which muſt be quick, but not ſo quick as to 
burn the cruſt. 2 


Salmon Pie. 


| MAKE a good cruſt, take a piece of freſh ſal- 

mon, cleanſe it well, and ſeaſon it with pepper, ſalt, 
mace, and nutmeg. Put a piece of butter at the 
bottom of your diſh, and then lay in the ſalmon. 
Melt butter in proportion to the ſize of your pie, and 
then take a lobſter, boil it, pick out all the fleſh, 
chop it ſmall, and mix it well with the butter. Pour 
it over your ſalmon, put on the lid, and bake it 
well. | | 


Turbot Pie. 


PARBOIL your turbot, and then ſeaſon it 
with a little pepper, ſalt, cloves, nutmeg, and 
ſweet herbs cut fine. When you have made your 
paſte, lay the turbot in your diſh, with ſome yolks. 
of eggs, and a whole onion, which laſt muſt -be 
taken out when the pie is baked, Lay plenty of 


freſh butter on the top, put on the lid, and bake it. 


| Lobſter Pie. 
HAVING boiled two or three lobſters, take 


the meat out of the tails, and cut it into different 


pieces. Then take out all the ſpawn, and the meat of 
the claws; beat it well in a mortar, and ſeaſon it with 
pepper, falt, two ſpoonfuls of vinegar, and alittle 
anchovy liquor. Melt balf a pound of freſh but. 
ter, with the crumbs of a halfpenny roll rubbed 
through a fine cullender, and the yolks of ten 
eggs. Put a fine puff-paſte over the diſh, lay in 
the tails firſt, and then the reſt of the meat on them. 
Put on the lid, and bake it in a flow oven. 


To 
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To dreſs a Turtle. 

K1LL your turtle, which we will ſuppoſe to be 
of about thirty pounds weight, the night before you 
intend to dreſs it. Cut off the head,, and let it 
bleed three or four hours. Then cut off the fins, 
and the callapee from the callapafh, and take care 

ou do not burſt the gall. Throw all the inwards 
into cold water; but keep the guts and tripe by 
themſelves, and flip them open with a penknife, 
waſh them very clean in ſcalding water, and ſcrape 
off all the inward ſkin. As you do them, throw 
them into cold water, waſh them out of that, and 
put them into freſh water, and let them lie all night, 
ſcalding the fins and edges of the callapaſh and 
callapee. Cut the meat off the ſhoulders, hack 
the bones, and ſet them over the fire, with the 
fins, in about a quart of water. Put in a little 
mace, nutmeg, chyan, and ſalt. Let it ſtew about 
three hours, then ſtrain it, and put the fins by for 
uſe. The next morning, take ſome of the meat 
you cut off the ſhoulders, and chop it ſmall, as for 
ſauſages, with about a pound of beef or veal ſuet. 
Seaſon with mace, nutmeg, ſweet marjoram, par- 
ſley, chyan, and ſalt, to your taſte, three or four 
glaſſes of Madeira wine, and ſtuff it under the two 
fleſhy parts of the meat. If you have any left, lay 
it over, to prevent the meat from burning. Cut 
the remainder of the meat and fins in pieces, about 
the ſize of an egg; ſeaſon it pretty high with chyan, 
ſalt, and a little nutmeg, and put it into the calla- 
paſh. Take care that it be ſewed or ſecured up at 
the end, to keep in the gravy. Then boil up the 
gravy, and add more wine, if required, and thicken 
it a little with butter and flour. Put ſome of it to 
the turtle, and fet it in the oven, with a well but- 
tered paper over it to keep it from burning; and 
when it is about half baked, ſqueeze in the * 

5 N | 0 
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of one or two lemons, and ſtir'it up. The calla- 
paſh, or back, will take half an hour more baking 
than the callapee, which two hours will do. The 
guts muſt be cut in pieces two or three inches long, 
the tripes in leſs, and put into a mug of clear wa- 
ter, and ſet in the oven with the callapaſh. When 
It is properly drained from the water, it is to be 
mixed with the other parts, and ſent up very hot to 
table. | 


To dreſs a Turile the Weſt India Way. 


HAVING taken the turtle out of the water the 
night before you dreſs it, lay it on its back, In 
the morning, cut its head off, and hang it up by 
its hind fins for it to bleed till the blood is all out; 
Then cut the callapee, which 1s the belly, round, 
and raiſe it up. Cut as much meat to it as you can, 
throw it into ſpring water with a little ſalt, cut the 
fins off, and ſcald them with the head. Take off 
all the ſcales, cut out all the white meat, and 
throw it into ſpring water and ſalt. The guts and 
lungs muſt be cut out. Waſh the lungs very clean 
from the blood; then take the guts and maw, and 
{lit them open, waſh them very clean, and put 
them on to boil in a large pot of water till they be 
tender. Then take off the inſide ſkin, and cut 
them in pieces of two or three inches long. In the 
mean time, make the following good veal broth. 
Take one large or two ſmall knuckles of veal, and 
pw: them on in three gallons of water. Let it 

oil, ſkim it well, ſeaſon with turnips, onions, car- 
Tots, and celery, and a good large bundle of ſweet 
herbs. Boil it till it is half waſted, and then ſtrain 
it off, Take the fins, and put them into a ſtewpan, 
cover them with veal broth, ſeaſon with an onion 
| chopped fine, all ſorts of ſweet herbs chopped very 
ö fine, half an ounce of cloves and mace, and half a 
| nutmeg 


. 
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nutmeg beat very fine. Stew it very gently till 
tender, then take out the-fins, put in a pint of Ma- 
deira wine, and ſtew it a quarter of an hour. Beat 
up the whites of ſix eggs with the juice of two le- 
mons, put the liquor in, and boil it up; run it 
through a flannel bag, make it very hot, waſh the 
fins very clean, and put them in. Put a piece of 
butter at the bottom of a ſtewpan, put your white 
meat in, and ſweat it gently till it is almoſt tender. 
Take the lungs and heart, and cover them with 
veal broth, an onion, herbs, and ſpice. As for 
the fins, ſtew them till tender. Take out the lungs, 
ſtrain off the liquor, thicken it, put in a bottle of 
Madeira wine, and ſeaſon with chyan pepper and 
ſalt pretty high. Put in the lungs and white meat, 
and ſtew them up gently for fifteen minutes. Have 
ſome forcemeat balls made out of the white part, 
| Inſtead of veal, as for Scotch collops. If any eggs, 
ſcald them; if not, take twelve hard yolks of eggs 
made into egg balls. Have your callapaſh, or deep 
ſhell, done round the edges with paſte, ſeaſon it in 
the inſide with pepper and ſalt, and a little Madeira 
wine. Bake it half an hour, then put in the lungs 
and white meat, forcemeat, and eggs over, and 
' bake it half an hour. Take the bones, and three 
quarts of yeal broth, feaſon with an onion, a bun- 
dle of ſweet herbs, and two blades of mace. Stew 
it an hour, ſtrain it through a ſieve, thicken it with 
butter and flour, put in half a pint of Madeira wine, 
ſtew it half an hour, and ſeafon it with chyan and 
ſalt to your taſte. This is the ſoup. Take the 
callapee, run your knife between the meat and 
ſhell, and fill it full of forcemeat. Seaſon it all 
over with ſweet herbs chopped fine, a ſhalot chop- 
ped, chyan pepper and falt, and a little Madeira 
wine. Put a paſte round the edge, and bake it an 
hour and a half. Take the guts and maw, put 
them in a ſtewpan, with a little broth, a bundle of- 

l ſweet 


one way till it boils up. Then diſh them up, and 
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ſweet herbs, and two blades of mace finely beaten. 
Thicken with a little butter rolled in flour, ſtew 
them gently half an hour, and ſeaſon with chyan 
pepper and ſalt. Beat up the yolks of two eggs in 
half a pint of cream, put it in, and keep ſtirring it 


put the callapee, ſoup, and callapaſh, in the cen- 
ter; the fricaſſee on one ſide, and the fins on the 


other. The fins eat fine, when cold, put by in 
the liquor. | | 


To dreſs a Mock Turtle. 


TAKE a calf's head, ſcald off the hair as from 
a pig, then clean it, and cut off the horny part in 
thin ſlices, with as little of the lean as poflible. 
Chop the brains, and have ready between a quart 
and three pints of ſtrong mutton or veal gravy, 
with a quart of Madeira wine, a large ſpoonful of 
chyan, a large onion cut very ſmall, half the 
of a large lemon ſhred as fine as poſſible, a little 
ſalt, the juice of four lemons, and ſome ſweet 
herbs cut ſmall. Stew all theſe together, till the 


head is very tender, which will require about an 


hour and a half. Then have ready the back ſhell 
of a turtle, lined with a paſte made of flour and 
water, which muſt firſt be ſet in the oven to har- 
den, then put in the ingredients, and ſet it in the 
oven to brown. When that is done, lay the yolks 
of eggs boiled hard, and forcemeat balls, round 
the top. Some parboil the head the day before, 
take out the bones, and then cut it into ſlices. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, XI. 


1 Sauces, Gravies, and Culliſes. 


* a 


Ham Sauce. 


EAT ſome thin ſlices of the lean part of a 
dreſſed ham with a rolling-pin to a maſh, and 
put it into a ſaucepan, with a teacupful of gravy. 
Set it over a flow fire, and keep ſtirring it to pre- 
vent its ſticking at the bottom. When it has been 
on ſome time, put in a bunch of ſweet herbs, half 
a pint of beef gravy, and ſome pepper. Cover it 
cloſe, let it ſtew over a gentle fire, and when it is 
quite done ſtrain it off. This is a very good ſauce 
for any kind of veal. | 


Eſſence of Ham. 


CUT three or four pounds of lean ham into 
pieces about an inch thick, and lay them in the 


bottom of a ſtewpan, with ſlices of carrots, parſ- 


nips, and three or four onions cut thin. Let them 
ew till they ſtick to the pan; but take care that 
they do not burn. Then, by degrees, pour on 
ſome ſtrong veal gravy, ſome freſh muſhrooms cut 
in pieces, or muſhroom powder, truffles, morels, 
cloves, baſil, parſley, a cruſt of bread, and a leek. 


Cover it down cloſe, and when it has fimmered till 


it is of a good thickneſs and flavour, ſtrain it off. 


A Sauce for roaſt Meat in general. 


WASH an anchovy clean, and put to it a glaſs 
of red wine, ſome gravy, a ſhalot cut ſmall, and a 
little lemon juice, Stew theſe together, ſtrain it 
off, and mix it with the gravy that runs from the 
meat. | 

N 3 Caper 
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Caper Sauce. 


TAKE ſome capers, chop half of them very 
fine, and put the reſt in whole. Then chop ſome 
parſley, with a little grated bread,” and put to it 
ſome falt. Put them into butter melted very 


ſmooth, let them boi] up, and then pour them into 
a ſauce-boat. 


Anchovy Sauce. 


PUT an anchovy into half a pint of gravy, with 
a quarter of a pound of butter, rolled in a little 
flour, and ſtir all together till it boils. If you 
chuſe it, you may add a little lemon- juice, catchup, 
red wine, or walnut liquor. 


Shalot Sauce. 


PUT five or fix ſhalots, chopped very fine, into 
a ſaucepan with a gill of gravy, a ſpoonful of vine- 
gar, and ſome pepper and ſalt. Stew them for a 


minute, and then pour them into a diſh or ſauce 


Egg 25 


BOIL two eggs till they are bard. Firſt chop 
the whites, then the yolks, but neither of them 
very fine, and put them together. Then put them 


into a quarter of a pound of good melted butter, 
and ſtir them well together. 


Lemon, Sauce. 


PARE Ihe rind off a lemon, cut it into lices, 
take the kernels out, and cut it into ſmall {quare 
bits. Blanch the liver of a fowl, and chop it fine. 
Mix the lemon and hver together in a boat, pour 
on ſome hot melted butter, and ſtir it up. 


ON Dos. 
Bread 
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Bread Sauce. 


PUT a large piece of crumb from a ſtale loaf 
into a ſaucepan, with half a pint of water, an onion, 
a blade of mace, and a few pepper-corns in a bit 
of cloth. Boil them a few minutes, then take out 
the onion and ſpice, maſh the bread very ſmooth, 
and add to it a piece of butter and a little ſalt. 


Fennel Sauce. 


| BOIL a bunch of fennel and parſley, chop it 
very ſmall, and ſtir it into melted butter. 


Gooſeberry Sauce. 


PUT ſome ſcalded gooſeberries, a little Juice 
8 ſorrel, and a little ginger, into ſome melted 
utter. | 


Mint Sauce. 


WASH your mint perfectly clean from grit or 
dirt, then chop it very fine, and put to it vinegar 
and ſugar. 


| Shrimp Sauce, 


PUT half a pint of ſhrimps waſhed very clean 
into a ſtewpan, with a ſpoonful of anchovy liquor, 
and half a pound of butter melted thick. Boil it 
up for five minutes, and ſqueeze in half a lemon. 
Toſs it up, and pour it into a ſauce-boat, 


Oyſter Sauce. 


PRESERVE the liquor of your oyſters as you 
open them, and ſtrain it through a fine ſieve. Waſh 
the oyſters very clean, and take off the beards. 

Putthem into a ſtewpan, and pour the liquor over 
them. Then add a large ſpaonful of anchovy 
liquor, half a lemon, two blades of mace, and 
thicken it with butter rolled in flour. Then put 

in half a pound of butter, and boil it up till the 
N 4 butter 
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butter is melted. Then take out the mace and 
lemon, and pens the lemon: juice into the ſauce. 


Give it a boil, ſtirring it all the time, and pour it 
into your ſauce-boat. 


LP Sauce for Wild Fowl. 

FAKE a proper quantity of veal gravy, with 
ſome pepper and ſalt, ſqueeze in the juice of two 
Seville oranges, and add a littte red wine, and let 
the wine boil ſome time in the gravy. This is a 
good ſauce for wild dacks, teal, &c. 


A general Fiſh Sauce. 


TAKE ſome mutton or veal gravy, and put to 
it a Iittle of the liquor that drains from your fiſh. 
Pat it into a faucepan, with an onion, an anchovy, 
a ſpoonful of catchup, and a glaſs of white wine. 
Thicken it with a lump of butter rolled in flour, 
and a ſpoonful of cream. If you have no cream 
inſtead of white wine you muſt uſe red. | 


A reliſhing Sauce. 

PUT two ſlices of ham, a clove of garlic, and 
two fliced onions, into a ſtewpan. Let them heat, 
and then add a litile broth, two ſpoonfuls of cullis, 
and a ſpoonful of tarragon vinegar. Stew them an 


hour over a ſlow fire, and then ſtrain it through a 
yers:© | 


Pontiff Sauce. 


PUT two or three flices of lean veal, and the 
ſame of ham, into a ſtewpan, with ſome fliced oni- 
ons, carrots, parſley, and a head of celery. When 
it is brown, add a little white wine, fome good 
broth, a clove of garlic, four ſhalots, two cloves, 
and two ſlices of lemon peel. Boil it over a flow 
fire till the juices are extracted from the meat; then 
ſkim it, and ſtrain it through a fieve, Juſt before 
you 


A rn 
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you uſe it, add a little cullis, with ſome parſley - 
chopped very fine. 
Afpie Sauce. 
INFUSE chervil, tarragon, burnet, garden- 
creſs, and mint, into a little cutlis for about an 


hour. Then ſtrain it, and add a ſpoonful of gar- 
lic vinegar, with a little pepper and ſalt. 


Sicilian Sauce. _ 

BRUISE half a ſpoonful of coriander ſeeds, 
and four cloves, in a mortar. Put three quarters 
of a pint of good gravy, and a quarter of a pint of 
eſſence of ham, into a ſtewpan. Peel half a lemon, 
and cut it into very thin ſlices, and put it in with 
the coriander ſeeds and cloves. Let them boil up, 
and then add three cloves of garlic whole, a head 
of celery ſliced, two bay leaves, and a little baſil. 
Let theſe boil till the liquor is reduced to half the 
quantity. Then put in a glaſs of white wine, ſtrain 
it off, and if not thick enough, put in a piece of 
butter rolled in flour. This is good ſauce for roaſt 
fowls. 335k ET | 


To make a rich Gravy. 


CUT into ſmall bits a piece of lean beef, a piece 
of veal, and a piece of mutton, Take a large 
ſaucepan with a cover, lay your beef at the bottom, 
then your mutton, a very little piece of bacon, a 
ſlice or two of carrot, ſome mace, cloves, whole 
black and white pepper, a large onion cut in ſlices, 
a bundle of ſweet herbs, and then lay on your 
veal. Cover it cloſe, and ſet it over a {low fire for 
fix or ſeven minutes, and ſhake the ſaucepan often. 
Then duſt ſome flour into it, and pour in boiling 
water till the meat is ſomething more than covered. 
Cover your ſaucepan cloſe, and let it ſtew till it is 
rich and good. Then ſeaſon it with ſalt to your 

. ©, 
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taſte, and ſtrain it off. This gravy will anſwer 
almoſt every purpoſe. | 


1 To male a common Gravy. 


TAK E a piece of chuck or neck beef, and cut 
it into ſmall pieces. Then ſtrew ſome flour over 
it, mix it well with the meat, and put it into a 
ſaucepan, with as much water as will cover it, an 
onion, a little all-ſpice, a little pepper, and ſome 
falt. Cover it cloſe, and when it boils ſkim it. 
Then throw in a hard cruſt of bread, or ſome raſp- 
- ings, and let it ſtew till the gravy is rich and good, 

and then ſtrain it of, | 


| Brown Gravy. . 

PUT a piece of butter, about the ſize of a 
ben's egg, into a ſaucepan, and when it is melted 
ſhake in a little flour, and let it be brown. Then 
by degrees ſtir in the following ingredients. Half 
a pint of water, and the ſame quantity of ale or 
ſmall beer that is not bitter; an onion, and a piece 
of leman peel cut ſmall, three cloves, a blade of 
mace, ſome whole pepper, a ſpoonful of muſh- 
room pickle, the ſame quantity of catchup, and 
an anchovy. Let the whole boil together a quar- 
ter of an hour, then ſtrain it off, and it will be a 

good ſauce for various purpoſes, 


To make Browning, 

BEAT ſmall four ounces of triple-refined_ ſu- 
gar, and put it into a frying-pan, with an ounce 
of butter. Put it over a clear fire, and mix it well 
together. When it begins to be frothy by the ſu- 
gar diſſolving, hold it higher over the fire; and 
when the ſugar and butter is of a deep brown, pour 
in alittle red wine, and ſtir it well together, Then 
add more wine, about a pint in all, and keep ſtir- 
ing it all the time, Putin half an ounce of Jamaica 


* | pepper. 
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pepper, ſix cloves, four ſhalots peeled, two or 
three blades of mace, three ſpoonfuls of catchup, 
a little ſalt, and the rind of a lemon. Boil them 
flowly about ten minutes, and then pour it into a 
baſon. When it is cold, ſkim it-very clean, and 
bottle it up for uſe. a . 


Forcemeat Balls, 


CUT fine half a pound of veal and the ſame 
quantity of ſuet, and beat them in a mortar. Shred 
fine a few ſweet herbs, a little dried mace, a ſmall 
nutmeg grated, a little lemon-peel cut very fine, 
ſome pepper and ſalt, and the yolks of two eggs. 
Mix all theſe well together, then roll ſome of it 
in ſmall round balls, and ſome in long pieces. 
Roll them in flour, and fry them of a nice brown. 
If they are for the uſe of white ſauce, inſtead of 
frying, put a little water into a ſaucepan, and 
when it boils put them in, and they will be done 
in a few minutes. 44: th. $4 y 


To make Lemon Pickte. 


GRATE off the outward rinds of a ſcore of 
lemons, and quarter them, but leave the bottoms 
whole. Rub on them equally half a pound of bay- 
ſalt, and ſpread them on a large pewter dich. 
Either put them into a cool oven, or let them dry 
gradually by the fire, till all the juice is dried 
into the peels. Then put them into a well glazed 
pitcher, with an ounce of mace, half an ounce of 
cloves beat fine, an ounce of nutmeg cut into thin 
ſlices, four ounces of garlic peeled, half a pint 
of muſtard ſeed a little bruiſed, and tied in a 
muſlin rag. Pour upon them two quarts of boil- 
ing white wine vinegar, cloſe the pitcher well up, 
and let it ſtand five or fix days by the fire. Shake 
well up every day, then tie it cloſe, and let it 
ſand three months to take off the bitter. When 
| you 
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you bottle it, put the pickle and lemon in a hair 
fheve, preſs them well to get out the liquor, and 
Jet it ſtand another day. 'Then pour off the fine, 
and bottle it. Let the other ſtand three or four 
days, and it will refine itſelf, Pour it off, and 
bottle it, let it ſtand again, and bottle it, tilt the 

whole is refined. It may be put into any white 
ſauce, without fear of hurting the colour; and is 
very good for fiſh-fauce and made diſhes. A tea- 
ſpoonful is enough for white, and two for brown 
auce for a fowl. It is a moſt uſeful pickle, and 
gives an agreeable flavour. Always put it in be- 
fore you thicken the ſauce, or put in any cream, 
Teſt the ſharpneſs ſhould curdle it. 


To male a white Cullis. 


HAVING cut a piece of veal into ſmall bits, 
put it into a ſtewpan, with two or three ſlices of 
| Jean ham, and two onions quartered. Put in ſome 
broth, and ſeaſon it with muſhrooms, parſley, green 
onions, and cloves. Let it ſtew till the virtues of 
all are pretty well extracted. Then take out all 
your meat and roots, put in a few crumbs of bread, 
and let it ſtew foftly. Take the white part of a 
young fowl, and pound it in a mortar till it is very 
fine. Put this into your cullis, but do not let it boil; 
and, if it does not appear properly white, you muſt 
add to it two dozen of blanched almonds. When it 
has ſtewed till of a good rich taſte, ftrain it off. 


A rich Cullis. 


PUT two pounds of leg of veal, and two ſlices 
of lean ham, into a ſtewpan, with two or three 
cloves, a little nutmeg, a blade of mace, ſome 
parſley roots, two carrots cut in pieces, and ſome 
ſhalots. Put them over a ſlow fire, cover them 
cloſe, and let them do gently for half an hour, tak- 
ing care that they do not burn. Then put in 

ſame 
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ſome beef broth, let it Rew- till it is as rich as re- 
- quired, and then ftrain it off for uſe. This is a 
proper cullis for all ſorts of ragoos and rich ſauces. 
| A Family Cullis. 

ROLL a piece of butter in flour, and ſtir it 
in your ſtewpan till the flour is of a fine yellow 
colour. Then put in ſame thin broth, a little gra- 
vy, a glaſs of white wine, a bundle of ſweet herbs, 
two cloves, alittle nutmeg or mace, a few muſh- 
rooms, and pepper and ſalt. Let it ſtew an hour 


over a {low fire, then ſkim all the fat clean off, and 
ſtrain it through a fine fieve. : 


| A Cullis of Roots. 


CUT ſome carrors, parſnips, parſley roots, and 
onions, into ſlices, and put them into a ſtewpan 
over the fire, and hake them round. Take two 
dozen of blanched almonds, and the crumbs of 
two French-rolls, ſoaked firſt in good fiſh broth. 
Pound them with the roots tn a mortar, and then 
boil all together. Seaſon it with pepper and ſalt, 
ſtrain it off, and uſe it for herb or fiſh foups. 

| 4 Fiſh Cullis. | 
_ BROIL a jack, or pike, till it is properly 
done, then * off the kia, and ſeparate = fleſh 
from the bones. Boil fix eggs hard, and take out 
the yolks. Blanch a few almonds, beat them to a 
paſte in a mortar, and then add the yolks of the 
eggs. Mix theſe well with butter, then put in the 
fiſh, and pound all together. Take half a dozen 
onions, and cut them into ſlices, two parſnips, and 
three carrots. Set on a ſtewpan, and put into it 
a piece of butter to brown, and put in the 
roots when it boils. Turn them till they are 
brown, and then pour in a little broth to moiſten 
them. When it has boiled a few minutes, ſtrain. 
it into another ſaucepan, and then put ina whole 
| | les, 
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leek, ſome parſley, ſweet baſil, half a dozen dloves 
fome muſhrooms and truffles, and a few crumbs of 
bread, When it has ſtewed gently a quarter of 
an hour, put in the fiſh, &c. from the mortar. 
Let the whole ſtew ſome time longer, but be care- 
ful that it does not boil, When it is ſufficiently 
done, ſtrain it through a coarſe fieve. This is @. 
very proper ſauce to thicken all made diſhes. 


C H A P. | XII. * 
Soups and Brotks. 


Gravy Soup or Soup Sante. 


UT at the bottom of a ſtewpan fix good 
raſhers of lean ham, then put over them three 
pounds of lean beef, and cover the beef with three 
pounds of lean veal, fix onions cut in ſlices, two 
carrots, and two turnips ſliced, two heads of ce- 
lery, a bundle of ſweet herbs, fix cloves, and two 
blades of mace. Put a little water at the bottom, 
draw it very gently till it ſticks, and then put in 
a gallon of boiling water. Let it ſtew two hours, 
ſeaſon it with ſalt, and ſtrain it off. Then have 
ready a carrct cut in /ſmall pieces of two inches 
long, and about as thick as a gooſe quill, a turnip, 
two heads of leeks, two heads of celery, two heads of 
endive, cut acroſs, two cabbage lettuces cut acroſs, 
alittle ſorrel, and chervil. Put them into a ſtewpan, 
and ſweat them gently a quarter of an hour. Then 
5 them into your ſoup, and boil it up gently for 
en minutes. Put it into your tureen, with the 
cruſt of a F rench roll. 
Ver- 
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| 4 x Vermicelli Soup. by: 5 | 
HAVING put four ounces of butter into a 
large toſſing- pan, cut a knuckle of veal and. a fcra 
of mutton into ſmall pieces about the ſize of wal- 
nuts. Slice in the meat of a ſhank of ham, with 
three or four blades of mace, two or three carrots, 
two parſnips, two large onions, with a clove ſtuck 
in at each end. Cut in four or five heads of cele- 
ry waſhed clean, a bunch of ſweet herbs, eight or 
ten morels, and an anchovy. Cover the pan cloſe, 
and ſet it over a flow fire, without any water, till 
the gravy is drawn out of the meat. Then pour 
the gravy into a pot or baſon, let the meat brown 
in the ſame pan; but take care it does not burn. 
Then pour in four quarts of water, and let it 
boil gently till it is waſted to three pints. Then 
ſtrain it, and put the gravy to it. Set it on the 
fire, add to it two. ounces of vermicelli, cut the 
niceſt part of a head of celery, put in chyan pep- 
per and ſalt to your taſte, and let it boil about 
four minutes. If it is not of a good colour, put in 
a little browning, lay a French roll in the ſoup- 
diſh, pour in the ſoup upon it, and lay ſome of 
the vermicelli over it. | 


. Soup Creſſy. 

CUT a pound of lean ham into ſmall bits, and 
put it at the bottom of a ſtewpan, with a French 
roll cut and put over it. Cut two dozen heads 
of celery ſmall, fix onions, two turnips, one car- 
rot, cut and waſhed very clean, fix cloves, four 
blades of mace, and two handfuls of water-creſſes. 
Put them all into a ſtewpan, with a pint of good 


broth. Cover them cloſe, and ſweat them gently 


for twenty minutes; then fill it up with veal broth, 
and ſtew it four hours. Rub it through a fine 


ſieve, put it in your pan again, and ſeaſon it with 
ſalt and a little chyan pepper. Give it a ſimmer 


up, 
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up, and ſend it hot to table, with ſome French 
roll toaſted bard in it, Boil a handful of crefſes 
in water till tender, and put it over the bread. +» 


Soup and Bouille. | 


PUT into a ſtewpan five pounds of briſket of 
beef rolled tight with a tape, with four pounds of 
the leg of mutton piece of beef, and about ſeven 
or eight quarts of water. Boil theſe up as quick 
as poſſible, and ſkim it very clean. Add a large 
onion, fix or ſeven cloves, ſome whole pepper, 
two or three carrots, a turnip or two, a leek, and 
two heads of celery. Cover it cloſe, and ſtew it 

ently fix or ſeven hours. About an hour before 
> 54H ſtrain the ſoup through a piece of dimity 
that has been dipped in cold water, putting the 
rough ſide upwards. Have ready boiled carrots, 
cut like little wheels, turnips cut in balls, ſpinach, 
a little chervil and ſorrel, two heads of endive, 
and one or two of celery cut in pieces. Put theſe 
into a tureen, with a Dutch loaf, or a French roll 
dried, after the crumb is taken out. Pour the 
ſoup to theſe boiling hot, and add a little ſalt and 
chyan. Take the tape off the bouillie, and ſerve 
it in a ſeparate diſh; maſhed turnips, and ſliced 
carrots, in two little diſhes. The turnips and 
carrots ſhould be cut with an inſtrument that 
may be bought for that purpoſe, 


Macaroni Soup. 


TAKE three quarts of ſtrong broth, and ane 
of gravy, and mix them. Boil half a pound of 
{mall pipe macaroni in three quarts of water, with 
a little butter in it, till it is tender. Then ſtrain 
it through a ſieve. Cut it into pieces of about two 
inches in length, put it into your ſoup, and boil it 
up ten minutes. Send it to table in a tureen, with 
the cruſt of a French roll toaſted, 


—_— 


Dauphin 
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Dauphin Soup. 
PUT a few ſlices of lard at the bottom of a 
 faucepan, ſome ſliced ham and veal, three onions 
ſliced, and a carrot and parſnip. Soak it over the 
fire till it catches, then add weak broth or boiling 
water, and boil it on a flow fire till the meat is 
| done. Pound the breaſt of a roaſted fowl, fix 
yolks of hard eggs, and as many ſweet almonds. 
Strain your broth. Soak your bread in broth till 
it is tender, warm your cullis without boiling, and 
mix it with as much broth as will give it a pretty 
thick conſiſtence. 


Soupe a la Reine. 


TO a knuckle of veal, and three or four 
pounds of lean beef, put ſix quarts of water, with 
a little ſalt. Skim it well as ſoon as it boils, and 
then put in ſix large onions, two carrots, a head 
or two of celery, a parſnip, one leek, and a 
little thyme. Boil them all together till the meat 
is boiled quite down, then ſtrain it through a hair 
fieve, and let it ſtand about half an hour. Then 
{kim it well, and clear it off gently from the ſet- ; 
tlings into a clean pan. Boil half a pint of cream, 4 
and pour it on the crumb of a halfpenny loaf, and | 
let it ſoak well. Blanch and beat half a pound of 
almonds as fine as poſſible, putting in now and 
then a little cream to prevent them oiling. Then |} 
| 
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take the yolks of fix hard eggs, and the roll that 
is ſoaked in the cream, and beat them all together 
quite fine. Then make your broth hot, and pour 
it to your almonds, Strain it through a fine hair 
ſieve, rubbing it with a ſpoon till all the goodneſs 
is gone through into a ſtewpan, and add more 
cream to make it white. Set it over the fire, keep 
ſtirring it till it boils, ſkim off the froth as it riſes, 
and ſoak the tops of two French rolls in melted 
butter, in a ſtewpan, till they are criſp, _ not 
5 rown. 
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brown. Then take them out of the butter, and 
lay them in a plate before the fire. A quarter of an 
hour beſore you ſend it to table, take a little of the 
hot ſoup, and put it to the roll in the bottom of 
the tureen. Put your ſoup on the fire, keep ſtir- 
ring it till ready to boil, then put it into your tu- 
reen, and ſerve it up hot. Be careful to take all 
the fat off the broth before you put it to the al- 
monds, or it will ſpoil it, and take care it does 
not curdle. 
| Tranſparent Soup. 


TAKE a leg of veal, cut the meat from it into 
ſmall pieces, and break the bone into ſeveral bits. 
Put the meat into a large jug, and the bones at top, 
with a bunch of ſweet herbs, a quarter of an ounce 
of mace, and half a pound of Jordan almonds 
finely blanched and beaten. Pour on it four quarts 
of boiling water, and let it ſtand all night, cover- 
ed cloſe, by the fire fide. The next day put it 
into a well-tinned ſaucepan, and let it boil flowlv 
till it is reduced to two quarts, Be careful, all 


the time it is boiling, to ſkim it, and take off 
the fat as it riſes. Strain it into a punch-bow], 


and, when 1t has ſettled two hours, pour it into a 
clean ſaucepan, clear from the ſediments, if any, 
at the bottom. Add three ounces of rice or two 
ounces of vermicelli, boiled in water. 


8 Soup au Bourgeois. 


CUT four or five bunches of celery, and ten 
or a dozen heads of endive, into ſmall bits. Waſh 
them, let them be well drained from the water, 


Q 


and put them into a large pan. Pour upon them 


four quarts of boiling water. Then ſet on three 
quarts of beef gravy, made for ſoup, in a large 
ſaucepan. Strain the herbs very dry from the 
water, and, when the gravy boils, put them in. 


Cut off the cruſt of two French rolls, break them, 


and put them into the reſt. The ſoup will be 


enough 
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enough as ſoon as the herbs are tender. A boil. 
ed fowl may be put into the middle; but it will be 
good enough without it. If you like white ſoup 
better, you may make uſe of veal gravy. 


: Calf's Head Soup. 


HAVING waſhed a calf's head clean, ſtew it 
with a bunch of ſweet herbs, an onion ſtuck with 
cloves, mace, pearl barley, and Jamaica' pepper: 
When it is very tender, put to it ſome ſtewed ce- 
lery. Seaſon it with pepper and falt, diſh it up 
with the head in the middle, and ſend it to table. 


Hare Soup. | 


CUT a large old hare into ſmall pieces, and 
put it into a mug, with three blades of mace, a 
little ſalt, two large onions, a red herring, fix 
morels, half a pint of red wine, and three quarts 
of water. Bake it three hours in a quick oven, 
and then ſtrain it into a toſſing-pan. Have ready, 
boiled in water, three ounces of French barley, 
or ſago. Then put the liver of the hare two mi- 
nutes into ſcalding water, and rub it through a 
hair fieve with the back of a wooden ſpoon. Put 
it into the ſoup with the barley or ſago, and a 
quarter of a pound of butter. Set it over the fire, 
and keep it ſtirring, but do not let it boil. 


Almond Soup. 


HAVING blanched a quart of almonds, beat 
them in a marble mortar, with the yolks of fix 
hard eggs, till they become a fine paſte. Mix 
them by degrees with two quarts of new milk, a 
quart of cream, and a quarter of a pound of dou- 
ble refined ſugar beat fine. Stir all well together, 
and when it is well mixed, ſet it over a {low fire, 
and keep it ſtirring quick all the time, till you 
find it is thick enough; but take great care that it 
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does not curdle. Then pour it into your difh, 
and ſerve it up. | 


3 Partridge Soup. 

TAKE two old partridges and ſkin them, Cut 
them into ſmall pieces, with three flices of ham, 
two or three onions ſliced, and ſome celery. Fry 
them in butter till they are as brown as they can 
be made without burning, and then put them into 
three quarts of water with a few pepper corns. 


| Boll it flowly till a little more than a pint is con- 


ſumed. Then ftrain it, and put in ſome fried 
bread and ſtewed celery. 


Giblet Soup. 


PUT about two pounds of ſcrag of mutton, the 
ſame-quantity of ſcrag of veal, and four pounds of 
gravy beef, into two gallons of water, and let it 
ſtew very ſoftly till it is a ſtrong broth. Then let 
it ſtand till it is cold, and fkim off the fat. Scald 
and clean two pair of giblets, put them into the 
broth, and let them ſimmer till they are very ten- 
der. Take out the giblets, and ſtrain the ſoup 
through a cloth. Put a piece of butter rolled in 
flour into a ſtewpan, and make it of a light brown. 
Chop ſmall ſome parfley, chives, a little penny- 
royal, and a little ſweet marjoram. Put the ſoup 
over a very ſlow fire. Put in the giblets, fried 
butter, herbs, a little Madeira wine, ſome ſalt, and 
a little chyan pepper. Let them ſimmer till the 
herbs are tender, put the giblets into the diſh, and 
ſend them and the ſoup up to table. 


Green Peas Soup. 2 
SHELL a peck of peas, and boil them in 


ſpring water till they are ſoft. Then work them 


through a hair fieve. Put into the water the peas. 


were boiled in a knuckle of veal, three ſlices of 


ham, 
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ham, two carrots, a turnip, and a few beet-leaves 


cut ſmall. Add a little more water to the meat, 
ſet it over the fire, and let it boil an hour and an 
half. Then ſtrain the gravy into a bowl, mix it 
with the pulp, and put in a little juice of ſpinach, 
which muſt be beaten and ſqueezed through a cloth. 
Put in as much as will make it look of a pretty 
colour, and then give it a gentle boil, which will 
take off the taſte of the ſpinach. * Slice in the 
whiteſt part of a head of celery, put in a lump of 
ſugar the ſize of a walnut, cut a flice of bread, 
into little ſquare pieces, a little bacon in the ſame 


manner, and fry them of a light brown in freſh but- 


ter. Cut a large cabbage lettuce into ſlices, fry it 
after the other, and put it into the tureen with the 


fried bread and bacon. Have ready boiled, as 


for eating, a pint of young peas, and put them 
into the ſoup, with a little chopped mint. 


Common Peas Soup. 


TO a quart of ſplit peas put a gallon of ſoft 
water, and a little lean bacon, or roaſt-beet bones. 
Waſh a head of celery, cut ity and put it in with a 
turnip. Boil it till it is reduced to two quarts, and 
then work it through a cullender with a wooden 
ſpoon. Mix a little flour and water, boil it with 
the ſoup, and ſlice in another head of celery, chyan 
pepper, and ſalt to your taſte. Cut a ſlice of bread 
into ſmall dice, fry them of a light brown, put 
them into your diſh, and pour the ſoup over them. 


Portable Soup. 


TAKE three large legs of veal, one of beef, 


and the lean part of half a ham, and cut them into 
ſmall pieces. Put a quarter of a pound of butter 
at the bottom of a large cauldron, then lay in the 
meat and bones, with four ounces of anchovies, 
and two ounces of mace. Cut off the green leaves 
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of five or fix heads of celery, waſh them very clean, 
cut them ſmall, and put them in, with three large 
carrots cut thin. Cover the cauldron cloſe, and 
ſet it over a moderate fire. When you find the 
gravy begins to draw, keep taking it up till you 
have got it all out, and then put in water ſufficient 
to cover the meat. Set it on the fire again, and let it 
boil ſlowly four hours. Then ſtrain it through a 
hair ſieve into a clean pan, and let it boil three 
parts away. Then ſtrain the gravy that you drew 
from the meat, into the pan, and let it boil gently, 
obſerving to ſkim the fat off as it riſes, till it looks 
thick-like glue. Great care muſt be taken, when 
it is nearly enough, that it does not burn. Put in 
chyan pepper to your taſte, then pour it on flat 
earthen diſhes a quarter of an inch thick, and let 
it ſtand till the next day. Cut it out with round 
tins a little larger than a crown piece; lay the 
cakes on diſhes, ſet them in the ſun to dry, and 
take care to turn them often. Froſty weather is the 
beſt ſeaſon for making this ſoup. When the cakes 
are dry, put them in a tin box, with writing-paper 
between every cake, and keep them in a dry place. 
Gentlemens families ſhould not be without this 
ſoup; for by pouring a pint of boiling water on 
one cake, and a little ſalt, it will make a good ba- 
fon of broth, and alſo gravy for turkies or fowls. 
As it will keep a great while, it is extremely uſe. 
ful to travellers. | | 
Aſparagus Soup. 

CUT four or five pounds of beef into pieces, 
and ſetit over a fire, with an onion or two, a few | 
clovts, ſome whole black pepper, a calf's foot or 
two, a head or two of celery, and a ſmall piece of 
butter. Let it draw at a diſtance from the fire. Put 
in a quart of warm beer, and three quarts of warm 
beef broth, or water, and let them ſtew till enough. 
Strain it, take off the fat very clean, put in ſome 

8 aſparagus 
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aſparagus heads cut ſmall, and the cruſt of a toaſted 
French roll. You may add palates, boiled very 
tender, if you chooſe them. 


Soupe Lorraine. 


B LAN CH and beat a pound of ſweet almonds 
in a mortar, with a very little water to keep them 
from oiling. Put to them all the white part of a 
large roaſt fowl, the yolks of four poached eggs, 
and pound all together as fine as poſſible. Take 
three quarts of ſtrong veal broth, let it be very 
white, and ſkim off the fat. Put it into a ſtewpan 
with the other ingredients, mix them well together, 
and boil them ſoftly over a ſtove, or on a clear fire. 
Mix the white part of another roaſt fowl pounded 
very fine, and ſeaſon with pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, 
and a little beaten mace. - Put in a bit of butter as 
big as an egg, a ſpoonful or two of the ſoup 
ſtrained, and ſet it over the ſtove till it is 
quite hot. Cut two French rolls into thin 
flices, and ſet them before the fire to criſp. 
Take one of the hollow rolls, which are made for 
oyſter loaves, and fill it with the mince. Lay on 
the top as cloſe as poſſible, and keep it hot. 
Strain the ſoup through a piece of dimity into a 
clean ſaucepan, and let it ſtew till it is of the thick- 
neſs of cream. Put the criſped bread in the diſh 
or tureen, pour the ſauce over it, and put in the 
middle the minced meat and the roll. 


Soup Mairgre. © 


HAVING put half a pound of butter into a 
deep ſtewpan, ſhake it about, and let it ſtand till it 
has done making a noiſe, Peel and cut ſmall fix 
middling- ſized onions, throw them into the pan, 
and ſhake them about. Take a bunch of celery, 
clean waſhed and picked, and cut in pieces about 
two inches long; pick and waſh clean a large hand- 
tul of ſpinach, waſh and cut ſmall a good lettuce, 
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and chop fine a bundle of parſley. Shake all theſe 
well together in the pan for a quarter of an hour, 
and then ſhake in a little flour. Stir all together, 
and pour two quarts of boiling water into the ſtew- 
pan. Put in a handful of dry hard cruſt, a tea- 

ſpoonful of beaten pepper, three blades of mace 
beat fine; ſtir them all together, and let them boil 
ſoitly for -half an hour. Then take it off the fire, 
beat up the yolks of two eggs, and ſtir them in, 
with a ſpoonful of vinegar, Pour it into the ſoup. 


diſh, and ſerve it up. 


Egg Soup, 

HAVING beat the yolks of two eggs in a diſh, 
with a piece of butter the fize of a common egg, 
take a tea-kettle of boiling water in one hand, and 
a ſpoon in the other, Pour in, by degrees, about 
a quart of water, and keep ſtirring it well all the 
time, till the eggs are well mixed, and the butter 
melted. Then pour it into a ſaucepan, and keep 
ſtirring it till it begins to ſimmer, Take it off the 
fire, and pour it out of one veſſel into another, till 
it is quite ſmooth, and has a good froth. Then 
put it on the fire again, keep ſtirring it till it is quite 
hot, and then pour it into your ſoup-diſh. 


Rice Soup. 


TO two quarts of water put a pound of rice and 
a little cinnamon; then cover it cloſe, and let it 
ſimmer very ſoftly till the rice is quite tender. 
Then take out the cinnamon, and ſweeten it to 
your palate, grate in half a nutmeg, and let it 

and till it is cold. Beat up the yolks of three 
eggs with half a pint of white wine, mix them well, 
and ſtir them into the rice. Set them on a flow 
tire, and keep conſtantly ſtirring them, to prevent 
their curdling. When it boils, and is of a good 
thickneſs, take it up, and ſend it to table. 


Onion 
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Onion Soup. 
BROWN half a pound of butter with a little - 


flour; but take care it does not burn. When it 
has done hiſſing, ſlice a dozen of large white oni- 


ons, fry them very gently till they are tender, and 
then pour to them, by degrees, two quarts of boil- 
ing water, ſhaking the pan well round as it is pour- 
ing in. Put in a cruſt of bread, let it boil gently 
half an hour, and ſeaſon it with pepper and ſalt. 
Take the top of a French roll, dry it at a fire, put 
it into a ſaucepan with ſome of the ſoup to ſoak it, 
and then put it into the tureen. Let the ſoup boil 
ſome time after the onions are tender, as it will 
add much to the richneſs of the ſoup. Strain it 
off, and pour it on the French roll. 


Muſſel Soup. 


HAVING waſhed an hundred of muſſels very 
clean, put them into a ſaucepan till they open, and 
then take them from the ſhells, beard them, and 
ſtrain the liquor through a lawn fieve. Beat a 
dozen craw-fiſn very fine, with as many blanched 
almonds, in a mortar. Take a carrot and a ſmall 
parſnip ſcraped, cut them into ſlices, and fry them 
in butter. Take the muſſel liquor, with a ſmall 


bunch of ſweet herbs, a little parſley and horſe 


radiſh, with the craw-fiſh and almonds, a little pep- 


per and ſalt, and half the muſſels, with a quart of 


water, or more, Let it boil till all the goodneſs is 
extracted from the ingredients, and then ſtrain it off 
to two quarts of white fiſh-ſtock. Put it into a 
ſaucepan, and put in the reſt of the muſſels, a few 
truffles and muſhrooms, and a leek waſhed and cut 
ſmall. Cut out the crumb of two French rolls, 
fry it brown, cut it into little pieces, and put it 
into the ſoup. Let it boil together a quarter of an 


hour, with the fried carrot and parſnip, and at the 


ſame 


—— 
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fame time, fry the cruſt of the roll criſp. Take the 
other half of the muſſels, a quarter of a pound of 
butter, and a ſpoonful of water. Shake in a little 
flour, and ſet them on the fire till the but- 
ter is melted. Seaſon it with pepper and ſalt, then 
beat the yolks of three eggs, put them in, ſtir them 

'T to prevent their curdling, and grate in a 
little nutmeg. When it is thick and fine, fill the 
rolls, pour the ſoup into the tureen, and ſet the 
rolls in the middle. 


Oyſter Soup. 
TAKE a proper quantity of fiſh ſtock, and two 
quarts of oyſters bearded. Beat the hard part in a 
mortar, with the yolks of ten hard eggs, put them 


to the fiſh ſtock, and ſet it over the fire. Seaſon it 


with pepper, ſalt, and grated nutmeg. When it 
boils, put in the eggs, and let it boil till it is of a 
good thickneſs, and like a fine cream, 


Eel Soup. 


A pound of eels will make a pint of good ſoup ; 
or take any greater quantity of eels, in proportion 
to the quantity of ſoup you intend to make. To 


every pound of eels put a quart of water, a cruſt of 


bread, two or three blades of mace, a little whole- 
pepper, an onion, and a bundle of ſweet herbs. 
Cover them cloſe, and let them boil till half the 
liquor is waſted. Then ſtrain it, toaſt ſome bread, 
cut it ſmall, lay the bread into your diſh, and pour 
in the ſoup. If you find your ſoup is not rich 


enough, you may let it boil till you think it is pro- 


ery thick. 


Scate Soup. 


SKIN and waſh two pounds of ſcate, and boll © 
it in fix quarts of water. When it is botled,-take 
the meat from the bones. Take two pounds of 

{lounders, 
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flounders, waſh them clean, put them into the 
water the ſcate was boiled in, with ſome lemon 
peel, a bunch of ſweet herbs, a few blades of mace, 
ſome horſe-radiſh, the cruſt of a penny loaf, a 
little parſley, and the bones of the ſcate. Cover 
it very cloſe, and let it ſimmer till it is reduced to 
two quarts. Then ſtrain it off, and put to it an 
ounce of vermicelli. Set it on the fire, and let it 
boil very ſoftly. Take one of the hollow rolls, 
which are ww for oyſters, and fry it in butter. 
Take the meat of the ſcate, pull it into little ſlices, 
and put it into a ſaucepan with two or three ſpoon- 
fuls of the ſoup. Shake into it a little flour, and 
put in a piece of butter, and ſome pepper and ſalt. 
Shake them together in a ſaucepan till it is thick, 
and then fill the roll with it. Pour the ſoup into 
the tureen, put the roll into it, and ſerve it up. 


Milk Soup. 


PUT two ſticks of cinnamon, two bay-leaves, 
a very little baſket ſalt, and a very little ſugar, 
into two quarts of milk. Blanch half a pound of 
ſweet almonds, beat them up to a paſte in a marble 
mortar, and mix ſome milk with them by degrees. 
Grate the peel of a lemon with the almonds and a 
little of the juice. Then ſtrain it through a coarſe 
ſieve, mix it with the milk that is heating in the 
ſtewpan, and let it boil up. Cut ſome ſlices of 
French bread, and dry them before the fire. Soak 
them a little in the milk, lay them at the bottom of 
the tureen, and pour in the ſoup. 


Chicken Broth. 


FLAY an old cock or a large fowl, pick off 
all the fat, and break it to pieces with a rolling 
pin. Put it into two quarts of water, with a good 
cruſt of bread, and a blade of mace. Let it boil 
ſoftly till it is as good as you would have it, _ 

WI 
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will take five or fix hours doing. Then pour it 
off, put a quart more boiling water to it, and cover 
it cloſe, Let it boil ſoftly till it is good, and then 
ſtrain it off. Seaſon it with a very little ſalt, When 
you boil the chicken, ſave the liquor, and when 
the meat is eaten, take the bones, break them, and 
put them to the liquor in which you boiled the 


chicken, with a blade of mace, and a cruſt of 
bread. . 


Veal Broth. 


STEW a knuckle of veal in about a gallon of 
water, two .ounces of rice, or vermicelli, a little 
falt, and a blade of mace. | 


Strong Beef Broth to lech for Uſe. 


TAKE the ſcrag end of a neck of mutton, and 
part of a leg of beef, and break the bones in 
pieces. Put to it as much water as will cover it, 
and a little ſalt. When it boils, ſkim it clean, and 
put into it a whole onion ſtuck with cloves, a 
bunch of ſweet herbs, ſome pepper, and a nutmeg 
quartered. Let theſe boil till the meat is boiled 
in pieces, and the ſtrength boiled out of it. Strain 
it off, and keep it for uſe. 


Common Beef Broth. 


BREAK the bone of a leg of beef in two or 
three places, put it intoa gallon of water, with two 
or three blades of mace, a little parſley, and a 
cruſt of bread. Boil the beef very tender, ſtrain 
the broth, and pour it into a tureen; if you chooſe 
it, the meat may be put along with the broth. Put 
into a plate ſome bread toaſted, and cut into 
ſquares. 


Mutton. 
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Mutton Broth. 


PUT a ſcrag of mutton into three or four quarts 
of water, and boil it. Skim it as ſoon as it boils, 
and put to it a carrot, a turnip, a cruſt of bread, 
an onion, and a ſmall bundle of herbs, and let 
them ſtew, Put in the other part of the neck, 
that it may be boiled tender, and when it is enough, 
take out the mutton, and ſtrain the broth. - Put in 
the mutton again, with a few dried marigolds, 
chives, or young onlons, and a little chopped par- 
ſley. Boil theſe about a quarter of an hour. The 
broth and mutton may be ſerved together in a tu- 
reen, or the meat in a ſeparate diſh, The broth 
may be thickened with either crumbs of bread, or 
oatmeal. Send up maſhed turnips in a little diſh. 


Scotch Barley Broth. 


HAVING chopped a leg of beef to pieces, 
boil it in three gallons of water, with a piece of 
carrot, and a cruſt of bread, till it is half boiled 
away. Then ſtrain it off, and put it into the pot 
again with half a pound of barley, four or five heads 
of celery waſhed clean and cut ſmall, alarge onion, 
a bundle of ſweet herbs, a little parſley chopped 
ſmall, and a few marigolds. Let it boil an hour. 
Take an old cock, or a large fowl, clean picked 
and waſhed, and put it into the pot. Boil it till 
the broth is quite good. Then ſeaſon it with ſalt, 


take out the onion and ſweet herbs, and ſerve 
it up. | 5 
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To dreſs Roots and Vegetables. 


To dreſs Cabbages. 


HI! cut your cabbage into quarters, 
\boil it in plenty of water, with a handful of 
falt. When it is tender, drain it on a fieve, but 
never preſs it. Savoys and greens are boiled in 


the ſame manner ; but they ſhould be always boiled 
by themſelves. | 


To drefs Brocoli. 


STRIP off all the little branches till you come 
to the top one, and then carefully peel off the hard 
_ outſide ſkin that is on the ſtalks and little branches, 
and throw them into water. Throw a little ſalt 
into a ſtewpan, and put in your brocoli as ſoon as 
it boils. When the ſtalks are tender, it will then 
be enough. Put in a piece of toaſted bread, 
dipped in the water the brocoli was boiled in, at 
the bottom of your diſh, and put your brocoli on 


the top of it. Send it up to table laid in bunches, 
with butter in a boat. | 


To dreſs Cauliflowers. 


CUT off the ſtalks, but leave a little green on. 
Boil them in ſpring water and ſalt, and about a 
quarter of an hour will do them; but take care 
that they do not boil too faſt, as that will ſpoil 


them. Some people boil them in milk and water, 
without ſalt. | | 


To 
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To dreſs Spinach. 


SPINACH muſt be clean picked, and waſhed 
in ſeveral waters. Put it into a ſaucepan that will 
Juſt hold it, throw a little ſalt over it, and cover 
the pan cloſe; but put no water in, and ſhake the 
pan often. When the ſpinach is ſhrunk, and fallen 
to the bottom, and the liquor that comes out of it 
boils up, it is enough. Throw it into a clean 
ſieve to drain, and give it a ſqueeze between two 
plates. Put it on a plate, and ſerve it up with 


— 


butter in a boat, but never pour any over it. Sor- 


rel is ſtewed in the ſame manner. 


To dreſs French Beans. 


I your French beans are not very ſmall, ſplit 

and quarter them, and throw them into ſalt and 
water, Boil them in plenty of water, with ſome 
ſalt, and take them up as ſoon as they are tender. 
All ſorts of greens ſhould boil as quick as poſſible, 
as it preſerves their colour. 


To dreſs Aſparagus. 


HAVING ſcraped your aſparagus, tie them in 
bundles, cut them even, and throw them into 
water. Tie them up into little bundles, and put 


them into a ſtewpan of boiling water with ſome ſalt. 


Let'the water keep boiling, and when they are a 
little tender, take them up; for, if you boil them 
too much, you will ſpoil both their colour and fla- 
vour. Lay them on a toaſt that has been dipped 


in the water the aſparagus was. boiled in. Pour 


over them melted butter, or put butter into a ba- 
ſon, and ſend them up to table. 
| * 


To dreſs Peas. 5 


DO not ſhell your peas till juſt before you 
want them. Put them into boiling water with a 
little 
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little ſalt, and a lump of loaf ſugar, and when 
they begin to dent in the middle, they are enough. 

Strain them into a ſieve, put a good lump of but- 
ter into your diſh, and ſtir them till the butter 18 
melted. Boil a ſprig of mint by itſelf, chop it fine, 
and lay it in lumps round the edge of your diſh. 


To dreſs Garden Beans. 


BEANS muſt be boiled in plenty of water; 
and, like peas, ſhould be ſhelled only juſt before 
they are wanted. Put a good quantity of ſalt into 
the water, and boil them till they are tender. Boil 
and chop ſome parſley, put it into good melted 
butter, and ſerve them up with boiled bacon, and 
the butter and parſley in a boat. The bacon muſt 
not be boiled with the beans. 


To dreſs Artichokes. 


HAVING twiſted the ſtalks off your artichokes, 
put them into cold water, and waſh them well. 
Put them into boiling water with the top down- 
wards, in order that all the grit and ſand may boil 
out. They will require an hour and a half, or 
two hours boiling. Put melted butter into little 
cups, and ſerve them up. 


To fricaſſee Artichoke Bottoms, 


TAKE either dried or pickled artichoke bot- 
toms; but, if you uſe dried, you muſt put them in 
warm water three or four hours, ſhifting the water 
two or three times. Have ready a little cream, and 
a piece of freſh butter, ſtirred together one way 
till it is melted. Then put in the artichokes, n 
diſh them up as ſoon as they are hot. 


To dreſs Turnips. 


PARE your turnips thick, and when they are 
boiled, ſqueeze them, and 'maſh them ſmooth. 
Heat them with a little cream, and a piece of 
butter. 
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butter. Put to them ſome pepper and ſalt, and 


ſerve them up. It will be perhaps better to omit 


the 1 8 and ſalt, and leave the company to 
* e their own palates. 


To dreſs e 


IF your carrots are young, you need only wipe 
them after they are boiled; but, if they are old, 


you mult ſcrape them before they are boiled. 


Slice them into a plate, and pour melted butter 
over them. Young ſpring carrots will be boiled 


in half an hour, large ones in an hour, and old 


Sandwich carrots will take two hours. 


To dreſs Potatoes. 


COVER the ſaucepan cloſe, boil them in very 
litfle water, and when the ſkin begins to crack, 
they will be enough. Drain out all the water, and 
let them ſtand covered alittle. 


To dreſs Parſnips. 


THEY muſt be boiled in plenty of water, and 
when you can run a fork into them eafily, "they 
will be enough. They may be ſerved up either 
whole with melted butter, or beat ſmooth'in a 


bowl, heated with a little cream, bulter, and 
flour, and a little ſalt. | 


*% To fricaſſee Skirreis. 


WASH the roots well, and boil them till they 
are tender. Take the {kin off the roots, and cut 
them into ſlices. Have ready a little cream, a piece 
of butter rolled in flour, the yolk of an egg bea- 
ten, a little nutmeg grated, two or three ſpoon- 
fuls of white wine, a very little falt, and ſtir them 
all together. Put your roots into the diſh, and 
Pour the ſauce over them. 


. f To 
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To fricaſſee M uſkrooms. 


HAVING peeled your muſhrooms, and ſcraped 
the inſide of them, throw them into ſalt and water. 
If they are buttons, rub them with flannel; take 
them out, and boil them with freſh falt and water. 
When they are tender, put ina little ſhred parſley, 
and an onion ſtuck with cloves, and toſs them up 
with a good lump of butter rolled in a little flour. 
You may put in three ſpoonfuls of thick cream, 
and a little nutmeg cut in pieces; but be ſure to 
take out the nutmeg and. « onion before you ſend it 


to table, 
* 


CHAP. XIV. 
Elegant little Diſhes for Suppers or light repaſts. 


To ragoo Aſparagus. 


AF ST one hundred graſs, ſcrape and clean 
them, and throw them into cold water. Cut 
them as far as they are good and green, and pick 
and waſh clean, and cut very ſmall, two heads of 
endive; take a young lettuce, clean waſhed and 
cut ſmall, and a large onion peeled and cut ſmall. 
Put a quarter of a pound of butter into a ſtewpan, 
and when it is melted, throw in the above ingre- 
dients. Toſs them about, and fry them ten mi- 
nutes. Seaſon them with a little pepper and ſalt, 
make in a little flour, toſs them about, and pour 
in half a pint of gravy. Let them ſtew till the 
fauce is very thick and {$000, and then pour all 

SF Into 
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zoto your diſh. You may make uſe of a few of 
the ſmall tops of the graſs for garniſh. 


Eggs and Brocoli. 


WHEN you boil your brocoli, which will be 
enough as ſoon as it is tender, ſave a lage bunch 
for the middle, and fix or eight little ſprigsto 
ſtick round. Toaſt a bit of bread, of what ſize 
you pleaſe, but proportion it to the ſize of your . 
diſh. Take as many eggs as you have occaſion 
for, beat them well, and put them into a ſaucepan 
with a good piece of butter and alittle ſalt. Keep 
beating them with a ſpoon till they are thick 
enough, and then pcur them on the toaſt. Set the 
largeſt bunch of brocoli in the middle, and the 
other little pieces round them, and nim the diſh 
with ſprigs s of brocoli. 


To ragoo Cauliflowers. 


PICK a large cauliflower, or two ſmall ones, 
in the ſame manner as for pickling. Stew them in 
a brown cullis till they are enough, and ſeaſon 
them with pepper and ſalt. Put them into a diſh, 
and pour the cullis over them. Lay round them 
ſome ſprigs of the cauliflower boiled very white. 


To ſtew Peas with Lettuces. 


SHELL your peas, and boil them in hard 
water, with ſome ſalt in it, and drain them in a 
ſieve. Slice your lettuces, and fry them in freſh 
butter. . Then put your peas and lettuces into a 
toſſing-pan, with a little good gravy, pepper, and 
ſalt. Thicken it with flour and butter, put in a 
little ſhred mint, and ſerve it up. 


To ragoo Cucumbers. 


SLICE. two cucumbers and two onions, fry 
them in a little butter, and drain them in a fieve. 
e Put 
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Put them into a failtepdh, with fix fpootifuls of 
gravy, two of White Wine, "ina a bla of mace. 
Let them ſtew five or fix minutes, and then take a 
piece of butter, as big as a walnu ou, rolled in flour, 


a litile ſalt, and chyan pepper. Shake them toge- 
ther, and when it is thick diſh them up. 


Arlichote Bvtioms ai Bggs. 


BOIL them in bard water, but. if diy bottoms, 
in Toft water. Put A ood Jump of butter into the 


and look ore white and plump. When you ſerve 
them up, put the volk of a hard egg in every 


bottom. | 
To ragoo Artichoke Bottoms. 


IF your artichoke bottonis are dry, let them 
lie in warm water two or three hours, changing the 
water. Put to them ſome good gtavy, muſhroom 
catchup 'or powder, chyan, and falt. Thicken 
with; a little flour, and boil all together. 


To flew My/hrooms. | 
PU your muſhrooms into faltand water, then 
wipe them with ua flannel, and put them in again. 
Put them into a ſaucepan by themſelves, and let 
them boil as quick as pöſſible. Then put in a lit- 
te chyan pepper and mate, an fet them ſtew in 
this 4 rter 'bf an hour. Pat in a teaſpoonful of 
cream, With' alittle flour and butter the ſize fa 
walnut, and r e 'fefve chem up. 


T ragoo Muſhrooms. 


HAVING procured -fome large muſſirooms, 

ſcrape the inſides of them, and broil them. As ſoon 

as they are a little brown, put them into ſome 

| vy thickened with u Mille flour, a \very Httle 

ade fra, ſalt, and ehy an, Anda Atte lemcon- juice. 

Give chem a boil all together, + | 
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To. make. Muſhroom Loaves. 


WASH ſome ſmall buttons as for pickling, 10 
boil them a few minutes in a little water. Put to 
them a little cream, a piece of butter rolled in 
flour, and ſome falt and pepper. Boil theſe up, 
and fill ſome ſmall Dutch loaves, or French rolls, 
with the crumb taken out; but Dutch loaves are 
yettor, if they are tg, be bad. 


Aſparagus and Eggs. 

HAYING toaſted a piece of bread of what 
ſize you pleafe, butter it, and lay it in your diſh. 
Fake as many eggs as you want, beat them well, 
and put them into a ſaucepan, with a good piece 
of butter, and a little falt. Keep beating them 
with a ſpoon till they are thick enough. In the 
mean time, boil ſome graſs tender, cut it ſmall, 


pour the eggs oyer the toaſt, and lay the graſs 
upon it. 


Spinach and Eggs. 


HAVING picked, and waſhed your ſpinach 
very clean in ſeveral waters, put it into a ſauce- 
pan with a liule ſalt, cover it clofe, and ſhake the 

pan often. When ig is ſtewed tender, and while 
it is green, throw it into a ſieve to drain, and then 
lay it in your diſh: Break as many eggs into 900 

as you intend to poach, and put them into boi 
ing water. When they are i one, take them out 
with an egg lice, . lay them on the ſpinach. 
Serve it up with melted butter in a cup, png gar- 
niſh with an orange quartered. | 


To make an Amulet. 


TAKE fix eggs, beat them, ſtrain them through 
a fieve, and. put them into a "frying-pan, | in which 
is a quarter of a pound of hot butter. Put in a 
little boiled ham, ſcraped fine, ſome ſhred parſley, 
| P 3 and 
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and ſeaſon them with pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg. 
Fry it brown on the under fide, and lay it on your 
diſh; but do not turn it. Hold a hot ſalamander 
58 it half a minute, to take off the raw look of 


the eggs, ſtick in it ſome e pariley, and ſend 
it up to table, 


To force Eggs. 


HAVING ſcalded two cabbage lettuces with 
a few muſhrooms, parſley, ſorrel, and cbervil, chop 
them very ſmall, with the yolks of hard eggs, ſej- 
ſoned with ſalt and nutmeg. Stew them in butter, 
and when they are enough, put in a little cream, 
and. then pour them into the bottom of a diſh, 
Chop the whites very fine, with parſley, nutmeg, 
and ſalt. Lay this round the rim of the diſh, and 
brown it with a "(Namander. 


To ragoo Celery. 


CUT the white part of the celery into lengths, 
and boil it till it is tender. Then fry and drain it, 
flour it, and put to it ſome rich gravy, a very 
little red wine, ſalt, pepper, nutmeg, and catchup. 

Give it a broil, and then ſend it up to table. 


To fry Celery. a 
FIRST boil it, then dip it into batter, and 


fry it of a light brown in hog's lard, Put it on a 
plate, and pour melted butter over it. 


To fry Chardoons. 


HAVING cut them about fix inches long, 
ſtring them, and boil them till tender. Then put 
them into a ſtewpan, in melted butter, flour them, 
and fry them brown. Send them up in a diſh, with 
melted butter in a cup. You may, if you pleaſe, 
dreſs and diſh them up like ee 
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To ſeollop Potatoes. 


FIRST boil your potatoes, and then beat them 
in a bowl with ſome good cream, and a lump of 
butter and ſalt, ' Put them into ſcollop ſhells, make 
them ſmooth on the top, ſcore them with a knife, 
lay thin ſlices of butter upon the top of them, and 
put them in a Dutch oven to brown. | 


To maſh Potaloes. * + 


"BOIL and peel them, and put them into a 
ſaucepan. - Maſh them well, and put a pint of 
milk to two pounds of potatoes. Add a little 
ſalt, ſtir them well together, and take care that they 
do not ſtick to the bottom, Then take a quarter 
of a pound of butter, ſtir it in, and ſend them up. 
to table. 


To fry Potatoes. 


HAVING cut your potatoes into thin ſlices, 

as large as a crown piece, fry them brown, lay 

them in a plate or diſh, then pour melted butter, 
and ſack and ſugar over them, | 


OHA P. XV. 
To male Fruit Pies. 


To male Paſte for large Pies. | 


EFORE we enter on the making of pies, 
it may not be improper to give ſome inſtruc- 
tions for making the different ſorts of paſte. The 


method of making Meat, Poultry, Game, and 
„ Fin 


4 
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Fiſh Pies, will be found in the preceding chapters, 
under the heads of beef, mutton, &c. &c. 

To make' a good paſte for large pies, put the 
yolks-of three eggs to a peck flour, pour in 
ſome- boiling water, then puf in half a pound of 
ſuet, and a pound and a half. of butter. Skim off 
the butter and fuet, and as much of the liquor as 
will make it a light good cruſt? Work it "OP well, 
and roll it out. a 


' To make a Puff be 


RUB a pound of butter into x77” RP of a 
peck of flour, and make it up in a light paſte with 
cold water, juſt ſtiff enough to work it up. Then 
roll it out about as thick as a crown piece, and 
put a layer of butter all over. Sprinkle on a little 
flour, double it up, and roll it out again. Double 
it, and roll it out' three times, and it will then be 
argood puff-paſte. 


To make a ſhort Cruſt, . 


PUT fix ounces of butter into eight of flour, 
and mix it up with as little water as poſſible, ſo as 
to have it a ſtiffiſh paſte. Beat it well, and roll 
it thin. This is the beſt cruſt for all tarts that are 


to be eaten cold, and for 8 fruit. Bake 
it in a moderate oven. | 


To make a Paſte * Cuſtards, 


PUT fix ounces of butter to half a pound of 
flour, the yolks of two eggs, and three ſpoonfuls 
of cream. Mix them together, and let them ſtand 


a quarter of an hour, Then work it r and down, 
and roll it very thin. 


To make a Paſte for Tarts, | . 
MIX three quarters of a pound of butter with | 
one pound of flour, and beat it vell with a rol- 


ling pin. a 
To 
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To make a criſp Paſte for Tarts. 

BEAT the white of an egg to a ſtrong froth, 
put in by degrees four ounces of double refined 
ſugar, with about as much gum as will he upon a 

. fixpence, beaten'and fifted fine. Beat it half an 
hour, and it will then be, fit far uſe, . 
3 male an Apple Tart. | 
58A d eight or ten large codlings, and ſkin 
them as ſoon as they ate cold. Beat the pulp very 
fine with a ſpoon, and then mix the yolks of fix 
eggs, and the whites of four. Beat all together 
as fine as poſſible, and put in grated nutmeg and 
ſugar to your taſte. Melt ſome freſh butter, and 
beat it till it 1s like a fine cream. Then make a 
fine puff-paſte, cover a tin patty-pan with it, and 
pour in the ingredients, but do not cover it with 
the paſte. Bake it a quarter of an hour, then ſlug, - 
it out of the patty-pan on a diſh, and ſtrew over it 

ſome ſugar finely beaten and fifted. . 
To make an Apple Pie. 


HAVING laid a good puft-paſte round the 
ſides of the diſh, pare and quarter your apples, and 
take out the cores. Lay a row of apples thick, 
throw in half the ſugar you intend to uſe, throw 
over it a little lemon- peel minced fine, and ſqueeze 

over them alittle lemon; ſprinkle in a few cloves, 
- and then put. in the reſt of your apples and your 
ſugar. Sweeten to your palate, and ſqueeze a lit- 
tle more lemon. Boil the peelings of the apples 
and the cores in water, with a blade of mace, till it 
is very good. Strain it, and boil the fyrup with 
a little ſugar, till it is conſiderably reduced in 
quantity. Pour it into your pie, put on the up- 
per cruſt, and bake it. You may beat up the 
yolks of two eggs, and half a pint of cream, with 

| | NA+ 
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a little nutmeg and ſugar. © Put it over a flow fire, 
and keep ſtirring it till it is ready to boil. Then 
take off the lid, and pour in the cream. Cut 
the cruſt into little three- corner pieces, ſtick them 
about the pie, and ſend it to table cold. You. 
may, if you think proper, when you make your 
pie, put in a little quince or marmalade, A pear 
pie may be made in the ſame manner; but you 
muſt omit the quince. Ul 


To make a Codling Pie. 


TAK E ſome ſmall codlings, put them into a 
pan with ſpring water, lay vine leaves on them, 
and cover them with a cloth, wrapped round the 
cover of the pan to keep in the Bn As ſoon 
as they grow ſoft, peel them, and put them in the 
ſame water as the vine leaves. Hang them high 
over the fire to green, and, when you ſee them of 
a fine colour, take them out of the water, and put 
them into a deep diſh, with as much powder or 
loaf ſugar as will ſweeten them. Make the lid of 
a rich puft-paſte, and bake it. When it comes 
from the oven, take off the lid, and cut it into 
little pieces, like ſippets, and ſtick them round the 
inſide of the pie, with the points upwards. Then 
make a good cuſtard, and pour it over your pie. 
Make your. cuſtard thus, Boil a pint of cream 
with a ſtick of cinnamon, and ſugar enough to 
make it a little ſweet. As ſoon as it is cold, put 
in the yolks of four eggs well beaten, ſet it on the 
fire, and keep ftirring it till it grows thick; but 
take care not to let it boil, as that will curdle it. 
Pour this into your pie, pair thin a little lemon, 
cut the peel like ſtraws, and lay it on the top of 
your ples. i | 
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To make a Cherry Pie. 


' HAVING made a good cruſt, lay a little of it 
round the ſides of the diſh; and throw ſugar at the 
bottom. Then lay in your fruit, and ſome ſugar 
at the top. You may, if you pleaſe, add ſome 
red currants, which will give an additional flavour 
to your pie. Then put on your lid, and bake it 
in a ſlack oven. You may make plumb or gooſe- 
berry pies in the ſame manner. 


Orange or Lemon Ta rs. 


HAVING rubbed half a dozen large oranges . 
or lemons with ſalt, put them into water, with 
a handful of ſalt in it, for two days. Then change 
them every day with freſh water, without ſalt, for | | 
a fortnight. Boil them till they are tender, and 
then cut them into half quarters corner-wiſe as thin | 
as poſſible. Take half a dozen pippins, pared, | 
cored, and quartered, and put them into a pint of | 
water. Let them boil till they break, then put 
the liquor to the oranges or lemons, 1 
pulp of the pippins well broken, and a pound of 
ſugar. Boil theſe together a quarter of an hour, 
then put it into a pot, and ſqueeze into it the 
juice of either an orange or a lemon, according to 
which of the tarts you intend to make. Two 
ſpoonfuls will be ſufficient to give a proper fla- 
vour to your tart. Put fine thin puff. paſte into 
your patty-pans, which muſt be ſmall and ſhallow. 
© Before you put your tarts into the oven, take a 
feather or bruſh, and rub them over with melted 
butter, and then ſift ſome double- refined ſugar 
over them, which will form a pretty icing, and make 
them have a very agreeable appearance. 


E 
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To make @ Tart de Moi. | 
HAVING made a puft-paſte, lay it round your 
diſh, and then put in a layer of biſcuit, a layer of 
butter and marrow, and then a layer of all ſorts 
of ſweetmeats, or at leaſt, as many as yau hav 
and continue to do fo till your diſh is full. Boi 
a quart of cream, and thicken it with four eggs, and 
a ſpoonful of orange-flower water. Sweeten it with 
ſugar to your palate, and pour it over the reſt. 
It will be ſufficiently baked in half an hour. 


To make a Mince Pie. 


BOIL a neat's ak dg two hours, then ſkin 
it, and chop it as ſmall as poſſible. Chop alſo 
very ſmall three pounds of beef ſuet, three pounds 
of good baking apples, four pounds of currants, 
clean waſhed, AN. and well dried before the fire, 
a pound of jar-raiſins ſtoned and chopped ſmall, 
and a pound of powder ſugar. Mix them all to- 
gether with half a pound of mace, as much nut- 
meg, a quarter of an ounce of cloves, the ſame 
quantity of cinnamon, anda pint of French brandy. 
Make a rich puff-paſte, and as you fill up the pie, 
E in a little candied citron and orange cut into 
mall pieces. 


Another Method. 


TAKE three pounds of ſuet, and ſhred 
and chop it as ſmall as poſſible; ſtone and chop 
very fine three pounds of raiſins, and the ſame 
quantity of currants, nicely picked, waſhed, rub, 
bed, and dried at the fire. Pare half a hundred 
of fine pippins, core them and chop them ſmall ; 
take half a pound of fine ſugar, and pound it 
fine, a quarter of an ounce of mace, the ſame 
quantity of cloves, and two large nutmegs, all 
finely beaten. Put all together into a large pan, 

| 'and 
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and mix it well together with balf a pint of brandy, 
and the like quantity of fack. Put it down cloſe 
in a Kone pot, and it will keep good three or four 
months. When you make your pies, take a little 
diſh, fomething larger than a ſoup plate, and lay 
a very thin cruſt all over it. Lay a thin layer of 
meat, and then a thin layer of citron cut very 
thin, then a layer of mince meat, and a layer of 
orange-peel cut thin; over that a little meat, 
ſqueeze in the juice of half a fine Seville orange or 
a lemon, lay on your cruſt, and bake it nicely. 
Theſe -pies eat — fine cold. If you make them 
in little patties, mix your meat and ſweetmeats 
accordingly. 
CHAP. XVI. 

To male all Sorts of Puddings. 


To make a Hunting Pudding. 
B E AT up the yolks of ten eggs, and the whites 


of ſix, Soy half a pint of cream, fix ſpoon- 
fuls of flour, a pound of beef ſuet chopped ſmall, 
u pound of curtants well waſhed and picked, a 
pound of jar raiſins ſtoned and chopped ſmall, two 
ounces of candied citron, orange and lemon mred 
fine, two ounces of fine ſugar, a ſpoonful of roſe- 
water, a glaſs of brandy, and half a nutmeg gra- 
ted. Mix all well together, tie it up in a cloth, 
And boil it four hours. Remember to put it in 
When the water boils, and keep it boiling all the 
time. 


kk, Fs 4 
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A Cuſtard Pudding. 


BOILa pint of thick cream, with a bit of cin- 
namon in it, and put to it a quarter of a pound 
of ſugar. When it is cold, put to it the yolks of 
five eggs well beaten, and ſtir it over the fire till 
it is pretty thick; but take care not to let it boil. 
When it is quite cold, butter a cloth well, duſt it 
with flour, tie the cuſtard up in it very cloſe, and 
boil it three quarters of an hour. When you 
take it up, put it into a baſon to cool a little, un- 
tie the cloth, lay the diſh on the baſon, and turn 
it up. You will break the pudding, if you do 
not take off the cloth carefully. Grate over it a 
little ſugar, put melted butter and a little wine 
in a boat, and ſend it up to table. 


A boiled Almond Pudding. 


TAKE a quart of cream, a penny loaf 3 
one nutmeg, ſix ſpoonfuls of flour, half a pound 
of almonds blanched and beat fine, half a dozen 
bitter almonds, ſtrain into them two eggs well 
beaten, put in ſugar to your taſte, and add a lit- 
tle brandy, Boil it half an hour, pour round it 
| melted butter and wine, and ſtick it with llit and 
| blanched almonds. 


An Almond Pudding baked. 


BOIL the ſkins of two lemons till they 
are very tender, and then beat them very fine. 
Beat half a pound of almonds' in roſe-water, 
and a pound of ſugar, very fine. Then melt half 
a pound of butter, and let it ſtand till it is quite 
cold. Beat the yolks of eight eggs, and the whites 
of four. Mix them, and beat them all together, 

with a little orange-flower water, and lend) it to the 

oven to bake, 


A 
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A Rice Pudding. 


H AVING put a quarter of a pound of rice 
into a ſaucepan, with a quart of new milk, and a 
ſtick of cinnamon, ſtir it often to prevent it ſtick- 
ing to the pan. When it has boiled to a proper 
thickneſs, pour it into a pan, ſtir in a quarter of 
a pound of freſh butter, and ſweeten it to your 
taſte. Grate in half a nutmeg, add three or four 
ſpoonfuls of roſe water, and ſtir them all well to- 
gether. When it is cold, beat up all with eight eggs, 
and balf the whites. Then butter a diſh, pour it 
in, and bake it, with a puff-paſte all over the diſh. 


A plain cheap Rice Pudding. 


* 


half a pound of raiſins ſtoned, and boil them two 
hours; but take care, when you tie it, that you 

ive the rice a good deal of room to-ſwell. When 
It is enough, turn it into a diſh, and pour over it 
melted butter and ſugar, with a little nutmeg gra- 
ted in it. 


A ground Rice Pudding. 


HAVING boiled a quarter of a pound of 
ground rice- in water till it is ſoft, beat the yolks 
of four eggs, and put to them a pint of cream, a 
quarter of a pound of ſugar, and a quarter of a 
pound of butter. Mix them all.well together, and 
either boil or bake it. You may put in currants 
and ſweetmeats, if you pleaſe. 


An Apple Pudding baked. 


BOIL and pound well half a pound of apples, 


and mix half a pound of butter well beaten with 
them before they are cold. Put to them fix eggs 
with their whites, well beaten and ftrained, half a 
pound of ſugar pounded and ſifted, and the rinds 
of two lemons well boiled and beaten, Shift oy 

| | pee 
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peel into clean water twice in the boiling; then 


put a thin cruſt at the bottom and rams of your 
_ diſh, and bake it half an hour. | 


A Bread Pudding. | 

BOIL half a pint of milk with afittle cinna- 
mon, four eggs well beaten, the rind of a lemon 
grated, half a pound of ſuet chopped fine, and as 
much bread as neceſſary. Pour your milk on the 
bread and ſuet, keep mixing it till cold, then put 
in the lemon-peel, the eggs, a little ſugar, and 
ſome nutmeg grated fine, You may either boll 

or bake this pudding. | 

3 An ſtalian Pudding. 

SLICE ſome French rolls into a pint of cream, 
and when you have put in as much roll as will 
make it thick enough, beat ten eggs fine, grate a 
nutmeg, butter the bottom of the diſh, flice a 
dozen pippins into it, throw over it ſome orange- 
peel and ſugar, and put in half a pint of red wine. 
Then pour your, cream, bread, and eggs, over it, 
lay a puff-paſte at the bottom of the diſh, and 
round the edges. Half an hour will bake it. 


A Plain Pudding. 


BEAT the yolks and whites of three eggs to- 
gether, with two large ſpoonfuls of flour, a little 
ſalt, and half a pint of milk or cream. Make it 
the thickneſs of a pancake batter, and beat all 
well together. Half an hour will boil it. 

Al A Batter Pudding. | 1 

BEAT up the yolks of fix eggs and the whites 
+ of three, and mix them with a quarter of a pint of 
milk. Put to it the remainder of a quart of milk, 
fix ſpoonfuls of flour, a teaſpoonful of ſalt, and 
one of .beaten ginger. Mix them all together, 

01 
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boil them an hour and a quarter, and pour melted 
butter over the pudding. You may, if you pleaſe, 
put in half a pound of prunes or currants, and two 
or three more eggs. . | 


RM} A Marrow Pudding. | | 
HAVING grated a penny loaf into crumbs, 

pour on them a pint of boiling hot cream. Cut 

very thin a pound of beef marrow, beat four eggs 


well, and then put in a glaſs of brandy, with ſu- 
gar and nutmeg to your taſte. Mix them all well 


together, and either boil or bake it. Three quar- 


ters of an hour will doit. Cut two ounces of ci- 


tron very thin, and, when you ſerve it up, ſtick 


them all over it. 225 i 

An Orange Pudding. 8 
BOIL the rind of a Seville orange very ſoft, and 

beat it in a marble mortar, with the juice. Put 


to it two Naples biſcuits grated very fine, half a 


pound of butter, a quarter of a pound of ſugar, 
and the yolks of fix eggs. Mix them well toge- 
ther, lay a good puff-paſte round the edge of the 
diſh, and bake it half an hour in a gentle oven. 


A lemon pudding is made in the ſame manner, 


only uſing lemon inſtead of orange. 
| An Apricot Pudding. : 
HAVING coddled fix large apricots very ten- 
der, break them very ſmall, ſweeten them to your 
taſte, and when they are cold add the yolks of 


fix eggs, and the whites of-two, well beaten. Mix 


them all well together, with a pint of good cream, 
lay a puff-paſte all over your diſh, and pour in 
your ingredients. Bake it half an hour in a mo- 
derate oven, and when it is enough throw a little 
fine ſugar all over it. rex of ; 
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A Gooſeberry Pudding. | 
SCALD a pint of green gooſeberries, and rub 
them through a ſieve. Put to them half a pound 
ok ſugar, an equal quantity of butter, two or three 


Naples biſcuits, and four eggs well beaten, Mix 
wall, and bake it balf an hour, 


A green Codling Pudding. 


GREEN about a quart of codlings as for a 
pie, and rub them through a bair ſieve, with as 
much of the juice of beets as will green your 
pudding. Put in the crumb of a halfpenny loaf, 
half 2 of butter, and three eggs well beaten. 
Beat them all together, with half a pound of ſugar, 
and two ſpoonfuls of cyder. Lay a good paſte 


round the rim of the diſh, and pour in the pud- 
ding. 


A Quaking Pudding. 


BOIL a quart of cream, and let it ſtand till 
almoſt cold. Beat four eggs a full quarter of an 
hour, with a ſpoonful and a balf of flour, and then 
mix them with your cream. Add ſugar and nut- 
meg to your palate, tie it cloſe up in a cloth well 


buttered, let it boil an how, and then turn it 
carefully out. 


A Spoonful Pudding. 


TO a ſpoonful of flour, and a ſpoonful of 
cream or milk, put an egg, a little nutmeg, ginger, 
and ſalt, Mix all together, with a few currants, 
if you chooſe, and boil it in a wooden diſh half 


an hour. 
4 Yorkſhire Pudding. 


BEAT. up five eggs in a quart of milk, and mix 
them with flour till it is of a good pancake batter, 


| and 
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and very ſmooth. Put in a little falt and ſome 
grated nutmeg and ginger. Batter a dripping or 
frying-pan, and put it under a piece of beef, mut.. 
ton, or a loin of veal, that is roaſting, and then 
put in your batter. When the top-fide is brown, 
cut it in ſquare pieces, turn it, and let the under 
fide be brown, Put it in a hot diſh, as clear 
from fat as you can, and ſend it hot to table. 


| A Potatoe Pudding. | 

HAVING boiled a quarter of a pound of po- 
tatoes till they are ſoft, peel them, and maſh them 
with the back of- a ſpoon, and-rub them through 
a ſieve to have them fine and ſmooth. Then take 
half a pound of butter melted, half a pound of 
fine ſugar, and beat them well together till they 
are ſmooth. Stir ſix eggs, well beaten, into a 
glaſs of ſack or brandy; and, if you think proper, 
you may put in half a pint of currants. Boll it 

alf an hour. Pour over it melted butter, with a 
glaſs of wine in it, and ſweeten it with ſugar, 


* Apple Dumplings. | 

PARE and take out the cores of your apples, 
fill the whole with quince, orange we Ant fy or 
ſugar, which you like beſt. Then take a piece 
of cold paſte, and make a hole in it, as if you were 
going to make a pie. Lay in your apple, and 
put another piece of paſte in the ſame form, and 
cloſe it up round the fide of your apple. This is 
much preferable to the method of gathering it in a 
lump at one end. Tie it in a cloth, and boil it 
three quarters of an hour. 


Duanmaſcene Dumplings. 
MAKE a good hot paſte cruſt, roll it pretty 
thin, lay it in a baſon, and put in as many dama- 


{ſcenes as you pleaſe, Wet the edge of the paſte, 
| | 22 and 
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and cloſe it up. Boil it in e an hour. Pour 
melted butter over it, grate ſugar round the edge 
8 of the diſh, and fend it up to table whole. 


[ f Hard Dumplings. 
8 MAk E a little ſalt, flour, and water, into a 
paaſte, and roll them in balls the ſize of a turkey's 
| egg. Roll them in a little flour, throw them into 
boiling water, and half an hour will boil them. 
If you chooſe it, you may put into them a few cur- 


.rants. They are beſt boiled with a good piece of 
beef. 


— — 


Nor folk india, 


MAKE half a pint of milk, two eggs, a a 
little ſalt, into a good thick batter with flour. 
Drop your batter into a ſaucepan of boiling water, 
and two or three minutes will boil them. Be parti- 
cularly careful that the water boils faſt when you 
4 put the batter in. Then throw them into a ſieve 

to drain, turn them into a diſh, and ſtir a piece 
of freſh butter into them. 


A Millet Pudding. 


SPREAD a quarter of a pound of butter at 
the bottom of a diſh, and lay into it fix ounces 
of millet, and a quarter of a pound of ſugar. Pour 
over it three pints of milk, and ſend it to the oven. 


A Plum Pudding. 


OF ſuet, currants, and raiſins ſtoned, take one 
pound of each; the yolks of eight eggs, and the 
whites of four; the crumb of a penny loaf grated, 
one pound of flour, half a nutmeg, a tea-ſpoonful 
of grated ginger, a little ſalt, and a ſmall glaſs of 
\. brandy. Firſt beat the eggs, and then mix them 
with ſome milk. Add the flour and other i ingre- 


Vent by degrees, and as much more milk as may 
| be 
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q well ſtir- 


be neceſſary. It muſt be very thick an 
red, and will take five hours boiling, 


4 Suet Pudding. 


' SHREDa pound of ſuet fine, take a quart of 
milk, four eggs, two teaſpoonfuls of grated ginger, 
a little ſalt, and flour enough to 'make it a thick * 
batter, It muſt be boiled two hours. They may 
be alſo made into dumplings, when half a an hour: 
will be ſufficient to boil them. | 


Yeaſt Dumplings. | , 
| HAVING made a light dough, as for bread, 

with flour, water, yeaſt, and ſalt, cover it with a 
cloth, and ſet it half an hour before the fire. Make 
the dough into little round. balls, as big as a large 
hen's egg, flatten them with your hand, put them 
into a ſaucepan of boiling water, and a few minutes 
will do them. Take care that they do not fall to 
the bottom of the pot or ſaucepan, as that will 
make them heavy, and, be ſure to keep the water 
boiling all the time. When they are enough, take 
them up, and lay them in your diſh, with melted 
butter in a boat. The dough you get at the ba- 
ker's will do. as well, and ſave you the trouble of 
making it yourſelf. | _ 


Almond Hog*s Puddings. 
CHOP fine a pound of beef marrow, blanch 
and beat fine a pound of ſweet almonds, with a 
little orange-flower, or roſe-water ; grate fine half 
a pound kite bread, clean waſh and pick half 


a pound of currants; take a quarter of a pound 
of ſugar, a quarter of an ounce. of mace, nutmeg 
and cinnamon together, of each an equal quanti- 
ty, and half a pint of ſack or mountain. Mix all 
well together, with half a pint of good cream, and 
the PRs of four eggs. Fill the gat half ſull, 
23 tie 
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2 
tie them up, and boil them a quarter of an hour, 


and prick them as they boil to keep the guts from 

breaking. If you chooſe it, you may leave out the 

currants; but, in that caſe, a quarter of a pound 
more of ſugar muſt be added. [AE 


| To make Black Puddings. 
"© BOIL a peck of groats half an hour in water, 
then drain them, and put them into a clean tub 
or large pan. Then kill your hog, and/ſave two 
quarts of the blood; and keep ſtirring the blood 
till it is quite cold. Then mix it with your groats, 
and ſtir them well together. Seaſon with a large 


ſpoonful of falt, a quarter of an ounce of cloves, 


mace and nutmeg together, an equal quantity of 


each. Dry them, beat them well, and mix all to- 


gether. Take alittle winter ſavory, ſweet marjo- 
ram, thyme, and penny royal}, ſtripped of the 
ſtalks and chopped very fine; juſt enough to ſea- 
ſon them, and give them a flayour, but no more. 
The next day, take the leaf of the hog, and cut 
it into dice, waſh the guts very clean, then tie 
one end, and begin to fill them. Mix in the fat 
as you fill them, and be ſure to put in plenty of 


fat, Fill the fkins three parts full, tie the other | 


end, and make your pudding what length you 
pleaſe. Prick them with a pin, and put them in 
a kettle of boiling water. Boil them ſoftly an 


hour, and then put them on clean ſtraw to drain 


and dry. 
A Carrot Pudding. 


SOR APE and grate a raw carrot very clean: 
take half a pound of the grated carrot, and a 
pound of grated bread. Beat up the yolks of eight 
eggs and the whites of four, and mix them with 


half a pint of cream. Stir in the bread and car- 


rot, half a pound of freſh butter melted, half a 
| Pint of ſack, three ſpoonfuls of orange-flower wa- 
1 | ter, 


* 
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ter, and a nutmeg grated. ' Sweeten to your pa- 


late. Mix all well together, and if it be not thin 


enough, ſtir in a little new milk or eream. Let it 
be of a moderate thickneſs, lay a puff. paſte all 
over the diſh, and pour in the ingredients. It 
will take an hour's baking ; but, if you boil it, 
you muſt melt butter, with ſugar and white wine. 


WAS, ſcald, and ſhred: very fine, of ſpinach, 
beet, parſley, and leeks, each a handful. Have 
ready a. quart of groats ſteeped in warm water 
half an hour, and a pound of hog's lard cut in 
little: bits, three large onions chopped ſmall, and: 
three ſage leaves hacked fine. Put in a little ſalt, 


mix all well together, and tie it cloſe up. While 


it is boiling, you muſt take it up, and looſen. the: 
ſtring a little, in order to give it room ta ſwell. 


| Peas Pudding. | 
AS ſoon as the peas are boiled tender, take 
them up, untie them, and ſtir in a good piece of 


butter, a little falt, and a goad: deal of beaten 


pepper. Then tie it up again, boil it an hour 


longer, and it will be ready to ſerve up. 


A Haſty Pudding. | 
1 O a pint of cream, and. the ſame quantity 
of milk, put a little ſalt, and ſweeten it with loaf 
ſugar. Make it boil, and then put in ſome fine 
flour, and keep it continually ſtirring while you are 
putting in the flour, till it is thick enough, and 
ſufficiently. boiled, Pour it out, and ſtick the top 
full of little bits of butter. 


A4. Oatmeal Pudding. | 
HAVING boiled a pint of fine oatmeal in 
three pints of neh milk, ſtirring it till it is as 
thick as a haſty pudding, take it off, and ftir in 
Co OS half 
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half a pound of freſh butter, a little beaten mace 
and nutmeg, and a gill of ſack. Then beat up 
the yolks of eight eggs, and the whites of four, 
and ftir all well together, Lay a puff-paſte all 
over the diſh, pour in the pudding, and bake it 
half an hour. If you pleaſe, you may put in a 
few currants, and boil it. 


A Sago Pudding. 

BOIL two ounces of ſago with ſome cinna- 
mon, and a bit of lemon-peel, till it is ſoft and 
thick. Grate the crumb of a halfpenny roll, 
put to it a glaſs of red wine, four ounces of chop- 
ped marrow, the yolks of four eggs well beaten, 
and ſugar to your taſte. When the ſago is cold, 
put theſe ingredients to it, and mix it all well toge- 
ther. Bake it with a puff-paſte; and, when it 
comes from the oven, cut citron into pieces, and 
blanched almonds into ſlips, and ſtick them over 
the pudding. 2 

A Vernicelli Pudding. 7271 
HAVING boiled a quarter of a pound of ver- 
micelli in a pint of milk till it is ſoft, with a ſtick 
of cinnamon, take out the cinnamon, and put in 
half a pint of cream, a quarter of a pound of but- 
ter melted, and a quarter of a pound of ſugar, with 
the yolks of four eggs well beaten. Bake it with- 
out a paſte, in an earthen diſh, 


DR A grateful Pudding. | 
TO a pound of white bread grated, put a pound 
of fine flour; take eight eggs with half the whites, 
beat them up, and mix them with a pint of milk. 
Then ftir in the bread and flour; a pound of 
raiſins ſtoned, a pound of currants, half a pound 
of ſugar, and a little beaten ginger. Mix all well 
Tv FH N Kück 
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together, and either bake or boil it. It will take 


three quarters of an hour baking. 
A Tanſey Pudding. 
GRATE four Naples biſcuits, and put as 
much boiling cream to them as will wet them, and 
beat up the yolks of four eggs. Chop a few tanſey 


leaves, but not too many, with as much ſpinach as 
will make it a pretty green. Mix all together 


when the cream is cold, with a little ſugar, and 
thicken it over a flow fire. When it is cold, put 


it into a cloth well buttered and floured, tie it up 
cloſe, and let it boil three quarters of an hour, 
Serve it up with white wine ſauce, 


—— N — 


CHAP, XVII. 


To make Pancakes and Fritters, 


Pancakes. © 


TAVING beat fix or eight eggs well toge- | 
ther, leaving out half the whites, ſtir them 


into a quart of milk. Mix your flour firſt with a 
little of the milk, and then put in the reſt by de- 
grees. Add two ſpoonfuls of beaten ginger, a 
glaſs of brandy and a little ſalt, and ſtir all well 
together. Put ſome butter into a ſtewpan, and 
then pour in a ladleful of batter, which will be ſuf- 
ficient to make a pancake, and keep moving the 
pan round, that the batter may ſpread properly. 
Shake the pan, and turn the pancake, as ſoon as 

you think one fide is done enough. When both 
ſides are done, lay it in a diſh before the fire, and 


pro- 


— 
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proceed in the ſame manner till you have fried 2s 
many as you chooſe, Strew a little ſugar over 
them, and ſend them up to table. | 


Cream Pancakes. 


pur the yalks of two eggs into half a pint of. 
cream, with two ounces of ſugar, and a little 3 
_ cinnamon, mace, and nutmeg. Proceed i in e 
other reſpeQ, as above directed. 


Clary Pancakes. 


T.O three ſpoonfuls of fine flour, put three _ 
and a little ſalt, Beat them well together in a 
þ —— of milk. Fry them in lard, and pour in yaur 

atter as thin as poſſible, * Then lay in fome clary 
leaves waſhed and dried, and pour in a little 
more batter over them. Take care to fry them 
of a nice brown. | 


Rice Pancakes. 

MIX three ſpoonfuls of flour of rice with a 
quart of cream, fet it on a flow fire, and keep ſtir- 
Ting it till it is as thick as pap. Pour into it half 
a pound of butter, and a nutmeg grated, Put it 
into an earthen pan, and as ſoon as it is cold, ſtir 
in three or four ſpoonfuls of flour, a little ſalt, 
ſome ſugar, and nine eggs well beaten. Mix all 
well together, and fry them nicely, New milk mult 
be uſed, when. you cannot get cream: but, in that 
caſe, a ſpoonful more of rice mult be added. 


Pink-coloured Pancakes, 


HAVING boiled a large beet-root til it is 
tender, beat it fine in a marble mortar. Put to it 
the yolks of four eggs, two ſpoonfuls of flour, and 
three ſpoonfuls of cream. Sweeten it to your talte, 
grate in half a nutmeg, and add a glafs of brandy. 
Mix all well together, and fry Lg as before di- 

| TY rected. 
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refed.” Garniſh with green ſweetmeats, green 
ſprigs of myrtle, or preſerved apricots. 


To make Almond Fraze. 


BLANCH a pound of Jordan almonds, and 
ſteep them in a pint of cream, ten yolks of 
eggs, and four whites. Then take out the al- 
monds, and pound them fine in a mortar, Mix 
them again in the eream and eggs, and add ſome 
grated- white bread and ſugar. - Stir them all well 
together, and fry them as before directed. 


To make plain Frigers. a, o 


. PUT the crumb of a penny-loaf grated into a 

int of milk, and mix it very ſmooth. When it 1s 
cold, put in the yolks of five eggs, three ounces of 
ſifted ſugar, and a little grated nutmeg. Fry them 
in the ſame manner as pancakes, and ſerve them 
up with melted butter, wine and ſugar. 


Apple Fritters. | 


PARE and core ſome of the largeſt apples 
you can get, and cut them into round flices, 
Take half a pint of ale, and two eggs, and beat in 
as much flour as will make it rather thicker than a 
common pudding, with nutmeg and ſugar to your 
talte. Let it ſtand three or four minutes to riſe. 
Dip your ſlices of apple into the batter, fry them 
criſp, grate over them ſome ſugar, put wine fauce 
in a boat, and ſend them up to table. 

| Cuſtard Fritters. a 
HAVING beat up the yolks of eight eggs 
with a ſpoonful of flour, half a nutmeg, a little 
ſalt, and a glaſs of brandy, add a pint of cream, 
ſweeten it, and bake it in a ſmall diſh. When it 
is cold, cut it into quarters, and dip them in bat- 
ter made of half a pint of cream, a quarter of a 
e ' pine 


. 
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pint of milk, four eggs, a little flour, and a little: | 
ginger grated. Fry them in good lard or dripping, 
and when done, ſtrew grated ſugar over them. 


Royal Fritters. 


"PUT a quart of 'new milk into a ſaucepan, 
and pour in a pint of ſack or wine as ſoon as it 


begins to boil. Then take it off, and let it ſtand 


five or fix minutes, ſkim off the curd, and put it 


into a baſon. Beat it up well with fix. eggs, and 
ſeaſon it with nutmeg. Then beat it with a whiſk, 


and add flour ſufficient to give it the uſual thickneſs 
of batter. Put in ſome ſugar, and fry them quick. 


Bubloquet Fritters. 


HAVING broken five eggs into a handful of 
fine flour, and put milk enough to make it work 
well together, then put in ſome ſalt, and work it 
again, When it is well made, put in a teaſpoon- 
ful of powder of cinnamon, the ſame quantity of 
lemon-peel grated, and half an ounce of candied 
citron cut very ſmall. Put on a ftewpan, rub 
it over with butter, and put in the paſte, Set it 
over a low fire, and let it do gently, without ſtick- 
ing to the bottom or ſides of the pan. When it 
is in a manner baked, take it out, and lay it on a 
diſh. Set on a ſtewpan with a Nite quantity of 
lard; when it boils, cut the paſte the ſize of a 


finger, and then cut it acroſs at each end, which 


will riſe and be hollow, and have a very good 
effect. Put them into the boiling lard; but great 
care muſt be taken in frying them, as they riſe ſo 
much. When they are done, ſift ſome fugar on 
a warm diſh, lay on the fritters, and lift more ſu- 
gar over chem. 


German Fritters. | 


P ARE, quarter, and core, ſome well-taſted 


criſp 8. take the core quite out, andicut them 
into 
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into round pieces. Put into a ſtewpan a quarter 


of a pint of French brandy, a table ſpoonful of fine 
ſugar pounded, and a little cinnamon. Put the 
apples into this liquor, and ſet them over a gentle 
fire, ftirring them often; but take care not to 


break them. Set on a ſtewpan with ſome lard, and 


when it boils, drain the apples, dip them in ſome 
fine flour, and put them into the pan. Strew ſome 
ſugar over the diſh, and ſet it on the fire. Lay in 
the fritters, ſtrew a little ſugar over them, and glaze 
them over with a red hot ſalamander. 


| Water Fritters. 


TO five or fix ſpoonfuls of flour, put a little 
ſalt, eight eggs well beaten, and a glaſs of brandy, 
and mix them all well together. The longer they 
are made before dreſſing, the better. Juſt before 
you do them, melt half a pound of butter, and beat 
it well in. Fry them in hog's lard. '# 


Rice Fritters. 


HAVING boiled a quarter of a pound of rice 
In milk till it is pretty thick, mix it with a pint of 
cream, four eggs, ſome ſugar, cinnamon and nut- 
meg, fix ounces of currants waſhed and picked, a 
little ſalt, and as much flour as will make it a thick 
batter, Fry them in little cakes in boiling lard, 
and ſerve them up with white ſugar and butter. 


White Fritters. 


WASH two ounces of rice clean in water, and 
dry it before the fire; then beat it yery fine in a 
mortar, and ſift it through a lawn ſieve. Put it 
into a ſaucepan, juſt wet it with milk, and put to 


it another pint of milk as ſoon as it is thoroughly 


moiſtened. Set the whole over a ſtove, or very 
flow fire, and take care to keep it always mov- 


ing. Put in a little ginger, and ſome: candied le- 


mon 
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mon- peel grated. Keep it over the fire, till it eotte 
almoſt to the thickneſs of a fine paſte. - When it is 
quite cold, ſpread it out with a rolling-pin, and 
cut it into little pieces, taking care that they do 
not ſtick to each other. Flour your hands, roll 
up your fritters handſomely, and fry them. Strew 
on them ſome ſugar, and pour over them a little 
orange-flower water. 4, 
Tanſey Fritters. Te 
HAVING poured a pint of boiling milk on 
the. crumb of a penny loaf, let it ſtand an hour, 
and then put in as much juice of tanſey to it as 
will give it a flavour. Add to it a little juice of 
Ipinach, to give it a green colour. Put to it a 
Tpoonful of ratafia water, or brandy, ſweeten it to 
your taſte, grate the rind of half a lemon, beat 
the yolks of four eggs, and mix them all together. 
Put them in a ſtewpan, with a quarter of a pound 
of butter, and ſtir it over a ſlow fire till it is quite 
thick. Take it off, and let it ſtand two or three 
hours. Then drop a ſpoonful at a time into boil- 
ing lard. When they are done, grate ſugar over 
them, and put wine ſauce in a boat, "and ſend 
them up to table. | 


Raſpberry Fritters. 

GRATE two Naples biſcuits, or the crumb of 
a French roll, and put to it a pint of boiling cream. 
When it is cold, add to it the yolks of four eggs 
well beaten up. Mix all well together with ſome 
raſpberry juice, and drop them into a pan of boil- 
ing lard in very ſmall quantities. Stick them with 
blanched almonds ſliced, and ſerve them up. 


2 Strawberry Fritters. 5 
HAVING made a batter wich flour, a ſpoonful 
of ſweet oil, another of white wine, a little raſped 

| | lemon- 
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degrees. Put in a few currants, or chopped ap- 
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lemon-peel, and the whites of two or three eggs, 


make it pretty ſoft, ſo as juſt to drop with a ſpoon. 
Mix it with ſome large ſtrawberries, and drop 
them with a ſpoon into the hot fritters. When 
they are of a good colour, take them out, and 
drain them on a fieve. When they are done, ſtrew 
ſome ſugar over them, and glaze them. 


Currant Fritters. 


STIR into half a pint of ale that is not bitter 
as much flour as will make it pretty thick, and 
put in a few currants. Beat it up quick, have the 


| lard boiling, and put a large ſpoonful at a time 


into the pan. 


0 Haſty Fritters. | 
HEAT ſome butter in a ſtewpan; take half a 
pint of good ale, and ſtir a little flour into. it by 


ples, beat them up quick, and drop a large ſpoon- 
ful at a time all over the pan. Take care they do 
not ſtick together, turn them with an egg lice, 
and when they are of a fine brown, lay them on a 
diſh, ftrew ſome ſugar over them, and ſend them 
up hot to table. 5 F 


| | 
C HAP. XVIII. 
To make all Sorts of Cakes, Puffs, and Biſcuits, 


1 


Pup make @ Plum Cate. 


O three pounds of flour put an equal quantity 
of currants, three quarters of a pound of al- 


monds, blanched and a little beat, half an ounce of 


them bitter; a quarter of a pound of ſugar, 12 
N | yolks 


2 * 
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| Yolks of ſeven eggs, and the whites of fix; a pint 
of cream, two pounds of butter, and half a pint of 
good ale yeaſt. Mix the eggs and the yeaſt toge- 
ther, and ſtrain them. Set the cream: on the fire, 
and melt the butter in it. Stir in the almonds, and 
half a pint of ſack, part of which muſt be put to 
the almonds while beating. Mix together the 
currants, flour, and ſugar, with nutmeg, cloves, 
and mace, to your palate. Stir theſe to the cream, 
and put in the yealt, 


P | Shrewſbury Cakes. 

HAVING beat half a pound of butter to a 
cream, put in half a pound of flour, an egg, fix 
| ounces of loaf ſugar beaten and ſifted, half an 
ounce of carraway ſeeds, mixed into a paſte, and 

roll them thin. Cut them round with little tins, or 

a ſmall glaſs, prick them, lay them on ſheets of 

tin, and bake them in a flow oven. F 


A Bride Cale. 


T O four pounds of fine flour well dried, put 
| the like quantity of freſh butter, two pounds of 
loaf ſugar, a quarter of an ounce of mace, and the 
ſame quantity of nutmeg, both finely pounded and 
ſifted. To every pound of flour put eight eggs; 
waſh and pick four pounds of currants, and d 
them before the fire; blanch a pound of ſweet al- 
monds, and cut them lengthways very thin; of ci- 
tron, candied orange, and candied lemon, a pound 
each, and half a pint of brandy. Firſt work the 
butter with your hand to a cream, then beat in 
your ſugar a quarter of an hour, beat the whites 
of your eggs to a very ſtrong froth, and mix them 
with your ſugar and butter. Beat your yolks at 
leaſt half an hour, and mix them with your cake. 
Then put in your flour, mace, and nutmeg, and 
keep beating it till your oven is ready, Put in 
| | your 
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your brandy, and beat in lightly your currants 
and almonds. Tie three ſheets of paper round the 
bottom of your hoop, to keep it from running out, 
and rub it well with butter, Put in your cake, 
and lay in your ſweetmeats in three layers, with 
cake between every layer. After it is riſen and 
coloured, cover it with paper before your oven is 
ſtopped up, and bake it three hours. 
Portugal Cali. , 
BEAT and fift a pound of loaf ſugar, ahd mix 
it with a pound of fine flour. Then rub it into a 
pound of good ſweet butter, till it is as thick as 
grated white bread. Put to it two ſpoonfuls of roſe. 
water, two of ſack, and ten eggs. Whip them 
well with a whiſk, then put into it eight ounces of 
currants, and mix all well together. Butter the 
tin pans, fill them half full, and bake them. If 
you do not put currants into them, they will ke 
alf a year. Add a pound of almonds blanched, 
and beat with roſe-water, as above, and leave but 
A flour. Theſe are better than the ſort fitſt men- 
tioned. Vox N | 


A Pound Cale. 

BEAT a pound of butter, in an earthen pan, 
with your hand, one way, till it reſembles a fine 
thick cream. Then beat up with the butter twelve 
eggs, with only half their whites; and beat in alſo 
a pound of ſugar, a pound of flour, and a few 
carraways. Beat all well together with your hand, 
or with a large wooden ſpoon, for an hour. Then 
butter a pan, put it in, and bake it an hour in a 
quick oven. You may, if you think proper, put 
in a pound of elean-waſhed and picked durrants. 


R ner en Badge 
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EET” n er Currant Cakes. use ee 


"DRY vell a pound and an balf of fine flour 
before the fire; take a pound of butter, half a 
pound of fine Ioaf ſugar well beaten and lifted, four 
ot of eggs, four ſpoonfuls of rofe-water, the 
ike quantity of ſack, a little mace, and a nut- 
£ meg grated; Beat the eggs well, and put them to 
| roſe-water and ſack. Then put to them the ſugar 
2 and butter, work them all together, and ſtrew in 
1 the currants and flour, having warmed them both 
together before. This will be ſufficient to make 
fix. or eight cakes. Bake them of a fine drowns 
3 and es em be ee criſp. oa 


_ Little fine Cale. 
BEAT a Sik of butter to a cream; Te a 
2 pound and a quarter of flour, a pound of fine ſu-" 
gar finely beaten, a pound of clean-waſhed and 
picked currants, fix eggs, uſing only two of the 
whites. Beat them fine, mix the flour, ſugar, and 
eggs, by degrees into the batter, and beat it all 
. well with both hands. This may be baked in one 
cake, or made into ſeveral. little ones. 


n 1 
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aw IT H your band work a pound of 88 to a 
cream; then put to it twelve eggs, with only ſix 
2 the whites, well beaten, a pound of dried flour, 

pound of ſifted ſugar, four ſpoonfuls of good 
13 en and. a pound of currants waſhed, - and 
dried before the fire. As the pans are filled, put 
in two ounces of candied orange. and citron, and 
continue beating the cake till you put it into the 
oven. This quantity will be ſufficient to fill three 
dozen, of mie e pans. 


4 Common 
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A. Conti Seed Cate. ; 


TAKE a pound of butter beat to-a cream with 

the hand, a pound and a quarter of flour, three 
quarters of a pound of lump ſugar pounded, the 
yolks of ten eggs,- and the whites of four. Mix 
theſe well together, and put to them an ounce of 
| carraway ſeeds bruiſed, Butter the pan. or hoop, 
and fift ſugar on the top. 


| 4 rich Seed Cale: 


TAKE a pound of butter, a pound of flour 
well dried, a pound of loaf ſugar beaten and ſifted, 
eight eggs, two ounces of carraway ſeeds, one nut- 
meg grated, and its weight of cinnamon. Having 
beaten your butter to a cream, put in your ſugar, 
beat the whites of your eggs half an hour, and mix 
them with the ſugar and butter. Then beat the 
yolks half an hour, and put to them the whites. 
Beat in your flour, ſpices, and ſeeds, alittle before 
it goes to the oven. Put it in the hoop, and bake 
it two hours 'in a quick oven, The ingredients 
will take two hours, in order to be beaten up pro- 
perly Aden | 


a 4 good Family Cake. , 


TAKE rice and wheat flour, of each fix oun- 
ces, the yolks and whites of nine eggs; half a pound 
of age ſugar. pounded and ſifted, and half an 
_ ounce& e garraway- ſeeds. Having beaten this one 

hour 9. for the ſame time in a quick oven. 

This is light cake, and is very e for 
SERV cry 118 

young pe ple and delicate ſtomachs. 


* 


Royal F 


B EAT and ſift a pound of ſugar; then ry a 
pound of well-dried flour, a pound of butter eight 
eggs, half a pound of waſhed and picked currants, 
gtate a nutmeg, and the fame quantity of mace 
Rea and 
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and cinnamon. Having worked your butter to a 

cream, put in your ſugar. Beat the whites of your 
eggs near half an hour, and mix them with your 
ſugar and butter. Then beat your yolks near half an 
hour, and put them to your butter. Theſe muſt be 
well beaten together, and when it is ready for the 
oven; put in your flour, ſpices, and currants. Sift 
a little ſugar over them, and bake them in tins, 


Orange or Lemon Cakes. 


QUARTER as many Seville oranges, or le- 
mons, Jas you pleaſe, but they muſt have good 
rinds, and boil them in two or three waters till 
they be tender, and have loſt their bitterneſs. 
Then {kin them, and lay them in a clean napkin 
to dry. With a knife take all the ſkins and ſeeds 
out of the pulp, ſhred the peels fine, put them 
to the pulp, weigh them, and put rather more 
chan their weight of fine ſugar into a toſſing-pan, 
with juſt as much water as will diſſolve the ſugar. 
Boil it till it becomes a perfect ſugar, and then by 
degrees put in your peels and pulps. Stir them 
well before you ſet them on the fire, boil it very. 
_ gently till it looks clear and thick, and then put 
them into flat-bottomed glaſſes. Set them in a 
ſtove, and keep them in a conſtant and moderate 
beat, and turn them out upon glaſſes, as ſoon as 
x are candied on the top. 


Almond Cakes. 


BLANC H and beat two ounces of Fe, 44 
one pound of ſweet almonds; take a little roſe or 
orange- flour water, and the white of an egg; half 
a pound of loaf-ſugar ſiſted, eight yolks and three 
whites of eggs, the Juice of half a lemon, and the 
rind grated. Bake it in one large pan, or in ſeve-. 
ro ſmall ones. by 

Bal 


— 
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Bath Gakes. | 


RUB half a pound of butter into a pound of 
flour, and put to it a ſpoonful of good barm, and, 
with ſome warm cream, make it into a hight paſte, 
and ſet it to the fire to riſe. When you make 
them up, take four' ounces of carraway comjits, 
work part of them in, and ſtrew the reſt on the 
top. Make them into round cakes, about the | 
ſize of a French roll, bake them on ſheet tins, and 
ſend them in hot for breakfaſt. - 

* Icings for Cakes. | 

POUND and fift fine a pound of double-re- 
fined ſugar, and mix with it, in an earthen pan, 
the whites of twenty-four eggs. Whiſk them well 
for two or three hours, till it looks white and 
thick, and then, with a bunch of feathers, ſpread ” 
it all over the top and ſides of the cake. Set it at 
a proper diſtance before a clear fire, and keep 
turning it continually that it may not change colour; 
but a cool oven is beſt, in which an hour will har- 
den it. You may alſo make your icing in the fol- 
lowing manner. Beat the whites of three eggs to 
a ſtrong froth, beat a pound of Jordan almonds 
very fine with roſe-water, and mix your almonds 
and eggs lightly together. Then beat a pound of 
| loaf ſugar very fine, and put it in by degrees. 

When your cake is enough, take it out, lay on 
- your icing, and procted as above directed. 


Almond Puffs. 


BLANC H and beat very fine two ounces of 
ſweet almonds with orange-flower water. Beat the 
whites of three eggs to a very high froth, and then 
ſtrew ein a little fried ſugar. Mix your almonds 
with your ſugar and eggs, and then add more ſugar 

WOT IT x 3 till 
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till it is as thick as paſte. Lay it in cakes, and 
bake i it on a paper in a cool oven.  __ . 


F*.% 


$3 Lemon Puffs. A bas and 


0 'n A VING beaten and ſifted a pound of double- 
refined ſugar, put it into a bowl, with the e of 


two lemons, and beat them well together. Then, 


having beaten the white of an egg to a very high 

froth, put it alſo into your bowl, and beat it half 

an hour. Put in three eggs, and two rinds of le- 

mons grated. Mix it well up, duſt ſome ſugar on 

bake papers, drop on the puffs in ſmall drops, and 
ake them in ee . oven. 


Sugar Puffs. | 


BEAT the Eis of ten eggs till og rife t to a 
bigh froth ; put them into a ſtone mortar or wooden 
bowl, and add as much double-refined ſugar as 
will make them thick. Put in alittle ambergris to 
give them a flavour, rub them round the mortar _ 
for half an hour, and put in a few carraway ſeeds. 
Take a ſheet of wafers, lay them on as broad as a 
fixpence, and as high as they can be laid. Put 
them into a moderately-heated oven for fix or ſeven 
minutes, woody they will look of a beautiful white. 


To make Wafers. 


'B E AT the yolks of two eggs in a pint of cream, 
and mix it as thick as a pudding with well-dried ; 
flour, and ſugar and orange-flower water to your 
taſte. - Put in a ſufficient quantity of warm water 
to make it as thin as fine pancakes. Mix them 
very ſmooth, and bake them over a ſtove. Butter 
the irons when they ſtick. | Ng 

A Too make common Biſcuit. : 
BEAT eight eggs half an hour, and put to com 

a pound of ſugar _ and ſifted, with the rind 
of 
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of a lemon gtated-. Whiſk it an hour, or till it 
Jooks light, and then put in à pound of flour, with 
a little roſe-water. Sugar them en and bake 


them i in tins,” or on paper. . 
Drop Biſcuits. 


TAKE the volks: of ten eggs and rhe: ions 
of ſix, and tnky them with a ſpoonful of roſe- 
water half an hour. Then put in ten ounces of 
loaf ſugar finely: beaten and ſifted. Whiſk them 
well for half an hour, and then add an ounce of 
carraway-ſeeds, bruiſed, and fix ounces of fine 
flour. Whiſk in your flour gently, drop them on 
r and bake them in an oven moderately 

eated. | 


- Mindy Biſcuits. : p40 

MIX a pounds of ſoft ſugar finely fifted with 
three quarters of a pound of very fine flour. * Sift 
it three times, and then add ſix eggs well beaten, 
and a ſpoonful of roſe-water. When the oven is 
almoſt hot, make them, but take care that they 
are not made up too wet. a 

| Savoy Biſcuits. 5 PE 

HAVING beaten the whites of 2150 eggs ill 
they bear a ſtrong froth, put the yolks to them, 
with a pound of ſugar, and beat them all together 
a quarter of an hour. When the oven is ready; 
add a pound of fine flour to the other ingredients. 
Stir them till they be well mixed, lay the biſcuits 
upon the paper, and ice them. Bake en, in a 
quick oven. ö 'þ 


French Biſcuits. | 


' TAKE three new laid eggs, andan equal weight 
of dried flour. Mix the flour with an equal quan- 
177 of 1 powdered ſugar. Firſt beat the whites | 

SES oo o 
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of the eggs up well with a whiſk, till they are of a 
fine froth. Then whip: in balf an ounce of can= 
died lemon-peel cut very thin and ſine, beat them 
well up. Then, by degrees, whip in the flour and 
ſugar; then put in the yolks, and with a ſpoon 
temper it well together. Shape your biſcuits on 
fine white paper with your ſpoon, and throw pow- 
dered ſugar over them. Bake them in a moderately 
heated oven, and give them a fine colour at the 
top. When they are | baked, cut them from the 
paper with a thin knife, and put them j into dann till 
wented. £*5Aq - 
a mes To male bert 

MIX three quarts of fine flour, two ounces of 
beaten ginger, a quarter of an ounce of nutmeg, 
cloves, and mace, beat fine, tben add three quar- 
ters of a pound of fine n two pounds of trea- 
cle, and ſet it over the fire, but do not let it boil. 
Melt three quarters of a pound of butter in the 
treacle, put in ſome candied lemon and orange- 
peel cut fine. Mix theſe well together, and "ot it 
ſtand in a quick oven one hour. | 


— — — 
o 
_ 


| CHAP. XIX. 
To make Cheeſecakes, Farts, and Cuftards. 


To make common Cheeſecakes. 


EAT eight eggs well, while a quart of milk 

is on the fire, and when it boils, put in the 
eggs, and ſtir them till they come to a curd. Then 
pour it out, and when it is cold, put in a little ſalt, 
two ſpoonfuls of roſe-water, and three quarters "3 
a pound of currants, well, waſhed. Put it into 
puli-paſte, and bake it. ; hr you uſe tin patties *. 
| bake 


— 
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bake in, butter them, or you will not be able to 
take them out; but if you bake them in glaſs or 
china, only an upper. cruſt will be neceflary, as 
you will not want to take them out when you ſend 
them to table. | | 


CEN Elegant Cheeſecakes. 

WARM a pint of cream, and put to it five 
quarts of milk warm from the cow. Then put run- 
net to it, and ſtir it well. As ſoon as it is curdled, 
put the curd in a linen bag or cloth, and let the 
whey properly drain from it, but do not ſqueeze 
it much. Then put it into a mortar, and break 


the curd as fine. as butter. Put to the curd half a 


pound of ſweet almonds blanched, and half a pound 
of mackaroons, both finely beaten. Put in nine 
eggs well beaten, a whole nutmeg grated, two per- 
fumed plums diſſolved in roſe or orange-flower 
water, and half a pound of fine ſugar. Mix all 
well together; then melt a pound anda quarter of 
butter, and ſtir it well in. Make a puff-paſte as 
follows: Wet a pound of fine flour with cold wa- 
ter, and roll it out, Put into it by degrees a pound 
of freſh butter, and ſhake @ little flour over each 
coat as you roll it. Make it juſt before you want 
| to uſe it. If you chooſe it, you may put in a lit- 

tle tinQture of ſaffron to give them a high colour. 


1 Rice Cheeſecakes. | 
HAVING boiled a quarter of a pound of rice 
till it be tender, drain it, and_put in four eggs well 
beaten, half a pound of butter, half a pint of 
cream, fix ounces of ſugar, a nutmeg grated, and 


a glaſs of ratafia-water or brandy. Beat them all 
together, and bake them in raiſed cruſts. 


Almond Cheeſecakes. 


BL AN CH four ounces of Jordan almonds, 
and put them into cold water. Beat them with 
| roſe- 
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roſe-water in a marble” mortar or wooden bow], 
with a wooden-peſtle: Put to it four ounces of ſu- 
gar, and the yolks of four eggs finely beaten. 
Work it in the mortar or bowl till it becomes white 
and frothy, Then make the following rich puff- 
paſte: Take half a pound of flour, and a quarter 
of a pound of butter; rub a little of the butter into 
the flour, mix it ſtiff with a little cold water, then 
roll your paſte ſtraight out, ſtrew over it a little flour, 
lay over it, in thin bits, one third of your butter; 
throw a little more flour over the butter; do ſo 
for three times; then put your paſte in your tins, 
fill them, and grate ſugar over them. Bake them 
in a moderately-heated oven. 


Citron Chee ſecales. 


HAVING boiled a quart of cream, let it ſtand 
till it is cold, and then mix it with the yolks: of 
four eggs well beaten, Then ſet it on the fire, 
and let it boil till it curds. Blanch ſome almonds, 
beat them well with orange-flower water, put them 
into the cream, with a few Naples biſcuits and 
green citron ſhred fine. Sweeten it to your taſte, 
and bake them in tea-cups. 


Lemon and Orange Cheeſecakes, 


3011. the peel of two large lemons till they 
be quite tender, and then pound it well in a mor- 
tar with four or five ounces of loaf ſugar, the yolks 
of fix eggs, half a pound of freſh butter, and a 
little curd beat fine. Pound and mix all toge- 
ther, lay a puff-paſte in your, patty-pans, fill them 
half full, and bake them. Orange cheeſecakes 
are made in the fame method, only with this dif- 
ference, that the bitterneſs muſt be taken out of the 
peel by boiling it in two or three waters. 


, & + 
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4 Raſpberty Tart 'with Cream. 


es ſomè thin puff-paſte in'a patty-pan, put 
in ſome raſpberries, and ſtrew over them ſome very 
fine ſugar. Put an the lid, and bake it. Then 
cut it open, and put in half a pint of cream, the 
yolks of two or three eggs well beaten, and a little 
ſugar. Let it ſtand to £99) before you ſend it to 
table. ae pa 


A . Tart. 


SCALD oe ſpinach in boiling water, Sci 
it well and chop it. Then ſtew it in butter and 
cream, with a little ſalt, ſugar, 'a few pieces of 
fried comfit citron, and a few drops of rs nf 
flower water. Make it into tarts. 


| | Rhubarb "i arts. 3 
CUT the ſtalks of the rhubarb that grows in 
the garden into pieces of the ſize of a gooſe- 


berry, and make it in the ſame manner as a gooſe- 
berry tart. de 


. To make apple ate fron tarts, ab tarts de 
moi, ſee Chapter XV. Vis 


A Common Cuſta nd. 


- SWEETEN a quart of new milk to your caſte, 
gra in a ſmall nutmeg, beat up 8 ighit/ eggs with only 
our whites, ſtir them into the milk, and add a lit- 
tle roſe-water. Bake it in china *baſons, or put 
them' in a deep china diſh. Prepare a kettle of 
boiling water, ſet the cups into it, ,and let the 
water come aboye half way ; but do not let it boil 
too faſt, for fear of its getting into o;the « cups. Co- 
lour them at the top with a hot iron. h 


Cuſtards to bake. D 12 11 101 
HAVING boiled a pint of cream wich mace 
and cinnamon, let it ſtand till it be cold. Then 
WY 8 
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take four eggs, leaving out two of the whites, a 
little roſe and orange-flower water and ſack, with 
nutmeg and ſugar to your palate. Mix them 
well together, and bake them in cups. A 


Almond Cuſtards. 


B 01L a pint of cream in a toſſing-pan, with 
a ſtick of cinnamon, a blade or two of mace, and 
let it ſtand to cool. Blanch two ounces of almonds, 

beat them fine in a marble mortar with ſome roſe- 

water. If you like a ratafia taſte, put in a few 
apricot kernels, or bitter almonds. Mix them with 

your cream, {weeten it to your taſte, ſet it on a 

ſlow fire, and keep ** it till it is pretty thick. 

Bake it in cups. 


Orange Guſterds. 


BOIL half the rind of a Seville orange till it 
be tender, beat it very fine in a mortar, and put to 
it a ſpoonful of brandy, a quarter of a pound of 
' loaf ſugar, the juice of a Seville orange, and the 
yolks of four eggs. Beat them all well together 
for ten minutes, and then pour in by degrees a 
pint of boiling cream. Keep beating them till they 
are cold, then put them into cuſtard cups, and ſec 
them in an earthen diſh of hot water. Let them 
ſtand till they are ſet, then take them out, and 
ſtick preſerved orange on the top. They may be 
eaten either hot or cold. | 


| Lemon Cuſtards. 


FIRST beat the yolks of ten eggs, and ſtrain 
them, and then beat them with a pint of cream. 
Sweeten the juice of two lemons, boil it with the 
peel of one, and ſtrain it. As ſoon as it has-cool- 
ed, ſtir it to the cream and eggs; put it on the 


fire agun, Rir it till it nearly boils, grate over g 
| tne 


— 
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the rind of a 1140 and own with a falaman- 


der. 
Rice Ciſtards. 


BOIL a blade of mace and a quartered nutmeg 
in a quart of cream, and ſtrain it. Then add to it 
ſome whole rice boiled and a little brandy. Sweeten 
it, tir it over the fire till it thickens, and ſerve it 
up in cups or a diſh. It may be ſent to noe either 
hot or cold. 


— — 
CHAP. XX. 
To make © Creams and Jams. 


Orange Cream. 


A RE the rind of a Seville orange very ine, 

and ſqueeze the juice of four oranges. Put them 
into a ſtewpan with half a pint of water, and eight 
ounces of ſugar. Beat the whites of five eggs, 
mix them into it, and ſet them on a flow fire. Stir 
it one way till it grows thick and white, ſtrain it 
through a gauze, and ſtir it till it is cold. Then 
beat the yolks of five eggs very fine, and put them 
into your pan with the cream. Stir it over a gentle 
fire till it nearly boils, then put it into a baſon, and 
ſtir it till it is cold, when you may put it into your 
glaſſes. | 


Burnt Cream, 


BOIL a pint of cream with ſugar and a little 
lemon-peel ſhred fine. Beat the yolks of fix, and 
the whites of four eggs ſeparately, 1 when the 
cream 
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cream is cold, put in your eggs, with a ſpoonful of 
orange-flower water, and one of fine flour. Set it 
over the fire, keep ſtirring it till it is thick, and 
then put, it into a diſh. When it is cold, fift a 
quarter of a pound of. ſugar all over it, and brown 
it with a hot ſalamander, till it looks like a 1 oa 
plate put over your cream. | 


Spaniſh Cream. 


TAKE three ſpoonfuls of flour of rice ſifted | 
very fine, the yolks of three eggs, three ſpoonfuls 
of water, two of orange-flower water, and mix 
them well together, Put to them one pint of 
cream, and ſet it upon a good fire, ſtirring it till it 
be of a proper thickneſs. Then pour it into cups. 


Piſtachio Cream. 


TAK E out the kernels of balf a pound of Piſta- 
chio nuts, beat them in a mortar with a ſpoonful 
of brandy, and put them into a toſſing-pan, with a 
pint of cream, and the yolks of — eggs finely 
beaten. Stir it gently over a ſlow fire till it is thick, 
but do not let it boil. Put it into a China ſoup- 

late, and when it is cold, ſtick ſome kernels, cut 
2-0 all over it, and ſend it to table. | 


Whipt Cream. . 


BEAT. the whites of eight eggs well, and mix 
them with a quart of thick cream, and balf a pint. 
of ſack. Sweeten it to your taſte with double, re- 
fined ſugar. Whip it up with a whiſk, and ſome 
lemon-peel tied in the middle of the whiſk. Take 
the froth with a ſpoon, and lay it in your glaſſes or 


| baſons, This does well over a tart, | 


Ice Cream. | 

'PARE, ſtone, and ſcald twelve ripe $5 = 1 
and beat them fine in a marble mortar, Put to 
them ſix ounces of double refined ſugar, and a pint 
| | of 
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of ſcalding cream, and work it through a hair ſieve. 


Put it into a tin that has a cloſe cover, and ſet it 
in a tub of ice broken ſmall, and a large quantity 
of ſalt put among it. When you ſee the cream 
grows thick round the edges of your tin, ſtir it, 
and ſet it again till it grows quite thick. When 
your cream 1s all frozen up, take it out of the tin, 
and put it into the mould you intend it to bet urned 
out of. Then put on the lid, and have ready 
another tub, with ice and ſalt in it as before, Put 


your mould in the middle, and lay your ice under 
and over it. Let it ſtand four or five hours, and 
dip your tin in warm water when you turn it out; 
but, if it be ſummer time, do not turn it out till 


the very inſtant you want it. If you have not apri- 


cots, any other fruit will anſwer the purpoſe, pro- 


vided you take care to work them very fine in the 


Hartſhorn Cream. 


' BOIL four ounces of hartſhorn ſhavings in 


three pints of water till it is reduced to half a pint, 


and run it through a jelly-bag. Put to it a pint 


of cream and four ounces of loaf ſugar, and juſt 


boil it up. Put it into cups or glaſſes, and let it 


ſtand till it is cold, Dip your cups or glaſſes in 


ſcalding water, and turn them out into your diſh. - 
Stick ſliced almonds on them. It is generally 


eaten with white wine and ſugar. 


Pompadour Cream. 
BEA the whites of five eggs into a ſtrong 
froth, and put them into a toſſing-pan with two 
ounces of ſugar, and two ſpoonfuls of orange- 
flower water. Stir it gently three or four minutes, 
and then pour it into a diſh with melted butter 
over it, Send it up hot to table. 
| = Coffee 


—— 
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_ Coffee Cream. 
PUT an ounce of coffee roaſted hot into a pint 
and half of boiling cream. Boil theſe toge- 
ther a little; then take it off, and put in two dried 
gizzards. Cover this cloſe, let it ſtand one hour, 
and ſweeten it with double refined ſugar. Paſs it 
two or three times through a ſieve with a wooden 
ſpoon, put it into a diſh with a tin on the top; ſet 
the diſh on a gentle ſtove, put fire over and under 
it, and when it has taken, bb it by. This muſt be 
ſent up cold to table. 


Gooſeberry Cream. 
PU two quarts of gooſeberries into a faucepan, 
Juſt cover them with water, ſcald them till they are 
tender, and then rub them through a fieve with a 
ſpoon to a quart of pulp. Have ready fix eggs 
well beaten, make your pulp hot, and put in one 
ounce of freſh butter. Sweeten it to your taſte, 
put it over a gentle fire till they are thick; but 
take care that they do not boil. Then ſtir in a 
gill of the juice of ſpinach, and when it is almoſt 
cold, ſtir in a ſpoonful. of orange-flower water or 
ſack. Pour it into baſons, and ſerve it, up cold. 


Clouted Cream. 


IN the evening, take four quarts of milk from 
the cow, put it into a broad earthen pan, and let 
it ſtand till the next day. Then put the diſh ovet 
| a very flow fire, and another diſh over it to keep 
| out the duſt, Make it ſufficiently hot to ſet the 
| cream, and then ſet it aſide to cool. Then take 

the cream off into a bowl, and beat it well with a 
ſpoon. This is very proper to put over pies and 

e | 


Py . 


| Snow 


9 
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| f Snow and Cream. 

-BOIL a quart of new milk with a ſtick of ein- 
namon, a little lemon peel, two or three laurel 
leaves, and ſweeten it with ſugar to. your taſte. 
Beat up the whites of four eggs, and the yolks of 
fx, very fine. Mix the milk and eggs well toge- 
ther, and ſtrain all through a fine ſieve into a ſtew- 
pan. Put it over a flow fire, and ſtir it one way 
till it is thick. Then put it into a deep diſh to cool, 
and, when cold, beat the whites of fix eggs to a 
high froth. Put ſome milk and water into a broad 
ſtewpan, and when it boils, take the froth off the 
eggs, and put it on the milk and water. Boll it 
up once, then with a ſlice take it carefully off, and 
lay it on your cuſtard. 


To make black Currant Jon. 


HAVING gathered your currants when they 

are full ripe, pick them clean from the ſtalks, bruiſe 
them well in a bowl, and to every pound of cur- 
rants put a pound and half of loaf ſugar, finely bea- 
ten. Put them into a preſerving pan, boil them 
balf an hour, ſkim and ſtir them all the time, and 
then put them into pots. 


Cherry Jam. 


; TAKE ſome cherries, boil and break them. 


Take them cff the fire, and let the juice run from 
them. To three pounds of cherries, boil together 
half a pint of red currant juice, and half a pound 


of loaf ſugar. Put in the cherries as they boil, - 
ſift in three quarters of a pound of ſugar, and boil 


the cherries very faſt for more than half an hour. 
Put on bratidy-poperwhen they are propetiy cooled. 


8 N Gooſeberiy 


— IZat 
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25:8 ro MAKE CREAMS AND JAMS. 


Gooſeberry Jam. 
CUT into halves and take out the ſeeds of ſome 


urge full grown gooſeberries, but not too ripe. 

Put them into a pan of cold ſpring water, lay ſome 
vine leaves at the bottom, then ſome gooſeberries, 
then vine leaves, till all the fruit is in the pan. 
Cover it very cloſe that no ſteam can evaporate, 
and ſet them on a very flow fire. When they are 
ſcalding hot, take them off, ſthen ſet them on again, 

and ſo on. They muſt be thus treated till they are 
of a good green. Then lay them on a ſieve to. 
drain, and beat them in a marble mortar with their 
weight in ſugar. Take a quart of water, and a 
quart of gooſeberries, boil them to a maſh, and 
ſqueeze them. To every pint of this liquor put a 
pound of fine loaf ſugar, and boil and ſkim it. 
Then put in the green gooſeberries, and let them 
boil till they be thick and "Clear; and of a good 
green. 


N Jam. 


Cr ſome fine rich apricots into thin pieces, 
and infuſe them in an earthen pot till they are ten- 
der and dry. Put a pound of double refined ſu- 
gar, and three ſpoonfuls of water, to every pound 
and an half of apricots. Then boil your ſugar to 
a candy height, as hereafter directed in the chap- 
ter of candying, and put it upon your apricots. 

Set them over a flow fire, and ſtir them till they 
appear clear and thick, but take care that they do 
not boil. Then put them into your glaſſes. 


Red Raſpberry Fin. 

RAS PBERRI Es for this purpoſe muſt beg 93. 

thered when they are ripe and dry. Pick them 

very carefully from the ſtalks and dead ones, and 

cruſh them in a bovl with a ſilver or wooden ſpoon, 
| as 
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as pewter is apt to turn them of a purple colour. 
Having cruſhed them, ſtrew in their own weight of 
loaf ſugar, and half their weight of currant juice, 
baked and ſtrained as for jelly. Then boil them 
halt an hour over a clear ſlow fire, ſkim them well, 
and keep ſtirring them all the time. Then put 
them into pots or glafſes, with brandy paper over 

them, and keep them for uſe. As ſoon as you 
have got your berries, remember to ſtrew in your 
ſugar; do not let them ſtand long before you boil 
them, and it will preſerve their flavour. 


CHAP. xXxxI. 


To make Blanc M ange, Flummery Ornaments, Fellies 
and Syllabubs. _ 


To make Blanc Mange. 


UT two ounces of iſinglaſs, a ſtick of cinna- 
mon, a little lemon-peel, a few coriander 
ſeeds, and two or three laurel leaves, into a ſtew- 
pan, with a quart of new milk, and ſweeten it to 
your palate. Add to it fix bitter almonds cut 
in ſlices. Boil it gently till the iſinglaſs is diſſolved, 
and then ſtrain it through a fine ſieve into a bowl. 
Let it ſtand till it is half eold, and then pour it off 
from the ſettlings into another bowl. Let your 
moulds be ready, fill them, and let them ſtand to 
be cold. When they are thoroughly cold, raiſe 
them with your fingers from the fides, dip the bot- 
tom of the mould into warm water, and turn them 
out into a diſh, Garniſh with jellies of different 
colours, or currant jelly, Seville oranges cut in 


quarters, flowers, or any thing elſe you fancy. 
8 2 4.2L. "When 
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When you want to colour your blanc mange greed, 
juſt when it is done, put in a little ſpinach Juice, 
but take care that it does not boil after it is put in, 
as that will curdle and ſpoil the whole. If you wiſh 
to have it red, put in a little bruiſed cochineal; if 
yellow, a little faffron; if violet colour, a little 
ſyrup of violets; and thus you may have different 
colours in the diſh, fuch as plain white, green, yel- 
tow, red, and violet. Let your mould for the white 
be deeper than the reſt; put it inthe middle of the” 
diſh, and the others round it. Ft 


x 1 Another Method. 


C UT a calf's foot into \ſmall pieces, and put it 
into a ſaucepan with a quart of water, an ounce of 
iſinglaſs, a little lemon peel, and a ſtick of cinna- 
mon, Boil it gently, and ſkimitwell, till it is of a 
very ſtrong jelly; which you may know” by putti . 
a little into a ſpoon to get eold. Then ſtrain it o 
put it into a ſtewpan with a few coriander ſeeds, 
and two or three laurel leaves. Blanch and beat 
an ounce of ſweet almonds very fine, and put them 
in, with two, bitter almonds alſo beaten fine. 
Sweeten it with ſugar to your taſte, and let it boit - 
up. Then put in a pint of good thick cream, and 
boil it again. Strain it into a bowl, and proceed 
as before. 


_ Another M ethod. 


PUT. two ounces of iſi nglaſs, with a ſtick of 
cinnamon, a little. lemon-peel, a few. coriander 
ſeeds, and two or three laurel leaves, into a ftew-. 
pan, with a quart of ſweet crearh, Sweeten it with 
ſugar to your palate, and boil it gently till the 
ifinglaſs is diſſolved. Blanch an ounce of ſweet, 
almonds, and two bitter almonds, Beat them fine 
in a mortar, and put them in. Stir it well about, 
then ſtrain it through a fine 150 into a bowl, and 
proceed - as before * 


Hartſhorn 
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' Hartſhorn Flummery. 


PUT four ounces of hartfhorn ſhavings into a 
ſaucepan with two quarts of ſpring water, and let 
it ſimmer over the fire till it is reduced to a pint; 

or put it into a jug, and ſet it in the oven with 
houſehold bread. Strain it through a ſieve into a 
| Rewpan, blanch and beat half a pound of ſweet al- 
monds with a little orange-flower water, mix a 
little of your jelly in it, and fine ſugar enough to 
ſweeten it. Then ſtrain it through a fieve to the 
other jelly, mix it. well together, and when it is 
blood warm put it into moulds or half pint. baſons. 
When it is cold, dip the moulds or baſons in warm 
water, and turn them into a diſh. Mix ſome white 
wine and ſugar together, and pour them into the 
diſh, If you n er ſtick almonds in 

them. 2 


French Flummery. 


BE AT an ounce of iſinglaſs fine, put it into a 
quart of cream, and boil it gently for a quarter of 
an hour, but keep ſtirring it all the time. Then 
take it off, ſweeten it with fine powder ſugar, put 
in.a ſpoonful of roſe and another of orange-flower 
water, ſtrain it through a ſieve, and ſtir it till half 
cold. Put it into a mould or baſon, and when 
cold, turn it into a diſh, and garniſh with currant 


Jelly. | | 
Eggs and Bacon in ee 


PU I two ounces of iſinglaſs and a quart of new 
milk into a ſtewpan. Boil it gently till the ilinglaſs 
is diflolved, ſweeten it with ſugar, and ftrain it 
through a fieve. Colour a quarter of a pint of it 
red with cochineal, and have ready a tin mould 
about four inches long, two broad, and one deep. 
8 3 | Put 
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Pat a little of the red at the bottom, and let it be 
cold; then put on ſome white, then red, and treble- 
the thickneſs of white at the top, always obſerving 
to let one be cold before you put on the other, and 
that only blood warm, Then take. five tea-cups 
and fill them half full with white flummery, and let 
all ſtand till the next morning. Turn them out, 
and cut that of the tin moulds into thin ſlices, and 
lay them in your diſh. Then turn them out of the 
cups, and put them over the others. Cut a hole 
in the tops, and lay in half a preſerved apricot, 
which will appear like the yolk of an egg. Gar- 
niſh the diſh with currant Jelly, or any thing elſe - 

Yeu think proper, 


Orange Butter. 


BEAT wel) the yolks of ten eggs, and put them 
into a ſte pan, with half a pint of Rheniſh, fix oun- 


ces of poyder ſugar, and the juice of three China 


oranges. Set them over a gentle fire, and ſtir 


them one way till they are thick. When you take 
it off, ſtir in a piece of butter as big as a walnut, 
put It into a diſh, and ſerve it up when cold. 


Solomon's Temple in Flummery. 


TAKE a quart of ſtiff flummery, and divide it 
into three parts. Make one part of a pretty thick 
colour, with a little cochineal bruiſed fine, and 
ſteeped in French brandy. Scrape an ounce of 
chocolate very fine, diſſolve it in a little ſtrong 
coffee, and mix it with another part of your flum- 
mery, which will make it of a light ſtone colour. 
The laſt part muſt be white. Then wet your tem- 
ple mould, and fit it in ſomething to make it ſtand 
even. Fill the top of the temple with red flum- 
mery for the ſteps; and the four points with white. 
Then fill it up with chocolate flummery, and let it 
ſtand till the next day. Then looſen it round with a 


pin, | 
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pin, and ſhake it looſe very gently; but do not dip 

our mould in warm water, as that will take off the 
gloſs, and ſpoil the colour. When you turn it 
out, ſtick a ſmall ſprig of flowers down from the 
top of every point, which will not only ſtrengthen 
it, but alſo give it a pretty appearance. Nr round 
it rock candy ſweetmeats. | 


. Fellies for Moulds, &c. 


JELLIES for this purpoſe requiring to be made 
much ſtronger than thoſe for glaſſes, the materials 
neceſſary muſt in courſe be ſtronger. Take two 

calves feet and one neat's foot, take out the large 
bones, and cut them in ſmall pieces. You may uſe 
two ounces of iſinglaſs, inſtead of the neat's foot, 
if you like it better. Put it into a large ſaucepan 
or pot, with a gallon of water, a lemon peel cut 
thin, and a ſtick of cinnamon. Boll it gently till 
it is reduced to three pints or leſs. As it boils, 
ſkim it well, try it with a ſpoon, and if you find it 
ſtrong enough; ſtrain it off and let it ſettle half an 
hour. Then ſkim the top, and pour it from the 
ſettlings into a ſtewpan. Put in half a pint of white 
wine, ſweeten it with loaf ſugar, ſqueeze fix lemons, + 
ſtraining the Juice to keep out the ſeeds, and put 
in a little lemon peel. If you want it quite clear 
and bright, do not put in any ſaffron, If you 
want it an amber colour, put in a little ſaffron; it 
a very high colour, put in a little cochineal bruiſed. 
Boil it up ten minutes. Beat the whites'of ten eggs 
up to a high froth, mix them with the jelly well 
together, and boil it up ten minutes. Then take 
it off the fire, cover it, and let it ſtand for five 

minutes. Have your bag ready with a bowl under, 
pour your jelly in gently, and as it runs through 
pour it into the bag again, till it is as bright as you 
want it. When it is all run through, fill your 
moulds, and let them ſtand till they are cold, Then 
S 4 | looſen 
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looſen the ſides with your fingers, dip the mould 
into warm water, and turn it out on your diſh; You 
1 * it pre- to your fancy. | 


Cas Feet Jelly. 


TA K E out the large bones of two calves feet, 
cut the meat in ſmall pieces, and put them into a 
ſaucepan with three quarts of water, a little lemon 
peel, and a ſtick of cinnamon, Bol] it gently till 

— it is reduced to a quart, and remember to try it with 
a ſpoon, in order to ſee when 1t 1s ſtrong enough. 
Strain it off, and let it ſettle half an hour. Then 
kim. it very clean, and pour it from the ſettling. 
into a ſtewpan. Put. in balf a pint of mountain or 
Liſbon wine, ſweeten it to your taſte with loaf. ſu- 
gar, ſqueeze four lemons, or two lemons and two 
. Seville oranges, ſtrain the Juice to keep. out the 
ſeeds, and put it in with a lemon peel, and a very. 
little ſaffron. Boil jt up a few minutes, then beat 
up the whites of eight eggs to a high froth, and 
mix them well together with the jelly, Then boil 
it up for five minutes. Have your bag ready with 
a bowl under it, pour your.jelly gently in, that it 
may run pretty faſt through at the firſt, and as it 
runs pour it in again ſeveral times, till it is as clear 
as you would have it. When it is all run of, fill 
your glaſſes with a ſpoon.. 


Hart horn. Jelly. 


PUT three: quarts of water and half a pound of 
| hartſhorn ſhavings. into a ſaucepan, with a lemon, 
peel, and a ſtick of cinnamon. Boil it gently till it, 
is a ſtrong jelly, which you may know by taking a 
little out in a ſpoon, and let it cool as before di- 

0 refted. Then ſtrain it through a fine ſieve into a. 
. ſtewpan, put in a pint of Rhenifh wine, ſweeten it 
with loaf ſugar to your palate, ſqueeze in the juice of 
four lemons, or two lemons and two Seville oranges, 
Tet. ws ſtrain 


21. 
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ſtrain the juice to keep out the ſeeds, put them in, 
with a little ſaffron, ad boil it up. Beat up the 


| whites of eight eggs to a high froth, mix them well 


in the jelly and boil it up for five minutes. Then 
take it off the fire, and proceed in the ſame man- 
ner as before directed. Remember to put your 
ſugar and lemon in, to make it palatable, before 

ou put your eggs in; for by putting-in ſugar and 
eb. afterwards you will prevent its clearing pro- 


e 


obs Jelly. 

PUT two - quarts of ſpring water into a ſauce- 
pan, with half a pound of hartſhorn ſhavings, or 
four ounces of iſinglaſs, and boil it gently till it 
becomes a ſtrong jelly. Take the juice of three 
Seville oranges, three lemons, and fix China 


oranges, the rind of one Seville orange, and one 


lemon, pared very thin. Put them to your jelly, 
| ſweeten with loaf ſugar to your taſte, beat up the 


whites of eight eggs to a froth, mix them well in, 


and boil it for ten minutes. Then run it through a 

_ jelly-bag till it is very. clear, put it into your 
moulds, and let it ſtand till it is thoroughly cold. 
Then dip your moulds in warm water, and turn 
them into a China diſh, or flat — You oye 
make uſe of flowers for your garniſh. 


Fruit in Jelly. 
TAKE ſome mould: jelly, made. as. before di- 


refed, and procure a mould, either long or round, 


about three inches deep. Put ſome Jelly at the 


bottom, of the mould, about a quarter of an inch 
thick. As ſoon as it is cold, put in ripe peaches, 


grapes, or any ſort of ripe fruit, or preſerved fruit, 
or China oranges gut in quarters, or in any ſhape 
you fancy. Put i in a little jelly blood warm, and 


let it "ENG till it is cold, to faſten your fruit in 
5111 its 


* 
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its place, otherwiſe it will riſe up. Then fill upyour 
mould with blood-warm jelly, let it ſtand till it is 


ny thoroughly cold, then turn it into a diſh, and gar- 


niſh it to your fancy. Theſe jellies look exceed- 
ingly. well in a diſh, if you take care to put in your 
fruit nicely, ſo as. to ſhew it to advantage, and- 
your jelly be very clear, e 
12 «Ws Savoury, Felly. 3 

HAVING cut fix thin raſhers of lean ham, 
put them at the bottom of a ſoup-pot. Cut the 
ſhank end of a knuckle of veal, with a pound of 
lean veal, in ſlices. Put them into the pot with half 
a pint of water, fix blades of mace, a few cloves, a 
carrot cut in ſlices, and cover the pot cloſe. Set 
it over a ſlow fire, and ſweat it gently for fifteen mi- 
nutes. Then pour in a gallon of boiling water, 
and as it boils up, ſkim it well. Put in a ſpoon- 
ful of falt, and ftew it gently for ſix hours. Then 
try with a ſpoon, whether the jelly is ſtrong enough. 
As ſoon as it is ſufficiently ſtrong, ſtrain it off into 
a pan, and let it ſettle. Then ſkim the fat clean 
off, pour it clean from the ſettlings into a ſtewpan, 
and put in a gill of elder or common vinegar. Beat 
up the whites of twelve eggs to a high froth, and 
mix it with the jelly well together. If you want 
it of a high colour, bruiſe a little cochineal, and 
put it in. Boil it up till the eggs become a fine 
white froth at the top, then take it off the fire, 
cover it up, and let it ſtand ten minutes. Pour it 
gently into your bag, and as it runs, put it into 
the bag again, till it is quite clear. When it has 
all run through, you may then proceed to uſe it 
as before directed. | 


Chicken in Jelly. 


BON E a nice chicken, and cut off the pini- 


ons; make a forcemeat with the fleſh of a fowl, 
"4. | ſome 
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ſome lean veal, beef marrow, beef ſuet, ſweet 
herbs, bread crumbs, &c. F ill your chicken with 


this, and truſs it as for boiling. Put it into a 


ſaucepan, cover it with veal broth, and put in 
A bundle of ſweet herbs, a few cloves, a little mace, 
and all- ſpice. Boil it gently till it is tender, then 
take it out, and let it ſtand to cool. Put ſome ſavoury 
Jelly, made as above directed, into an oval mould, 
and cover the bottom to the depth of a quarter 
of an inch. When it is cold, put in the chicken, 
breaſt downwards. Then put in a little jelly blood 
warm, to faſten it, and when it is cold fill your 
mould with blood-warm jelly. Let it ſtand all 
night, and the next day turn it into a diſh. You 
may make uſe of ſlices of Seville orange or le- 


mon for garniſh. Partridges, or any other ſmall 


birds may be put into ſavoury jelly, but you need 
not bone them. 


Turkey in Felly. 


TREAT a turkey in the ſame manner as above 
directed for a chicken. As ſoon as it is cold, put 
it on the diſh, on which you intend to ſend it to 
table, and pour over it ſome ſavoury jelly blood- 
warm. . Garniſh with flowers and curled parſley, 


and ſtick a ſprig of myrtle on the breaſt, or orna- 


ment it with fome coloured jelly. 
Hen's Neft. in Felly. 


FILL ſome egg moulds with blanc mange, and 


when they are cold, turn them out; but if you 
have no moulds, break holes in the thick ends of 
ſix or. ſeven eggs, and pour out the yolks and 
whites as clear as you can. Set them on one 
end in ſalt, and with a funnel fill them with ſtrong 
blanc mange. When they are cold, very carefully 
break the ſhells, and take them off the blanc 
mange. Put a little Jelly at the bottom of 
88 a round 
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a round mould, or China bovl. Lay the eggs 
on it, and put on a little jelly to fix them to their 
places. When it is cold, put in mote jelly blood- 
warm, till it is even with the eggs. Then lay 
ſome vermicellr over and round them, to make it 
look like a neſt. When it is cold, fill the mould 
or bowl quite full, ſet it afide all night, the next 
day turn it out into your diſh, and garniſh with 
flowers, ſweetmeats, or what you pleaſe. | 


Ribband Jelly. 


TAK E out the great bones of four calves feet, 
and cut the fleſh ſmall. Put it into a pot with fix 
quarts of water, four ounces of iſinglaſs, a little 
lemon-peel, and a ſtick of cinnamon. Boil it 
gently for fix hours, ſkim. it well, and try a little 
in a ſpoon to ſee if it be ſtrong enough, As ſoon 
as it is, ſtrain it off into a clean pan, and let it 
ſettle an hour. If there be any fat at the top, 
ſkim it off, and pour. it from the ſettlings into a 
ſtewpan. Put in a pint of white wine, the juice of 
ſix lemons, and ſweeten it with ſugar to your taſte. 
Beat up the whites of ten eggs, ſtir them well in, 
and boil it up gently for ten minutes. Then take 
it off the fire, and let it ſtand five minutes. Run 
it through your bag till it is as clear as you would 
have it. Then colour ſome of it red with cochi- 
neal, green with ſpinach juice, yellow with ſaffron, 
blue with ſyrup of violets, white with thick cream, 
and ſome of its own colour. Then put your jelly 
into high glaſſes, and run every colour a quarter, 
of an inch thick. One colour muſt be thoroughly 
cold before you put on the other, and that you 
put on muſt be but blood-warm, for fear they 
ſhould mix together. Or you may take a tin 
mould, fix inches long, one broad, and one deep. 
Fill it in n the fame manner, nd when cold turn it 
MET Out, 
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out, cut it with a thin knife in ſlices, and lay it 
on a diſm. Garniſh to ſuit your fancy. 


Gold Fiſh in Jelly. 


H AVING filled two or three ſmall fiſh moulds 
with very ſtrong. blanc mange, let them ſtand till 
they be cold, and then turn them out. Gild the 
fiſh Th leaf gold, and let them ſtand for an hour, 
that the gold may dry on. Then take a mould, 
put a little mould jelly at the bottom of it. When 
it is cold, lay in the gold fiſh back downwards; 
put in ſome jelly blood-warm to faſten them to 
their places. When it is cold, fill up the moulds 
with blood-warm jelly, and let them ſtand all 
night, The next day turn them out into a diſh, 
and garniſh with any thing you like, 


Green Melon in Jelly. 


| co LO UR a pint of blanc mange of a light 
green with the juice of ſpinach. Put it into a 
melon mould, and when it is cold turn it out. 
Have a deep mould, with a little cold jelly at the 
bottom. Put your melon i in, and put in ſome jelly 
blood-warm. Let it be cold, then fill up your 
mould with blood- warm jelly, let it ſtand all night, 
and the next morning turn it into a diſh, Gar- 
niſh it with ſweetmeats, flowers, or any thing elſe 
you like. 


Black Curranti vy. 


ATH ER your currants when they are full 
a ripe, on a dry day, and ſtrip them of the ſtalks. 
Put them into an earthen pan, and to every 
ten quarts put in a quart of ſpring water. Tie 
paper over them, and ſet them in the oven for two 
hours. Then ſqueeze out the juice through a fine 
cloth, and to every pint of juice, put a pound of 
loaf ſugar broken to pieces. Stir it and boil it 
FS 8 by _ gently 
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gently for half an hour, and ſkim it well all the 
time. While it is hot, put it into gallipots, put 
brandy papers over it, tie another paper over that, 
and keep it in a cool dry place. 


1 | | Red Currant Jelly. 


"GATHER your currants as above directed, 
and to every gallon of red put a quart of white. 
Put them into. a preſerving pan, cover them cloſe, 
and ſet them over a flow fire; ſtirring them to pre- 
vent their burning at the bottom, till the juice is 
out. Or you may put them into an earthen pan, tie 

a paper over them, and ſet them in a warm oven for 
an hour. Then put them into a flannel bag, and 

, when the juice is all run out, to every pint put a 

pound of loaf ſugar broken into ſmall pieces. Put 
it over a gentle fire, and ſtir it till the ſugar is 

melted, or it will burn at the bottom. Skim it 
well, and boil it gently half an hour. While it is 
hot, put it into your gallipots or glaſſes, and when, 

iñjt is cold, put brandy papers over it, and tie ano- 
ther paper over that, Put them in a cool and dry 
place. | } 


A Trifle. 


P UT a gill of white wine into a quart of thick 
cream; put in alſo the juice of a lemon or Se- 
ville orange, grate in the rind of a lemon, ſweeten 
it with powder ſugar, whip it with a whiſk, or mill 
it with a chocolate-mill, and as the froth riſes take 
it off, and put it on a hair ſieve to drain. Put a 
quarter of a pound of macaroon cakes, and ra- 
tafia drops, into a deep diſh, and juſt wet them with 
ſweet wine. Boil a pint of milk or cream, ſweeten 
it with ſuigae; beat up the yolks of four eggs, and 
mix them with it. Put it over a flow fire, and ſtir 
it till it is thick. Then put it on the cakes, and 

when cold put the froth on as high as you TC 
rew 
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ſtrew it over with nonpareils of different colours, 
which are to be bought of the confectioners. Gar- 
niſh according to your taſte. 1 


An Everlaſting Syllabub. 


pur three pints of good thick cream into an 
earthen pan, with half a pint of Rheniſh, half a 


int of ſack, the juice of two large Seville oranges, 
the rind of three lemons grated, and a pound of 


double-refined ſugar pounded and fifted. Put in 
a ſpoonful of orange-flower water, beat it well to- 
gether with a whiſk for half an hour, then with a 


1poon take off the froth, and lay it on a fieve to 


drain, and then fill your glaſſes. This will keep 
a week. The beſt way to whip ſyllabubs is to have 
a fine large chocolate mill, which you muſt keep 
on purpoſe, and a large deep bowl or pan to mill 
them in, it being done quicker, and the froth ſtrong- 


er. For the thin that is left at the bottom, have 
ready ſome calves feet jelly thus made. Cut two 


calves feet into ſmall pieces, put them into a ſauce- 


pan, with two quarts of water, and a little lemon- 


peel. Boil it gently till it is reduced to a pint 
and a half, then ſtrain it off, and let it ſtand 
half an hour to ſettle. Skim it well, pour it into 
a ſtewpan from the ſettlings, beat up the whites of 
fix eggs, and put them in, and boil it gently for 
ten minutes. Then run it through a flannel bag, 
and mix it with the clear that you ſaved from the 
ſyllabubs.  Sweeten it to your taſte, give it a boil, 
then pour it-into your moulds, and when it is cold, 
turn it into a diſh. | 


A folid Syllabub. 


. PVT a pint of mountain to a quart of rich 


| cream, the juice of two lemons, the rind of one 
grated, and ſweeten it with powder ſugar to your 

taſte, Whip it well, take off the froth as it riſes, 
LATE | lay 
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lay it on a hair ſieve, and put it in a cool place 
till next day, Then make your glaſſes better than 
half full with the thin, and with a ſpoon put on 
the froth as high as you can, It will Took clear at 
the bottom, even after it has been boſe ſeveral 
Joe" big | 


4 Lemon Syllabub. 


RUB a quarter of a pound of loaf ſugar in one 
piece on the rind of two lemons till you have got 
all the eſſence out of them. Then put the ſugar 
into a pint of. cream and a gill of mountain wine, 
ſqueeze in the juice of both the lemons, and let it 
ſtand for two hours. Then whip it with a whiſk, 
or mill it with a chocolate mill, and as the froth 
riſes take it off, and put it on a ſieve to drain. 
Let it ſtand all night, then put the clear into the 


glaſſes, and with a ſpoon put on the froth as high 
as it will bear it. 


4 Syllabub under the Cow. 


HAVING put a bottle of red or white wine, 
ale or'cyder, into a China bowl, ſweeten it with 
ſugar, and grate in ſome nutmeg. Then hold it 
under the cow, and milk into it till it has a fine 
froth on the top. Strew over it a handful of cur- 
rants cleaned, waſhed and picked, and plumped 
before the fire. | 


A Floating fend. 


| 81 E T a pretty deep glaſs on a China diſh, pro- 
portioned in ſize to the quantity you intend to- 
make. Make a quart of the thickeſt cream you 
can get pretty ſweet with fine ſugar. Pour in a 
gill of ſack, grate in the yellow rind of a lemon, 
and mill the cream till it is of a thick froth. Then 
| carefully pour in the thin from the froth into a diſh 
or glaſs. Take a F rench roll, if one be * 

4 ow $ or 
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for the quantity you intend to make, and cut it as 
thin as you can. Put a layer of that on the cream 
as lightly as poſſible, then a layer of currant jelly, 
after that a very thin layer of roll, then hartſhorn 
jelly, and then French roll. Over that whip the 
froth you ſaved off the cream, very well milled 


up, and put on the top as high as you can heap 


it. As to the rim of the diſh, ſet it round with 


fruit or ſweetmeats, according to your taſte. This 


| has a very pretty appearance in the middle of a2 


table, with candles round it. Vou may make it of 
as many different colours as you pleaſe, according 
to the jellies, jams, or ſweetmeats,- you may have 
at hand. 70 | be ths 


* 


Candying and Drying. = | 
ty point e 


FE UIT intended for candying muſt be firſt pre. 
ſerved, and dried in a ſtove, or before the 
fire, that none of the ſyrup may remain in it. Sugar 
intended for the uſe of candying muſt be thus pre- 
pared. Put into a toffing-pan a pound of ſugar 
with half a pint of water, and ſet it over a ve 
clear fire. Take off the ſcum as it riſes, boil it 
till it looks fine and clear, and take out a little in 
a ſilver ſpoon, When it is cold, if it will draw 
a thread from your ſpoon, it is boiled high enough 
for any kind of ſweetmeat. Then boil your ſyrup, 
and when it begins to candy round the edge of 
your pan, it is candy height. It is a great miſtake 
to put any kind of ſweetmeat into too thick a ſyrup, 
& eſpecially 


? 


dhe inſide, and put into it as much thin ſyrup as 
will cover the coat. Let it boil in the . till 


1 5 | 
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eſpecially at the firſt, as it withers the fruit, and 


the beauty and flavour are thereby both e d 


„ candy Melons. 
HAVI NG quartered your melons, take out all 


it is thoroughly tender, and then put it away in 


the ſyrup for two or three days, but mind that the 


ſyrup. covers it, and that it may penetrate quite 


through. Then take it out, and boil your ſyrup 


to a candy height; dip in your quarters, and lay 


them on a fieve to dry either before the fire, or 


in a ſlow oven. 


Lemon and Orange Peel candied. 


CUT your oranges or lemons lengthways, and 
take out all the pulp and infide ſkins. Put 
the peels into hard water and ftrong ſalt for fix 
days, and then boil them in ſpring water till they 
are tender. Take them out, and lay them on a 
ſieve to drain. Make a thin ſyrup with a pound 
of loaf ſugar.to a quart of water, and boil them 
in it for half an hour, or till they look clear. 
Make a thick ſyrup of double-refined ſugar, with 
as much water as will wet it. Put in your peels 
and boil them over a flow fire till you ſee the ſy- 
rup candy about the pan and the peels. Then take 
them out, and ſprinkle fine ſugar 'over them. 
Lay them on a fieve, and W them before the fire, 
or in a cool oven. 


| Caſſie 1a W 2 


P ou ND a little muſk and ambergreaſe with as 
much of the powder of caſſia as will lie on two 


PF . 


. fhillings. * Having pounded them well together, 


take a quarter of a pound of ſine ſugar, and as much 
water as wall wet Noe and boil it to a _ * 
1 K Then 
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Then put in your powder, and mix them well 40. 
gether. Butter ſome pewter ſaucers, and when it 
is cold turn it out. 


Angelica candied. 


GATHER your Angelica in April, cut it in 
lengths, and boil it in water till it becomes ten- 
der. Having put it on a ſieve to drain, peel it, 
and dry it in a clean cloth, and to every pound of 
ſtalks take a Wand of double- refined ſugar finely 
pounded. Put your ſtalks into an earthen pan, and 
ſtrew the ſugar over them. Cover them cloſe, and 
let them ſtand two days Then put it into a pre- 
ſerving-pan, and boil it till it is * Then put 
it into a cullender to drain, ſtrew it pretty thick 
over with fine powder ſugar, lay it on plates, and 
dry it in a cool oven, or before the fire. 


Ginger candied. 


PU into a toſſing-pan an ounce of race gin- 
ger finely grated, with a pound of loaf ſugar beat 
fine, and as much water as will diſſolve it. Put 
them over a {low fire, and ftir them well till the 
ſugar begins to boil. Then ſtir in another pound 
of fine ſugar well beaten, and keep ſtirring it till 
it grows thick. Then take it off the fire, and drop 
it in cakes upon earthen diſhes. Set them to dry 
in a warm place, when they will ee hard and 
brittle, and have a white nes. | 


To dry Plums green. 


HAVING dipped the ſtalks and leaves in boil- 
ing vinegar, put them on a ſieve to dry. Give 
them a ſcald in a ſtrong ſyrup, and with a pin very 
carefully take off the ſkin, Boil your ſyrup to a 
candy height, and dip in your plums. Then take 
them out, and hang them by the ſtalks to dry on any 

T 2 f thing 
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thing you conveniently can. Dry them in a cool 
oven, and they will look finely tranſparent. 

1 To dry Cherries. 

PUT a pound of loaf ſugar to four pounds of 


 - cherries, and put as much water as will wet the 


ſugar. When it is melted, make it boil. Stone 
your cherries, put them in, and make them boil. 


Having ſkimmed it two or three times, take them 


off, and let them ſtand in the ſyrup two or three. 
days. Then take them out of the ſyrup, boil it 
up, and pour it over the cherries; but do not boil 
the cherries any more. Let them ſtand three or 


four days longer, then take them out, lay them 


on a ſieve to dry, and put them in the ſun, or in 
a flow, oven. When they are dry, lay ſome white 
paper at the bottom of a ſmall box, then a row of 
cherries, then paper, till they are all in, and co- 


vered with paper. 


Another Method. 

TAKE a pound of fine powder ſugar and eight 
pounds of cherries. Stone the cherries, and lay 
them one by one in rows in a deep baſon or glaſs, 
and ftrew alittle ſugar over them. Proceed in this 
manner till your baſon or glaſs is full, and let 
them ſtand till next day. Then put them into a 


ae ny ae. ſet them over the fire, and let them 


oll faſt for rather more than a quarter of an hour. 
Then pour them into your baſon again, and let 
them ſtand two or three days. Then take them 
out of the ſyrup, and lay them one by one on 
hair ſieves, and ſet them in the ſun, or put them 


into the oven till they are dry, turning them every 


day on dry ſieves. Put them into boxes with white 
paper between them. A 


% 
#. 
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To dry Damſons. 

MAKE a thin ſyrup, boil and ſkim it well, and 
then put in ſome of the fineſt damſons you can 
get. Take out the ſtones, and give them a boil, 
and let them ſtand in the ſyrup till next day. Then 
make a rich ſyrup with double-refined ſugar, and 
as much water as will wet it. Boil it to a candy 
height. Then take your damſons out of the other fg 
ſyrup, and put them into this. Give them a ſim- 
mer, and put them away till the next day. Then 
put them one by one on a fieve, and dry them in 
a cool oven or ſtove, or before the fire, and mind 
to turn them twice every day. When dry, put 
them in a box with white paper between them, and 
keep them in a place that is cool and dry. 


| To dry Peaches. 
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PARE ſome of the cleareſt and ripeſt peaches 
you can procure, and put them into pure water. 
Take their weight in double-refined ſugar, and of 
ö one half make a very thin ſyrup. Then put in 
| your peaches, and boil them till they look clear. 
q Then ſplit and ſtone them, boil them till they are 
z very tender, and put them on a fieve to drain. 
|. Boil the other half of the ſugar almoſt to a candy, 

then put in your peaches, ' and let them lay all 
night. Then lay them in a glaſs, and ſet them in 
a ſtove till they are dry. If they be ſugared too 
much, Wipe them a little with a wet cloth, and put 
them between paper into boxes. 


OI To dry Apricoti. 

PAR E ſome fine ripe apricots very thin, and 
ſtone them. Put them into a preſerving-pan, and 
to every pound of apricots allow a pound of 

double- refined ſugar pounded. Strew ſome amon 
them, and lay the reſt over them. Let them and 
twenty-four hours, and turn them three or fou. 

I'S times 
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times in the ſyrup. Then boil them pretty quick 
till they are clear, and put them away in the ſyrup 
till they are cold. When they are cold, put them 
on glaſſes, and dry them in a cool oven or ſtove, 
turning them often. When they are properly dried, 
put them in boxes as before direfled, 
its ws Do dry Plums. | 
IAK E ſome fine and clear-coloured large pear 
plums, weigh them, ſlit them up the fides, put them 
into a broad ſtewpan, and fill it full of ſpring wa- 
ter, Set them over a very flow fire, and take care 
that the ſkins do not come off, When they are 
tender, take them up, and to every pound of plums 
put a pound of/powdered ſugar.” Strew a little at the 
ottom of a large bowl, then lay your plums in one 
by one, and ftrew the reſt of the ſugar over them. 
Set them into your ſtove all night, and the next 
day, with a moderate fire, heat them, and ſet them 
into your ſtove again. Let them ſtand two days 
more, turning them every day. Then take them 
out of the ſyrup, lay them to 17 and treat them 
or 


as above directed. Any other ſort of plums may 
be dried in the ſame manner. i 


CHAP. XXII. 
To make all Sorts of Preſerves, Sc. 


Jo preſerve Gooſeberries whole, 


DICK off the black eyes, but not the ſtalks, 
1 from the largeſt preſerving gooſeberries you 
can procure. Set them over the fire in a pot of 
water to ſcald, cover them very cloſe, but do not 

, 55 ee let 
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let them either boil or break, and when they are 
tender, take them up, and put them into cold 
water. To a pound of gooſeberries take a pound 
and a half of double-refined ſugar. Clarify the ſu- 
gar with water, a pint to a pound of ſugar, and 
when the ſyrup is cold, put the gooſeberries ſingle 
in your preſerving pan, put the Hrup to them, and' 
ſet them on a gentle fire, Letſthem boil, but not 
ſo faſt as to break them; and when they have boiled, 
and you perceive that the ſugar has entered them, 

take them off, cover them with white paper, and 
ſet them by till the next day. Then 27 them 
out of the ſyrup, and boil the ſugar till it begins 
to be ropy. Skim it, and put it to chem again. 
Then ſet them on a gentle fire, and let them, ſim- 
mer gently till yau perceive the ſyrup vill rope. 
Then take them off, and ſet them by till they are 
cold. Cover them with paper; then boil ſome 
Polen in fair water, and when the liquor is 

rong enough, ſtrain it out. Let it ſtand to ſet- 
tle, and to every pint take a pound of double- 
refined ſugar; then make a jelly of it, put the 


gooſeberries in glaſſes when they are cold, cover 


them with the jelly che next day, paper them wet, 
and chen half dry the paper that goes in the inſide, 
as it cloſes down better, and then White paper 
over the glaſs. Set it in a dry place, or a ſtove. 
Currants preſerved for Tarts. © 

PUT any quantity, of currants you pleaſe into a 
preſerving-pan, with a pound of ſugar to every pound 
and a quarter of currants, and a ſufficient quan- 
tity, of currant juice to diſſolve the ſugar. Skim 
it as ſoon as it boils, put in your currants, and 
boil them till they are very clear. Put them into 
a jar, cover them with brandy- paper, and keep 
them in a dry place. 4 6G. RW 


14 Red 
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Red Currants preſerved in Bunches. | 
HAVING ſtoned your currants, tie them in 
bunches to bits of ſticks, fix or ſeven together. 
Allow the weight of currants in ſugar, /which make 
into a ſyrup. Boil it high, put in the currants, 
give them a boil, ſet them by, and the next day 
take them out. "When the ſyrup boils, put them 
in again, give them a boil or two, and then take 


them out, Boil the ſyrup as much as is neceſſary, 


and when cold, put it to the currants in glaſſes. 


172 muſt take care that the currants be equally 


1ſperſed. 


-Barkervies preſerved for Tarts. 


ADD to 5 quantity of barberries their weight 
in ſugar, put them into a jar, and ſet them in a 

kettle of boiling water till the ſugar is melted, and 
the barberries are become quite ſoft. The next 
day put them into a preſerving-pan, and boil, 
them a quarter of an hour. Then put them into 


_ the} Jars, and keep them in a cool and dry place. 


To preſerve Golden Pippins. 


HAVING pared and ſliced your pippins, boil 
them in water to a maſh, and run the liquor through 
a jelly-bag. Put two pounds of loaf ſugar into a 
pan, with almoſt one pint of water, boil and ſkim 
it, put in twelve pippins pared and cored with a 
ſcoop, and the peel of an orange cut thin. Let 
then boil faſt el the ſyrup is thick, taking them 
off when they We to part, and putting then, on 
the fire again whe have ftood a little time. 
Then put in a pint of che pippin juice, boil them 
faſt till they are clear, and then take them out. 
Boil the ſyrup as much as is neceſſary with the 
juice of a lemon. The orange-peel muſt be' firſt 
put into water for a day, and then boiled, in order 
that all its bitterneſs may be extracted. 

To 
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To preſerve Codlings all the Year, 


FOR this purpoſe, the codlings muſt be ga- 
thered when they are about the ſize of a walnut, 
with the ftalk and a leaf or two remaining on each. 
Put ſome vine leaves into a pan of ſpring water, and 
cover them with a layer of codlings, then another 
of vine leaves, and thus proceed till the pan is full. 
Set it on a ſlow fire, having firſt covered it to keep 
the ſteam in. As ſoon as they become ſoft, take 
off the ſkins with a penknife, and then put them 
in the ſame water with the vine leaves. Take care 
that the water is cold, otherwiſe it may crack them. 
Put in a little roach alum, and ſet them over a 
ſlow fire till they look green, which will be the 
caſe in three 8 hours. Then take them out, 
and lay them on a fieve to drain. Make a good 
ſyrup, and give them a gentle boil once a 5 for 
55 days. Then put them into ſmall jars, and 
cover them cloſe with brandy paper. 


Apple Marmalade. 


PUT ſome apples into water, ſcald them till 
they are tender, and then drain them through 
a ſieve. Put three quarters of a pound of ſugar. 
to a pound of apples; put them into a preſerving- 
pan, let them ſimmer over a gentle fire, ſkimming 
them all the time. Put them into pots or glaſſes, 
as ſoon as you find them of a proper thickneſs. | 


' Quince Marmalade. 


TAKE a 19894 of double-refined ſugar, and 
a pound and a half of quinces. Make it into a 
ſyrup, boil it high, and then pare and ſlice the 
fruit. When it begins to look clear, pour in half 
a pint of quince juice, or pippins, if quinces be 
ſcarce. Boil it thick, and take off the To To. 


make a juice, pare the * or pippins, cut em 
a rom 
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from the core, beat them in a ſtone mortar, and 
ſtrain the juice through a thin cloth. To eve 
half pint, put more than a pound of ſugar, and 
let it ſtand at leaſt four hours before it be uſed. | 

DY 1 To preſerve green Apricots. 19 ˙9 
ARIC Os for this purpoſe muſt be gather- 
ed before the ſtones are hard. Put them into a 
an of hard water, with plenty of vine leaves, and 
fet them over a ſlow fire till they are quite yellow. 
Then take them out, and rub them in a flannel 
and ſalt, to take off the lint. Put them into the 
an with the ſame water and leaves, cover them 
cloſe, ſet them at a great diſtance from the fire till 
they are of a fine light green, and then take them 
carefully up. Pick out all that are bad- coloured 
and broken, boil the reſt gently two or three times 
in a thin ſyrup, and let them be quite cold every 
time. When they look plump and clear, make a 
ſyrup of double-refined fugar, but not too thick. | 
Give your apricots a. gentle boil in it, and then 
py. them into pots or glaſſes, dip paper into 
| brandy, lay it over them, and keep them for uſe, 
Take — all the broken and bad- coloured ones, 
and boil them in the firſt ſyrup for tarts. 


' Apricot Marmalade. 


' BOIL ſome ripe apricots in ſyrup till they will 
maſh, and then beat them in a marble mortar. Add 
half their weight of ſugar, and as much water as 
will diſſolve it. Boil and ſkim, it well, boil them 
till they look clear, and the ſyrup like a fine Jelly. 
Then put them into your ſweetmeat glaſſes. 


To preſerve Almonds dry. 


TAKE half a pound of double- refined ſugar, 
half a pound of Jordan almonds blanched, and 
half a pound not blanched. Beat the white of an 


3 egg 
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egg well, pour it on the almonds, and wet them well 
Vith it. Then boil the ſugar, dip in the almonds, ſtir 
them all together that the ſugar may bang well on 
them, and then lay them on plates. Put them in the 
oven after the bread is drawn, let them ſtay all 
night, and they will keep good for twelve months. 


Tranſparent Marmalade. 


"CUT into quarters ſome very pale Seville 
oranges, take out the pulp, and put it into a ba- 
ſon. Pick the ſkins and ſeeds out, put the peels 
in a little ſalt and water, and let them ftand all 
night. Then boil them in a good quantity- of 
ſpring water till they are tender, 'cut them in very 
thin ſlices, and put them to the pulp. To every 
pound of marmalade, put a pound and a half of 
double-refined ſugar finely pounded, and boil them 
together gently for twenty minutes. If it be not clear 
and tranſparent, boil it five or fix minutes longer, 

keep ſtirring it gently all the time, and take care 
you do not break the ſlices. -When it is cold, 


put it into jelly or ſweetmeat glaſſes, and tie them 
down cloſe with brandy paper. | | 


To preſerve Damſons. | 

HAVING picked the ſtalks from your dam- 
ſons, prick them with a pin, put them into a 
deep pot, and with them half their weight of loaf 
ſugar pounded. Set them in a moderate oven till 
they are ſoft, then take them off, give the ſyrup 
a boil, and pour it upon them, Do this two or' 
three times, then take them carefully out, and put 
them into the jars, in which you intend to keep 
them. Pour over them rendered mutton ſuet, tie 


a bladder over them, and put them into a cool 
place to keep for uſe. e GEARED 


Jo preſerve Strawberries: | 
_ YOUR ſtrawberries, which for this purpoſe 
. muſt be of the fineſt ſcarlet ſort, muſt be gathered 
| 1 on 
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on a dry day, with their ſtalks on, before they are 

too ripe. | Lay them ſeparately on a China diſh, 
beat and fift twice their weight of -double-refined 
ſugar, and ſtrew it over them. Then take a few 
ripe ſcarlet ſtrawberries, cruſh them, and put them 
into a jar, with their weight of double-refined fu- 
gar finely pounded, Cover them cloſe, and let them 
ſtand in a kettle of boilihg water till they are ſoft, 
and the ſyrup is come out of them. Then ftrain 
them through a muſlin rag into a toſſing-pan, boil 
and {kim it well, and when it is cold put in your 


whole ſtrawberries, and ſet them over the fire till! 


they are milk warm. Then take them off, and let 
them ſtand till they are quite cold. Then ſet them 
on again, and make them a little hotter, and re- 
peat the ſame till they look clear; but take care 
not to let them boil, as that will take off their ſtalks. 
When the ſtrawberries are cold, put them into 
Jelly glafſes, with the ſtalks downwards, and fill up 
your glaſſes with the ſyrup. 236 them down cloſe, 
with brandy paper over them. 


Syrup of Quances, 

HAVING grated your quinces, extract heir 
juice by preſſing their pulp in a cloth. Set the 
Juice in the ſun ay ſettle, or before the fire, in or- 
der to clarify it. Put a pound of ſugar boiled 
| brown to every Four ounces of the juice. If the 
putting in the juice of the quinces ſhould check 
the boiling of the ſugar too much, give the ſyrup 
ſome boiling till it becomes pearled. Then take 
it off the fire, and when it is cold, . it into your 
bottles. 


To preſerve Raſpberries. 129 
RASPBERRIES intended for this purpoſe 
muſt be gathered on a dry day, when they are juſt 


turned red, with their ſtalks on about an inch in 
length, 
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length. Lay them one by one on a diſh, and ſtrew 
over them their weight of double-refined - ſugar 
pounded and ſifted. Put a quart of red-currant 
jelly juice, with its. weight of double-refined ſu- 
gar, to every quart of raſpberries. - Boil and ſkim 
it well, then put in your raſpberries, and give them 
a ſcald. Then take them off, and let them ſtand 
two hours. Set them on again, and make them a 
little hotter. Proceed in this manner two. or three 
times till they look clear; but be careful that they 
do not boil, as that will take off the ſtalks. When 
they are tolerably cool, put them into jelly-glaſſes, 
with the ſtalks downwards. White raſpberries are 
preſerved in the ſame manner, only that inſtead of 
red you muſt uſe white currant jelly. 


To preſerve Walnuts green. | 
HAVING gathered your walnuts, which muſt 
be done when they are not much larger than a 
common- ſized nutmeg, wipe them very clean, and 


lay them for twenty-four hours in ſtrong ſalt and 
water. Then take them out, and wipe them very 


clean. Then throw them into a ſtewpan of boil- 


Ing water, and, having let them boil a minute, take 
them out, and lay them on a coarſe cloth. Take 
three pounds of loaf ſugar, put it into your pre- 
ſerving-pan, ſet it over a charcoal fire, and put as 
much water as will juſt wet the ſugar. Let it boil, 
and then have ready ten or twelve whites of eggs 
ſtrained and beat up to a froth. . Cover your ſu- 
gar with froth as it boils, and ſkim it; then boil 
it and ſkim it till it is as clear as cryſtal, Then 
Juſt give your walnuts a ſcald in the ſugar, take 
them up, and lay them to cool. Put them into 
4 preſerving pot, and pour your ſyrup over 
. | 


To 
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Jo preſerve Walnuts ufite. | 
PARE your walnuts till the whites appear, 
throw them as faſt as you do them into ſalt and 


water, and let them lie till your ſugar is ready, 


which muſt be prepared in the ſame manner as di- 
reed in the preceding article. Juſt give them a 
boil in the ſugar, till they are tender, then take 
them out, and lay them in a diſh to coot. As ſoon 
as they are cool, put them in your preſerving-pan, 


and when the ſagar | is as warm as milk, pour it over 


them. When quite cold, tie them down with 
brandy paper. 
To preſerve Walnuts black. 


PUT your walnuts, - which muſt be of the 
ſmaller kind, into ſalt and water, and change the 


Vater every day for nine days. Then put them 


into a fieve, and let them ſtand in the air till they 
begin to turn black. Put them into a jug, pour 
boiling water upon them, and let them ſtand till 


the next day. Then put them into a ſieve to drain, 


ſtick a clove into each end of them, put them into 
a pan of boiling water, and let them boil five mi- 
nutes. Then take them out, make a thin ſyrup, 
and ſcald them in it three or four times a day, till 
your walnuts are black and bright. Make a thick 
ſyrup, with a few cloves, and a little ginger cut in 
ſlices. Skim it well, put in your walnuts, boil 
them five or ſix minutes, and then put them into 
Jars. Lay brandy-paper over them, and tie them 


. down cloſe with a bladder. As their bitterneſs goes 


oft with time, they will eat better the ſecond year 
of Kecpinz than in the firſt. 


To preſerve Eringo Roots. 


THEY muſt be parboiled till they are tender; 
then peel and waſh them, dry 2 28 with a cloth, 
5 and 
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and cover them with clarified ſugar. Boil them 
gently till they are clear, and the ſyrup ſeems to be 
thickiſh. Put them up when half cold. hep 


To preſerve Cucumbers, 

TAKE ſome ſmall cucumbers, and large ones 
that will cut in quarters; but let them be as green 
and as free from ſeeds as you can get them. Put 
them into a narrow-mouthed jar in ſtrong ſalt and 
water, with a cabbage leaf to keep them from riſ- 
ing. Tie a paper over them, and ſet them in a 
warm place till they are yellow. Then waſh them 
out, and ſet them over the fire in freſh water, with 
a little ſalt, and a freſh cabbage leaf over them. 
Cover the pan very cloſe, but be ſure that you do 
not let them boil. If they are not of a fine green, 


change your water, which will help them; then 


make them hot, and cover them as before. When 
you find them of a good green, take them off the 
fire, and let them ſtand till they are cold. Then 
cut the large ones into quarters, take out the ſeeds 
and ſoft parts, put them into cold water, and let 
them ſtand two days; but change the water twice 
a day to take out the ſalt. Put a pound of ſingle 
refined ſugar into a pint of water, and ſet it over 
the fire. When you have ſkimmed it clean, put in 
the rind of a lemon, and an ounce of ginger, with 
the outſide ſcraped off. Take your ſyrup off as 
ſoon as it is pretty thick, and as ſoon as it is cold, 
wipe the cucumbers dry, and put them into it. Boil 
the ſyrup once in two or three days for three weeks, 
and ſtrengthen the ſyrup, if required, for the greateſt 
danger of ſpoiling them is at firſt. When you 
put the ſyrup to your cucumbers, take care that it 
be quite cold, ; 


. 
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fo preſerve Fruit green. 

TAKE ſome green pippins, pears, plums, apri- 
_ cots, or peaches, and put them into a preſerving 
dl pan. Cover them with vine leaves, and then with 
18 clear ſpring water. Put on the cover of the pan, 
and ſet them over a very clear fire. Take them 
= off as ſoon as they begin to ſimmer, and take them 
1 | carefully out with a flice. Then Nabe * preſerve 
= them as other fruit. 72 55 


pp preſerve white N 


CUT ſome white citrons into pieces, put them 
into falt and water, and let them remain there four 
or five hours. Then take them out, and waſh 

-them in clean water. Boil them till they be tender, 
drain them, and cover them with clarified ſugar. 
Having Jet them ſtand twenty-four hours, drain 
the ſyrup, and boil it ſmooth. When it is cold, - 
put in the citrons, and let them ſtand till the next day. 
Then boil the ſyrup quite ſmooth, and pour it over 

| the citrons. Boll all together the next day, and put 
them into a pot, either to be candied, or into jellies. 


To preſerve Lemons. 


P ARE very thin the fineſt and cleareſt lemons 
you can procure, cut a ſmall round hole at the top, 
and take out the pulp and ſkins. Rub them in ſalt, 
and lay them in ſpring water as you do them, which 
will prevent their turning black. Let them lie in 
it five or ſix days, and then boil them a quarter of 
* an hour in freſh ſalt and water. Having made a 
* thin ſyrup of a quart of water and a pound of loaf 
ſugar, boil them in it five minutes 5 r five or fix 
days, and then put them in a large jar. Let them 
ſand fix or eight weeks, when they will look clear 
and plump. Then take them out of that ſyrup, or 
they will mould. Make a ſyrup with fine powder 
ſugar, put as much {pring water to it as 3 
| Olve 
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ſolve it, boil and ſkim it well, then put in your 
lemons, and boil them gently till they are clear. 
Put them into a jar, cover them with brandy paper, 
and tie them down cloſe. h | 


To preſerve Oranges. 7464 
HAVING procured ſome of the cleareſt and 


largeſt Seville oranges, cut out a ſmall hole at the, 


ſtalk end, ſcoop out all the pulp very clean, tie 
them ſingly in muſlin, and lay them two days in 


ſpring water, change the water twice a day, and 


| boil them in the muſlin till they be tender. Be 
careful] to keep them covered with water. Before 
you {coop the oranges, weigh them, and to every 

und add two pounds of double refined ſugar 


pounded, and a pint of fpring water. Boil the ſu- 
gar and water with the orange juice to a ſyrup, ſkim 


it well, and let-it ſtand till it be cold. Take the 
oranges out of the muſlin, and put them into a 
ſyrup. Put them over a flow fire, boil them till 
they are clear, and put them by till they are cold. 
Then pare and core ſome green pippins, boil them 
in water till it is ſtrong of the pippins. Do not ſtir 
them, but put them down gently with the back of a 
ſpoon, 'and ftrain the-liquor through a jelly-bag 
till it is clear. Put to every pint of liquor a pound 

of double-refined ſugar pounded, and the juice of 


a lemon ae as clear as you can. Boll it to a 


ſtrong jelly, drain the oranges out of their ſyrup, 
and put them in glafs or white ſtone jars of the ſize 
of the orange, and pour the jelly over them. Cover 


them with brandy-paper, and tie them down cloſe. 


Marmalade of Oranges. 


CHINA oranges muſt be made uſe of for this 
purpoſe. Cut them into quarters, and ſqueeze 
out the juice. Take off the hard parts at both. 
ends, and boil them in water till they are quite wy 

U £55 . 
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der. Squeeze them to extract the water, and 
pound them in the water to a marmalade to fift. 
Mix it with an equal weight of raw ſugar, and boil 
it till it turns to ſyrup. One pound of marmalade 
will require two pounds of ſugar. 


To preſerve. Morella Cherries. 


HAVING gathered your cherries when they 
are full ripe, take off the ſtalks, and prick them 
with a pin. Put a pound and a half of loaf ſugar 
to every pound of cherries. Beat part of your 
ſugar, ſtrew it over them, and let them ſtand all 
night. Diſſolve the reſt of your ſugar in half a 
pint of the juice of currants, ſet it over a flow fire, 
and put in the cherries with the ſugar. Having 
given them a gentle ſcald, take them carefully out, 
boil your ſyrup till it 18 thick, and then pour it on 
your cherries. 


Cherries, preſerved with the Leaves and Stalks | green. 


MAKE ſome vinegar boiling hot, and dip into 
it the ſtalks and leaves of your cherries, then ſtick 
the ſprigs upright in a ſieve till they be dry. In 
the mean time, ,make a ſyrup of ſome double-re- 
fined ſugar, and dip the cherries, ſtalks, and leaves, 
into the ſyrup, and juſt let them ſcald. Lay 
them on a fieve, and boil the ſugar to a candy 
height. Then dip in the cherries, ſtalks, leaves, 
| ___ all. Then ſtick the branches in the fieves, and 
dry them like other ſweetmeats. They make a 
very pretty appearance in a deſert by candle- light. 


To preſerve Green- gage Plums. 


PLUMS for this purpoſe muſt be of the fineſt ſort, 
and gathered juſt before they are ripe. Put them into 
a pan with a layer of vine leaves under them and 
over them; then a layer of plums on that, and pro- 


ceedin this manner till your pan is almoſt full. Then 
a fill 
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fill it with vater, and ſet them on a flow fire. 


When they are hot, and the ſkins begin to riſe, 


take them off, take off the ſkins carefully, and put 
them on a fieve as you do them. Then put them 
into the ſame water, with a layer of leaves as be- 
fore. Cover them cloſe, that no ſteam may get 


out, and hang them a conſiderable diſtance from 


the fire till they appear green, which will require 


five or fix hours. Then take them up carefully, 


and lay them on a hair fieve to drain. Make a 
good ſyrup, and boil them gently in it twice a hay 
for two days. Then take them out, and put them 
in a fine clear ſyrup. Cover and ſecure them as 
you do other things of this nature. 


To preſerve Pine Apples. 


MAKE a ſtrong ſalt and water, and put into it 
ſome ſmall pine apples before they are ripe, and 
let them lie in it for five days. Then put a hand- 
ful of vine leaves in the bottom of a large ſaucepan, 
and put in your pine apples. Fill your pan with 
vine leaves, and then pour on the ſalt and water 
they were ſoaked in. Cover them up very cloſe, 
ſet them over a flow fire, and let them ftand till they 


* 


are of a fine light green. Make a thin fyrup of a 


quart of ſpring-water and a pound of Joublecre- 
fined ſugar. When it is almoſt cold, put it into a 
deep jar, 'and put in the pine apples vith their tops 
on. Let them ſtand a week; but take care that 


they are well covered with the ſyrup. - When they 


have ſtood a week, boil your ſyrup again, and 


pour it carefully, into your jar, that you may not 


break off the taps of your pine apples. Let them 
ſtand eight . weeks, and during that time 
give the fyrup rot three boilings to keep it from 


moulding. Let your ſyrup ſtand till it is nearly cold 
before you put it\in, and when your pine apples_ 


look quite full and g green, take them out of the 


i 2 | ſyrup, 


8 
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ſyrup, and make another thick ſyrup of three 
pounds of double refined ſugar, with as much 
water as will diffolve it. Boil and ſkim it well, 
and put into it a few ſlices of white ginger. When 
it is nearly cold, put your pine apples into clean 
Jars, and pour the ſyrup over them. They will 
heed ſeveral years, if tied down cloſe with a 
bladder. | | 


Conſerve of Red Roſes, or any other Flowers. 


PICK your roſe buds, or any other flowers, of 
which you intend to make a conſerve, cut off the 
white part from the red, and fift them in a ſieve to 
take out the feeds. Then weigh them, and to 
every pound of flowers take two pounds and a 
half of loaf ſugar. Beat the flowers very fine in a 
marble mortar, then by degrees put the ſugar to 
them, and beat it well till they are properly incor- 

porated together. Then put it into gallipots, 
properly ſecure it from the air, and it will keep 
ſome years. | | 


CK Conſerve of Orange Peel. 

HAVING grated the rinds of ſome Seville 
oranges as thin as you can, weigh them, and to 
every pound of orange rind add three pounds of 
loaf ſugar, Pound the orange rind well in a mar- 
ble mortar, mix the ſugar by degrees with them, 
and beat all well together. Put it into gallipots, 
and tie it down fo as properly to prevent the air 
getting to it. i 8 _ 


|  ____ " Syrup of Citron, 

. TAKE ſome citrons, pare and lice them, and 
lay- them in a china bol with layers of fine ſugar. 
The next day pour off the liquor into a glaſs, and 
clarify it over a gentle fire. Then bottle it up 

for uſe, ; „ 775 : 
/ | Syrup 

| | 


” 
/ 


* 
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ng of Prach Blſſoms. 


INFUSE peach bloſſoms in as much hot water 
as will cover them. Cover them cloſe, and let 
them ſtand in a moderate heat for twenty-four 
hours. Then ſtrain the liquor from the flowers, 

and put in freſh flowers. Let them ſtand to infuſe 
as before, then ſtrain them out, and to the liquor 
put freſh peach bloffoms a third time, and, if you 
pleaſe, a fourth time. Then to every pound of 
your infuſion put two pounds of double-refined 
ſugar, and ſet it in a moderate heat. 


It may not be improper, before we quit this 
chapter of preſerving, to give the young prattiti- 
oner a few nete hints. When you make your 
ſyrups for preferves, always pound your fugar, and 
let it diflolve in the ſyrup before you put it on the 
fire, as that will occaſion the ſcum to riſe, and 
make your fyrup of a better colour. You muſt be 
careful not to boi any kind of jellies or ſyrups too 
high, as that will make them dark and cloudy. Be 
ſure not to keep green ſweetmeats longer in the 
firſt fyrup than directed, or they will loſe their 
colour. The ſame care is required for oranges 
or lemons. When you preferve fruits with their 
ſtones, render mutton ſuet, and pour it over them, 
tie a bladder over the top, and thick paper over 
that, to keep out the air; for if che air get to them, 
it will turn them four, which you may know by the 
ſyrup's fretting and rifing above the ſuet. Wet or 
dry ſweetmeats ſhould be kept in a dry cool place, 
as a hot place will deprive them of their virtue, 
and a damp place will turn them mouldy. Be ſure 
to let the fyrup be above the fruit, and cut writing 
paper in the ſhape of your pot or glaſs, notch it all 
round the edges, dip it into brandy, lay it cloſe — 

| we en oy dhe 
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| the top of your ſweetmeats, then tie a thick paper 
over that, and take all the care you poſſibly can 


to exclude the air. b 
_ 6 +3 TE THI 3 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


To prepare Pickles of all Sorts, 
Die Preparation of Vinegars. 1 


V INE GAR being an indiſpenſable ingredient 
in the buſineſs of pickling, we ſhall endea- 
vour to give the cleareſt and conciſeſt direttions 
for making it; but before we proceed to that buſi- 
neſs, it may not be improper to give a word or two 
of advice to the young practitioner. Pickles be- 
ing a very neceſſary article in all families, it is 
proper that the houſekeeper ſhould always make 
her own, in order to avoid buying them at ſhops, 
where they are often very improperly prepared, 
and ingredients made uſe of, which, though they 
may make the pickles pleaſing to the eye, are 
often very deſtructive to the conſtitution. Well 
glazed ſtone jars are beſt to keep in all ſorts of 
pickles, and though they are more expenſive on che 
firſt purchaſe, yet, from their uſefulneſs and dura- 
bility, they are in the end much cheaper than ear- 
then veſſels, it having been found from experience, 
that ſalt and vinegar will eſcape through earthen 
veſſels, and thereby leave the pickles dry. Never 
put in your fingers to take out any pickles, but make. 
uſe of a wooden ſpoon kept clean for that purpoſe. 
Be caretul that your pickles are at all times Oe 

Wot with 
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with vinegar, and tie them cloſe down after you 
take any out. 


White Wine Marth: | 


T H OUGH it ſhould ſeem by the name given 
to this vinegar, that it is made from white wine 
only, yet the following directions for preparing it 
vill ſhew the contrary. When you brew in the 
month of March or April, take as much ſweet 
wort of the firſt running as will be neceſſary to 
ſerve you the whole year, Boil it without hops 
for half an hour, and then put it into a cooler. Put 
ſome good yeaſt upon it, and work it well, When 
it is done working, break the yeaſt into it, and 
put it into a caſk; but be careful to fill the caſk, 
and ſet it in a place where the ſun has full power 
on it. Put no bung in the bung-hole, but put a 
tile over it at night, and when it rains. Let it 
ſtand till it is quite ſour, which will be in the be- 
| in of September. Then draw it off from the 

ettlings into another caſk, let it ſtand till it is fine, 
and then draw it off for uſe. If you have any 
white wine that is tart, put it into a caſk, and treat 
it in the ſame manner; or you may do cyder the 
ſame way. A caſk of ale turned ſour, 'makes ale 
vinegar in the ſame manner; but none of theſe are 
fit for pickles to keep long, except the white wine 
vinegar firſt mentioned, 


Elder Vinegar. 


PUT two gallons of white wine vinegar, and the 
like weight of the pips of elder flowers, into a ſtone 
jar. Let them ſteep, and ſtir them every day for 
a fortnight. Then ſtrain the vinegar from che 
flowers, preſs them cloſe, and let it ſtand to ſettle, 
Pour it from the ſettlings, and put a piece of filter- 
ing paper in a funnel, and filter it through. Then 
pur it in pint ne, cork it cloſe, and kbep i it for uſe. 
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Tarragon Vinegar. , . 
TAKE ſome green tarragon, and pick the 
leaves off the ſtalks, juſt before it goes into bloom. 
Put a pound weight to every gallon of white wine 
vinegar, and treat-it in the ſame manner as elder 
vinegar. weak 
Sugar Vinegar. 

MAKE this vinegar in the month of March or 
April in the following manner. To. every gallon 
of ſpring water you uſe, add a pound of coarſe 
Liſbon ſugar; boil it, and keep ſkimming it as 
long as the ſcum will rife. Then pour it into a 
cooler, and when it is as cold as beer to work 
toaſt a large piece of bread, rub it over with good 
yeaſt, and let it work as long as it will. Then beat 
the yeaſt into it; put it into a caſk, and ſet it in a 

lace where the rays of the ſun have full power on 
it. Put a tile over the bung-hole when it rains, 
and alſo every night; but take it off in the day- 
time, and when it 1s fine weather, When you find 
it is ſour enough, which will be in the month of 
Auguſt, (but if it is not ſour enough, let it ſtand 
till it is) draw it off, put it into a clean caſk, and 

throw in a handful of iſinglaſs. Let it ſtand till 

it is fine, and then draw. it off for uſe. af N 

To pickle Cucumbers. _ 

TAKE the ſmalleſt cucumbers you can get, but 
let them be as free from ſpots as poſſible. Put 
them into ſtrong ale and water for nine or ten 
days, or till they become yellow, and ſtir them at 
leaſt twice a day, or they will grow ſoft. Should 
they become perfectly yellow, pour the water from 
them, and cover them with plenty of vine leaves. 
Set your water over the fire, and when it boils, 
pour it upon them. Proceed in this manher till 

2 you 
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u perceive they are of a fine green, which they 
will be in four or hve times. Be careful to keep 
them well covered with vine leaves, with a cloth 
and diſh over the top, to * in the ſteam, which 
will help to green them the ſooner, When they 
are greened, put them in a hair ſie ve to drain, aud 
then prepare the following pickle. To every two 
quarts 0 of white vine vinegar, put half an ounce of 

mace, ten or twelve cloves, an ounce of ginger 
cut into flices, an ounce of black pepper, and a 
handful of ſalt. Boil them together for five mi- 
nutes, pour it hot upon your pickles, and tie them 
down with a bladder for uſe. You may pickle 
them with ale vinegar, or diſtilled vinegar, and 


three or four cloves of garlic or ſhalots may be 
added, . 


Cucumber pickled in Slices, 


SLI CE ſome large cucumbers, before they 
are too ripe, of the thickneſs of crown pieces. 
Put them into a pewter diſh, and to every twelve 
cucumbers flice two large onions thin, and ſo on 
till you have filled your diſh, with a handful of ſalt 
between each row, Then cover them with another 
pewter diſh,” and let them ſtand twenty-four hours. 
Then put them into a cullender, and let them 
drain well. Put them into a jar, cover them over 
with white wine vinegar, and let them ſtand four 
hours. Pour the vinegar from them into a ſauce- 
pan, and boil it with a little ſalt. Put to the cu- 
cumbers' a little mace, .a little whole pepper, a 

large race of ginger fliced, and then pour on the 
| boiling vinegar. Cover them cloſe, and when 
they are cold, tie them down. In two or three 
days, wy vill be fit to eat. | 


To 
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To pickle Walmits white. 


THE largeſt nuts you can procure, juſt before 
the ſhell begins to turn, are the propereſt for this 
. Purpoſe. Pare them very thin till the white ap- 
pears, and throw them into ſpring water, with a 
handful of ſalt as you pare them. Let them lie in 
the ſalt and water fix hours, and lay on them-a 
thin board to keep them down. - Then ſet a ſtew- 
pan on a charcoal fire, with clean water. Take 

our nuts out of the other water, and put them 
into the ſtewpan. Let them ſimmer, but not boil, 
four or five minutes. Have ready a pan of fpring 
water, with a handful of white ſalt in it, and ſtir it 
with your hand till the ſalt is melted. Then take 
your nuts out of the ſtewpan with a wooden ladle, 
and put them into the cold water and ſalt. Let 
them ſtand a quarter of an hour, and put the 
board on them, as before; for if they are not kept 
under the liquor they will turn black. Then lay 
them on a cloth, and cover them with another to. 
dry. Carefully wipe them with a ſoft cloth, put 
them into your jar or glaſs, with ſome blades of 
mace, and nutmeg ſliced thin. Mix the ſpice be- 
tween your nuts, and pour diſtilled 1 ol over 
them. When your glaſs is full of nuts, pour mut- 
ton fat over them, and tie them down cloſe with 
leather, that no air may get to chem. 


To pickle Walnuts green. 


CHOOSE your walnuts in the ſame manner 
as before diretted. Pare them as thin as you can, 
and as you pare them, throw them into a tub of 
ſpring water. Put into the water a pound of bay 
ſalt, and let them lie in it twenty-four hours, when 
you mult take them out. Put them into a ſtone 

ar, and between every layer of walnuts put a 
ber of vine leaves, as alſo at the bottom and top, 
"BR 
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Fill it up with cold vinegar, and let them ſtand all 
night. Then pour that vinegar from them into a 
ſaucepan, put into it a pound of bay ſalt, and ſet it 
on the fire. Let it boil, then pour it hot on your 
nuts, tie them over with a woollen cloth, and let 
them ſtand a week. Then pour that pickle away, 
rub your nuts clean with a piece of flannel, and 
put them again into your jar, with vine leaves, as 
above, and boil freſh vinegar. To every gallon. 
of vinegar put a nutmeg ſliced, cut four large races 
of ginger, a quarter of an ounce of mace, the ſame 
of cloves, and a quarter of an ounce of whole 
black pepper. Then pour your vinegar boiling 
hot on your walnuts, and cover them with a 
woollen cloth. Let them ſtand three or four days, 
and repeat the ſame two or three times. When 
cold, put in half a pint of muſtard-ſeed, and a 
large ſtick of horſe radiſh ſliced. Tie them down 
cloſe with a bladder, 'and then with a leather. 
They will be fit to eat in a fortnight. Stick a 
large onion with cloves, and lay it in the middle of 
the pot. If you pickle your walnuts for keeping, 
do not boil your vinegar; but then they will not. 
be fit to eat under fix months. After they have 
ſtood one year, you may boil the pickle, and they 
will keep good and firm two or three years. | 


To pickle Walnuts black. 


TAKE large full-grown nuts before they are 
hard, lay them in ſalt and water, and let them 
continue in it two days. Then fhift them into freſh 
water, and let them lie two days longer. Shift 
them again, and let them lie three days longer. 
Then take them out of the water, and put them 
into your pickling jar. When the jar is half full, 
put in a large onion ſtuck with cloves. To an hun- 
dred of walnuts, put in half a pint of muſtard-ſeed, 
a quarter of an ounce of mace, half an * i 
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black pepper, balf an ounce of allſpice, | and a 
ſtick of horſe-radiſh. - Then, fill your jar, and 
pour boiling water over them, cover them with a 
plate, and when they are cold tic them down with a 
bladder and leather, and they will: be fit to eat in 
two or three months. | The next year, if any re- 
main, boil up your vinegar again, and ſkim it. 
When cold, pour it over your walnuts. This is 
by much the beſt pickle for uſe. If you pickle 
a great many walnuts, and eat them faſt, make - 
your pickle for an bundred or two; keep what you 
do not at firft pickle, in a ſtrong brine of ſalt 
and water, boiled till it will bear an egg, and as 
your pot empties, fill them. up with thoſe in the 
* and water; but take care that the pickle covers 

em. | 


To pickle Onions, | 

PEEL ſome ſmall onions, and put them into 
ſalt and water. Shift them once a day for three 
days, and then ſet them over the fire in milk and 
water till they be ready to boil. - Dry them, and 

ur over them the following pickle, when it has 
boiled, and ſtood to be cold. Take double-diſ- 
tilled vinegar, ſalt, mace, and one or two bay 
leaves. If you uſe any other vinegar, they will 
not look white, 


Another Method. 


PUT a ſufficient number of very ſmall oni- 
ons into ſalt and water for nine days, obſerving 
to change the water every day. Then put 
them into jars, and pour freſh boiling ſalt and 
water over them. Let them ſtand cloſe covered 
till they are cold, then make ſome more falt and 
water, and pour it boiling hot upon them. When 
it is cold, put your onions into a hair fieve to 
drain, then put them into wide-mouthed pans, 

and 
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and fill them up with diſtilled vinegar. Put into 


every bottle a ſlice or two of ginger, a blade of 
mace, and a large teaſpoonful of eating oil, which 


will keep the onions white. Secure them properly. 
To pickle Mangoes. 
oO muſt procure cucumbers of the largeſt 


ſort, and taken from the vines before they are too 
ripe, or yellow at the ends. Cut a piece out of 


take out the ſeeds, Then put them into ve 

ſtrong falt and water for eight or nine days, or till 
they are very yellow. Stir them well two or three 
times each day, and put them into a pan, with a 


it into the ſalt and water they came out of. Pour 
it on your cucumbers, and ſet it upon a very flow 
fire for four or five hours, till they are pretty green. 
Then take them out, and drain them in a hair 
ſieve, and when they are cold, put to them a little 
horſe-radiſh, ſome muſtard ſeed, two or three heads 
of garlic, a few pepper corns, a few green cucum- 
bers ſliced in ſmall pieces, then horſe-radiſh, and 
the ſame as before, till you have filled them. 
Then take the piece you cut out, and ſew. it on with 


the ſame manner. Make the following pickle. To 
every gallon of allegar, put an ounce of mace, the 
ſame of cloves, two ounces of ſliced ginger, the 
lame of long pepper, Jamaica pepper, and black 
pper, three ounces of muſtard-ſeed tied up in a 
ag, four ounces of garlic, and a flick of borſe- 


allegar, then pour it upon your pickles, and tie 
them down ſo as to prevent the air getting to them, 


To 


the fide, and with an apple ſcraper or teaſpoon. 


large quantity of vine leaves both over and under 
them. Beat a little roach-alum very fine, and put 


a large needle and thread, and do all the reſt in 


radiſh cut in ſlices, Boil them five minutes in the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


o 
| 
: 

* 
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4 To pickle French Beans. | 
GATHER your | beans: of a midilikg ſize, 


pour ſome boiling-hot water over them, and cover 


them cloſe. The next. day drain them and dry 


them. Then pour over them a boiling-hot pickle 
of white wine vinegar, Jamaica pepper, black pep- 
per, a little mace, and ginger. Repeat this 1 
three days, or till the French Beans look green. 
Then' put them carefully by for uſe. 


| To pickle Red Cabbage, 
HAVING fliced your cabbage croſsways, put 


it on an earthen diſh, and ſprinkle a handful of | 


ſalt over it. Cover it with another diſh and let it 
ſtand twenty-four hours. Then put it into a cul- 


lender to drain, and lay it in your jar. Take 
enough white wine vinegar to cover it, a little 


cloves, mace, and allſpice; put them in whole, 
with a little cochineal finely bruiſed. Then boil it 


up, and pour it either hot or cold on your cab- 
| bage. Cover it cloſe with a cloth till it is cold, 


if you pour on the pickle hot, and tie it ap cole, | 
ſo that no air can get to it. | 
Do pickle Gerkins. 


T AK E five hundred gerkins, and bave ready 
a large earthen pan of ſpring water and ſalt. To 
every gallon of water put two pounds of ſalt ; mix 


it well together, and throw in your gerkins. Waſh 


them out in two hours, put them to drain, let them 
be drained very dry, and put them into a jar. In 
the mean time, get a bell-metal pot, with a gallon 
of the beſt white wine vinegar, half an ounce of 
cloves and mace, one ounce of allſpice, one ounce 
of muſtard-ſeed, a little tick of horfe-radiſh cut 
in ſlices, fix bay leaves, a little dill, two or three 


races of ginger cut in pieces, a nutmeg cut in 


pieces, and a handful of ſalt. Boil it up in the 
pot all together, and put it over the gerkins. Co- 
| 1 ver 
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ver them cloſe down, and let them ſtand twenty- 
four hours. Then put them into your pot, and 
immer them over the ſtove till they are green; but 
be careful not to let them boil, as that will ſpoil 
them. Then put them into your jar, and cover 


them cloſe down till they are cold. Then tie 


them over with a bladder, and leather over that, 
and put them in a cool dry place. 


To pickle, Peaches. 
PEACHES for this purpoſe muſt be OE] 


When at their full growth, and juſt before they 


begin to ripen; but take great care that they are 


not bruiſed. Take a quantity of ſpring water, 
as much as you think will cover them, and put in 


an equal quantity of bay and common falt till it is 
ſtrong enough to bear an egg. Then put in your 


peaches, and lay a thin board over them to keep 


them down. Having let them remain three days, 
take them out, wipe them very carefully with a 
fine ſoft cloth, and lay them in your glaſs or jar. 
Take as much white wine vinegar as will fill 
your glaſs or jar, and to every gallon put one 
pint of the beſt well-made muſtard, two or three 
heads of garlic, a good deal of ginger ſliced, half 
an ounce of cloves, mace, and nutmeg. Mix your 
pickle well together, and pour it over your peach- 
es. Tie them up cloſe, and they will be fit to 


eat in two months. You may, if you chooſe it, 
cut them acroſs with a fine penknife, take out the 


ſtones, fill them with muſtard-ſeed, garlic, horſe- 
radiſh, and ginger, and tie them together. In the 


ſame manner you may To nectarines and 


aprigaty 


To icli rag 
HAVING procured ſome of the largeſt and 
fineſt aſparagus, cut off the white ends, and waſh 
the 
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the green ends in ſpring water. * Then put them 
into another clean water, and let them lie in it 
two or three hours. Take a large broad ſtewpan 


full of fpring water, with a large handful of ſalt. 


Set it on the fire, and when it boils put in the graſs, 
not tied up, but looſe, and not too many at a time, 
for fear you ſhould break the heads. Juſt ſcald 


them, and no more. Take them out with a broad 


ſkimmer, and lay them on a cloth to cool. Make 


a pickle, according to your quantity of aſparagus, 


of a gallon, or more, of white wine vinegar, an 

one ounce of bay ſalt. Boil it, and put your al- 
paragus in your jar. To a gallon of- pickle put 
two nutmegs, a. quarter of an ounce of mace, the 


fame of white pepper, and pour the pickle hot 


over them. Cover them with a linen cloth three 


or four times double. Let them ſtand a week, and 


then boil the pickle. Let them ftand a week 
longer, then boil the pickle again, and pour it on 
hot as before. Cover them cloſe with a bladder 
aud leather as ſoon as they are cold. | 


T0 pickle Radiſh Pods. 
MAKE a pickle ftrong enough to bear an egg, 
with ſpring water and bay ſalt. Put your pods 


into it, and lay a thin board on them to keep them 


under the pickle. Let them ſtand ten days, then 


drain them in a ſieve, and lay them on a cloth to 


dry. Take as much white wine vinegar as you 


think will cover them, boil it, and put your pods 


in a jar, with ginger, mace, cloves, and Jamaica 
pepper. Pour your vinegar, boiling-hot on them, 
cover them with a coarſe cloth three or four times 
double, that the ſteam may come through a little, 
and let them ſtand two days. Repeat this two 
or three times. When it is cold, put in a pint 
of muſtard- ſeed, and ſome horſe-radifh, and cover 
them as before directed. | | 1 

; | 0 
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Tb pickle Muſhrooms white, - 
CUT off the ſtalks of ſome ſmall buttons, rub 


off the ſkins with flannel Wi ut in falt, and throw 


them into milk and water. Drain them out, and 
put them into a ſtewpan, with a handful of falt 
over them. Cover them cloſe, and put them over 


a gentle ſtove, for five minutes, to draw out all the 
water. Then put them on a er * to _ 


till they are cold. 


To pickle Muſhrooms brown. 


0 LEAN them with a flannel and cloth as above 
directed, throw them into milk and water, and lay 
them on a cloth to drain. When drained, put them 
into a jar. Boll enough of white vine vinegar to 

cover them, with ſpices in it, as directed for radiſh 
pods. Pour it over them boiling hot; and when 
they are cold, tie down or cork the bottles tight. 


To make Muſhroom Pickle. 


PUT a gallon of the beſt vinegar into a cold 
ſtill, and to every gallon of vinegar put half a pound 
of bay ſalt, a quarter of a pound of mace, a quar- 
ter of an ounce of cloves, and a nutmeg cut into 
quarters. Keep the top of the ſtill covered with a 
white cloth, and as the cloth dries, put on a wet 
one; but do not let the fire be too large, leſt-you 
burn the bottom of the ſtill. Draw it as long as it 
taſtes acid, and no longer. When you fill your 
bottles, put in your muſhrooms, here and there put 
in a few blades of mace, and a flice of nutmeg. 
Then fill the bottles with pickle; melt ſome mut- 
ton fat, ſtrain it, and pour over it. You muſt put 
your nutmeg over the fire in a little vinegar, and 
give it a boil, While it is hot, you may lice it as 
you pleaſe; when it is cold, it vil crack to pieces 
Inſtead of ſlicing. _ 

* To 
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To pickle. Samphire. 


p ſome green ſamphire into a clean pan, 
ae over it two or three handfuls of ſalt, and 


cover it with ſpring water. Let it lie twenty-four 
Hours; then put it into a ſaucepan, throw in a hand- 


ful of ſalt, and cover it with good vinegar. Cover 
the pan cloſe, and ſet it over a flow fire. Let it 
Rand till it is Juſt green and criſp, and then imme- 
diately take it off, for ſhould it remain till it be 
ſoft, it will be ſpoiled. Put it into your pickling 
pot, and cover it cloſe. As ſoon as it is cold, tie 
it down with a bladder and leather, and keep it 


tor uſe, 


To pickle 8 


Tux tree chat bears capers is called the caper 
ſhrub or buſh, of which they are the flower-buds. 
They are common in the weſtern parts of Europe, 
and we have them in ſome of our gardens ; but 
Toulon is the principal place for them. Some 
are ſent us from Lyons; but they are flatter, and 


not ſo firm. Some come from Majorca; but they 
are ſalt and diſagreeable. They gather the buds 


from the bloſſoms before they open, then ſpread 
them upon the floor of a room, where no ſun en- 


ters, and there let them lie till they begin to 
wither. They then throw them into a tub of ſharp 


vinegar, and, after three days, they add a quan- 
tity of bay ſalt. When this is diſſolved, they are 


it for packing for ſale, and are ſent to all parts of 


Europe. The fineſt capers are thoſe of a mode- 
rate fize; firm, and cloſe, and ſuch as have the 
pickle highly flavoured. Thoſe are of little value, 


Wien are lot, nel and 280 Naehe 


a1 
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f Dy pickle Cauliflowers. 


THE largeſt and the cloſeſt you can get muſt be 
procured for this purpoſe. Pull them into ſprigs, 
put them in an earthen diſh, and ſprinkle ſalt over 
them. Let them ſtand twenty-four hours to draw 
out all the water. Then put them into a jar, and 
pour ſalt and boiling water over them. Cover 

them cloſe, and let them ſtand till the next day. 
Then take them out, and lay them on a coarſe 
cloth to drain. Put them into glaſs jars, and put 
in a nutmeg ſliced, and two or three blades of 
mace in each jar. Cover them with diſtilled vine- 
gar, and ſecure them from the air as before directed. 
In a month's time they will be fit for uſe. 


To pickle Beet Roots. | 


THESE roots aregenerally uſed as a garni 

for made diſhes, and are thus pickled. Having 
firſt boiled them tender, peel them, and if agree- 
able, cut them into ſhapes. Pour over them a hot 
pickle of white vine vinegar, a little pepper, gin- 
ger, and ſliced horſe-radiſn. | 


125 To pickle Codlings. hrs; 
_ CODLINGS uſed for this purpoſe muſt be 
about the ſize of a large French walnut. Put a 
quantity of vine leaves at the bottom of a pan, and 
then put in your codlings. Cover them wel} with 
vine leaves and water, and ſet them over a ve 


flow fire till you can peel the ſkins off, Then take 


them carefully up in a hair ſieve, peel them with a 
penknife, and put them into the ſaucepan again, 
with the vine leaves and water as before, Cover 
them cloſe, and ſet them over a ſlow fire till they, 
are of a fine green. Drain them through a hair 
heve, and when they are cold, put them into diſ- 

ee | XS: tilled 
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tilled vinegar. Secure them properly in jars from 


the-alr, 
75 pickle ds, 
GATH ER your barberries before they are too 


.ripe. Take care to pick out the leaves and dead 


ſtalks, and then put them into jars, with a large 


13 of ſtrong ſalt and water, and tie them 


wn with a bladder. When you fee a ſcum over 

our barberries, put them into freſh ſalt and water; 

for: they require no vinegar, their own natural 
ſharpneſs being ſufficient to preſerve them. 


To make Mock Ginger. 


CUT off the flowers from the ſtalks of the largeſt 
cauliflowers you can get. Peel the ſtalks, and 
throw them into ſtrong ſpring water and ſalt for 
three days. Then drain them in a fieye pretty dry, 
and put them into a jar. Boil white wine vinegar 


with cloves, mace, long pepper, and allfpice, 
.each half an ounce; forty blades of garlick, a 


ſtick of horſe-radiſh cut in ſlices, a quarter of an 
ounce of chyan pepper, a quarter of a pound of 
yellow turmeric, and two ounces of bay ſalt. Pour 
it boiling over the ſtalks, and cover it down cloſe 
till the next day. Then boil it three times more, 
f different times. and when it is cold, tie it aun 
C ſe. 


8 To make Walnut Ketchup. 


GRIND half a buſhel of green walnuts, before. 
the ſhell is formed, in a ent or beat them 
in a marble mortar. Then ſqueeze out the juice 
through a coarſe cloth, and. wring the cloth well 
to get all the N out. To every gallon of juice, 
put a quart of red wine, a quarter of a pound of 


aganchovies, the ſame of bay ſalt, one ounce of all- 
ſpice, two of © iong and black pepper, half an ounce 


of 
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of cloves and mace, a little ginger, and horſe-radiſh 
cut in flices. Boil all together till reduced to half 
the quantity, and then pour it into a pan. When 
it is cold, bottle it, cork it tight, and it will be fit 
for uſe in three months. If you have any pickle 
left in the jar after your walnuts are uſed, to every 
gallon of pickle put in two heads of garlic, a quart 
of red wine, and of cloves, mace, long, black, 
and Jamaica pepper, each an ounce, Boil them 
all together till it is reduced to half the quantity. 
Pour it into a pan, and the next day bottle it for 
uſe. | 
Wane he To make Muſhroom Ketchup. 

GATHER a buſhel of the large flaps of muſh- 
rooms when they are dry, and bruiſe them with 
your hands. Put ſome at the bottom of an ear- 
then pan, ſtrew ſome ſalt over them, then muſh- 
rooms, then ſalt, till you have done. Put in half 
an ounce of beaten cloves and mace, the ſame of 
allſpice, and let them ſtand five or fix days, re- 
membering to ſtir them up every day. Then tie a 
paper over them, and bake them four hours in a 
flow oven. When you have ſo done, ſtrain them 
through a cloth to get all the liquor out, and let 
the liquor ſtand to fettle. Then pour it clear from 
the ſettlings; to every gallon of liquor add a quart 
of red wine, and, if not ſalt enough, a little falt, a 
race of ginger cut ſmall, half an ounce of cloves. 
and mace, and boil it till about one third is reduced. 
Then ſtrain it through a ſieve into a pan; the next 
day pour it from the ſettlings, and bottle it for uſe. 


To make Muſhroom Powder. | 
CUT off the root end and peel ſome of the 
largeſt and thickeſt button muſhrooms you can 
procure. Wipe them clean with a cloth, but do 
not waſh them. Spread them on pewter diſhes, and 
X 3 | put 
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put them in a ſlow oven to dry. Let the liquor 


dry up in the muſhrooms, as it will make the pow- 
der much ſtronger. When they are dry enough to 


powder, beat them in a mortar, and fift them 
- through a fieve, with a little chyan pepper and 
pounded mace. Put the powder into ſmall bottles 
for uſe. Be careful to cork them tight. 


To pickle Artichoke Bottoms. 


BOIL ſome artichokes till you can pull off the 
leaves, then take off the chokes, and cut. them 
from the ſtalk. Take great care that you do not 


let the knife touch the top. Throw them into ſalt 


and water for an hour, then take them out, and lay 


them on a cloth to drain. Put them into large 
wide-mouthed glaſſes, and put a little mace and 


ſliced nutmeg between them. Fill them either with 
diſtilled vinegar, or ſugar vinegar and ſpring- water. 
Cover them with mutton fat, and tie them down 
cloſe. . 


To pickle Nafturtium Buds. 


GATH ER the little nobs as ſoon as the bloſ- 


ſoms are gone off, and put them into cold ſalt and 
water. Shift them once a day for three days ſucceſ- 
fively, then make a cold pickle of white wine vine- 
gar, a little white wine, ſhalot, pepper, cloves, 
mace, nutmeg quartered, and horſe-radiſn. Then 
put in your buds, and tie them up cloſe. | 


To make Peccadillo, or Indian Pickle. 


TAKE a cauliflower and a white cabbage, and 
quarter them, Take alſo cucumbers, melons, 


apples, French beans, plums, all or any of them, 


and lay them on a hair fieve: ſtrew over them a 


large handful of ſalt, and ſet them in the ſun for 


three or four days, or till they are very dry. Put 
them into a ſtone jar wich a pickle thus made. Put 
a pound 


> 


' 
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a pound of race ginger into ſalt and water, the next 
day ſcrape and ſlice it, ſalt it, and ory it in the ſun. 
Slice, ſalt, and dry a pound of garlic. Put theſe 
into a gallon of vinegar, with two ounces of long 
pepper, half an ounce of turmeric, and four ounces 
of muſtard ſeed bruiſed. Stop the pickle cloſe, 
then prepare the cabbage, &c. If you make uſe 
of fruit, it muſt be put in green. The jar need 
not be emptied, but add freſh vinegar, and put in 
things as they come into ſeaſon. 


| To make Caveach. | 
THIS is made of mackarel, which you muſt 

"cut into round pieces, and divide into five or fix. 
To fix large mackarel, you may take one qunce of 
beaten pepper, three large nutmegs, a little mace, 
and a handful of ſalt. Mix your falt and beaten 
ſpice together; then make two or three holes in | 
each piece, and thruſt the ſeaſoning into the holes f 
with your finger. Rub each piece all over with | 
the ſeaſoning, fry them brown in ſweet oil, and 

let them ſtand till they are cold. Put them into a 

Jar, cover them with vinegar, and pour ſweet oil 

over them. They are very delicious, and if well 

covered, they will keep a long time. 


To make Mock Anchovies. 


TAKE two pounds of common falt, a quarter 
of a pound of bay ſalt, one pound of ſaltpetre, two 
ounces of ſal prunella, a little bole armoniac and 
pound all in a mortar. Take a peck of ſprats, put 
them into a ſtone pot, a row of ſprats, a layer of 
your compound, and ſo on to the top alternately. 
Preſs them hard down, and cover them cloſe. . Let 
them ſtand ſix months, and they will be fit for uſe. 
Take care that your ſprats are very freſh, and do 
not waſh or wipe them, but take them as they firſt 
come out of the water. 8 Ne 
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| To pickle Salmon. 

_ SCALE, gut, and waſh your ſalmon very clean; 
Put your fiſh into a kettle of ſpring water boiling, 

with a handful of ſalt, a little allſpice, cloves and 

mace. If it be ſmall, three quarters of an hour 
will boil it; but if it be large, it will take an hour. 
Then take out the ſalmon, and let it ſtand till it 1s 
cold. Strain the liquor through a fieve, and when 
it is cold, put your ſalmon very cloſe in a tub or 
pan, and pour the liquor over it. When you 
want to uſe it, put it into a diſh, with a little of 
the pickle, and uſe fennel for your garniſh. 


To pickle Oyſters. 

PUT into a pan one hundred of the fineſt and 
largeſt rock oyſters you can procure, with all their 
liquor with them; but take care that you du not 

| hol their beauty by cutting them in opening. 

95 them clean out of the liquor ſeparately, put 

the liquor into a ſtewpan, and give it a boil. Then 
ſtrain it through a Lee and let it ſtand half an 
hour to ſettle. Then pour it from the ſettlings 
into a ſtewpan, and put in half a pint of white 
wine, half a pint of vinegar, a little ſalt, balf an 
ounce of cloves and mace, a little allſpice and 
whole pepper, a nutmeg cut in thin ſlices, and a 
dozen bay leaves. Boil it up five minutes, then 
Put. in your oyſters, and give them a boil up for a 
minute or two. Put them into ſmall jars, and 
when they are cold, put a little ſweet oil at the 

top, and tie them down with a bladder and leather. 
Keep them in a cool dry place, and when you uſe 
them, untie them, ſkim off the oil, put themin a 
diſh with a little of the liquor, and garniſh them 
with green parſley. If you want oyſter ſauce, 
take them out, and put them' into good anchovy 
ſauce, with a ſpoonful of the pickle, For fiſh, or 
ets poultry, 
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poultry, put them into a white ſauce, having firſt 
waſhed them in warm water. , 


To pickle Smells. 


BEAT very fine half an ounce of pepper, half 
an ounce of nutmeg, a quarter of an ounce of 
mace, half an ounce of ſaltpetre, and a quarter of 
a pound of common ſalt. Waſh and clean a hun- 
dred of fine ſmelts, gut them, and lay them in rows 
in a Jar, and between every layer of ſmelts ſtrew 
the ſeaſoning, with four or five bay leaves. Then 
boil ſome red wine, and pour it over them. Cover 
them with a plate, and when they are cold, tie 
them down cloſe. Anchovies are not near ſo 
good as ſmelts done in this manner. | 


To pickle Sturgeon, 


CUT a ſturgeon into handſome pieces, waſh it 
well, and tie it up with baſs. Make a pickle of 
half ſpring water and half vinegar; make it pretty 
ſalt, with ſome cloves, mace, and allſpice in it. 
Let it boil, and then put in your ſturgeon, and 
boil it till it is tender. Then take it up, and let it 
ſtand till it is cold. Strain the liquor through a 
ſieve, and then put your ſturgeqn into a pan or 
tub as cloſe as you can. Pour the liquor over it, 
and cover it cloſe. When you uſe it, put it into 
a diſh, with a little of the liquor, and garniſh it 
with green fennel or parſley. Take care that you 
faſten it down ſo cloſe, as not to let in any air. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXV.- 


The Preparation of Hams, Tongues, Bice, G0. 


To cure Pork 1 


AVING killed your hog, cut the leg and 

part of the hind loin in ſuch a manner as to 
appear a handſome ham. Rub it well with com- 
mon ſalt, and let it lie on a board twenty-four 
hours. For every ham take four ounces of bay 
ſalt, two ounces of ſaltpetre, and two ounces of 
ſal prunella; beat them fine, and mix them with 
half a pound, of coarſe ſugar, and two pounds of 
common ſalt. Rub the hams well with it, and lay 
them in a ſalting pan, or hollow tray. Rub them 
with the brine every day for a fortnight, then take 
them out, and wipe them dry with a cloth. Smoke 
them with a ſaw-duſt fire, mixed with three or four 
handfuls of juniper berries, till they are thoroughly 
dry. Then hang them in a cold dry place ; but 
take care not to let them touch the wall, nor each 


other. Neats tongues may be cured in the ſame 


manner, and boiled out * the pickle, or dried and 
ſmoked. 


To cure Beef Hams. 


'THE. leg of a ſmall fat Scotch or Welſh ox is 
beſt for this purpoſe; it muſt be cut ham faſhion. 
Beat fine four ounces of bay-ſalt, two ounces of 
ſaltpetre, and two ounces of ſal prunella, Mix 
them with half a pound of coarſe ſugar, two pounds 
of common ſalt, and a handful of juniper berries 
bruiſed. This quantity will be ſufficient for about 
fifteen pounds of beef; but if your joint be large, 
you muſt increaſe the quantity in proportion. ny 
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the ingredients well into it, and turn it every day 
for a month. Then take it out, and rub it with 
bran or ſawduſt, Dry it in the ſame manner you 
do. pork hams, and hang it in a cool dry place. 
You may either cut a piece off for boiling, or cut it 
into raſhers, as you have ONION for it. 


To pickle Tongues. 


SCRAPE and dry your tongues clean with a 
cloth, and ſalt them well with common ſalt, and 
half an ounce of ſaltpetre, to every tongue. Lay 
them in a deep pan, and turn them every day for 
a week or ten days. Salt them again, and let them 
lie a week longer. Then take them out, dry them 
with a cloth, flour them, and hang them up. 


To pickle Pork. 


CUT your pork into pieces of a ſize propor- 
tioned to your pickling tub, and rub them all 
over with ſaltpetre. Then mix two thirds of com- 
mon ſalt with one third of bay ſalt, and rub every 
piece well wich it. Lay the pieces in your tub as 
cloſe as poſſible, and throw over them alittle com- 
mon ſalt. 


To As Hung Beef. 


HANG up the navel piece of beef in your cel- 
lar as long as it will keep good, and till it begins 
to be a little ſappy, Then take it down, and waſh 
it in ſugar and water, one piece after another, for 
you muſt divide it into three pieces. Dry and 
pound very ſmall a pound of falipetre, and two 
pounds of bay ſalt, Mix with them two or three 

ſpoonfuls of brown ſugar, and rub it well into every 
part of your beef, Then ftrew a ſufficient quan- 
tity of common ſalt all over it, and let the beef lie 
cloſe till the ſalt is diſſolved, which will be the caſe 
in about fix or ſeven days. Then turn it every 
| . other 
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other day for a fortnight, and after that hang it up 


in a warm, but not in a hot place. It may bang a 


fortnight in the kitchen, and when you want it, 
boil it in bay ſalt and pump water till it is tender. 
It will keep, when boiled, two or three months, 
rubbing it with a greaſy cloth, or putting it two or 
three minutes into boiling water, to take off the 
mouldinels. _ = | 


To make Yorkſhire Hung Beef. 

CUT a buttock or ribs of beef in two, and 
bruiſe fine half a pound of bay ſalt, four ounces of 
ſaltpetre, four ounces of ſal prunella, and two 
handfuls of juniper berries. Mix them with a 
pound of coarſe fugar, and three pounds of com- 


mon falt, which will be a ſufficient quantity for 
twenty pounds weight. Rub the beef well with 


theſe ingredients, lay it in a hollow tray or pan, 
and turn and rub itwith the pickle every day for a 
fortnight. Then take it out, dry it with a cloth, 
and hang it up to the kitchen cieling, or in a chim- 
ney where a moderate fire is kept, till it is properly 
dried. You may boil part of it when occafion 
requires, or you may cut it into raſhers and broil 
it; but remember. to dip it firſt into warm water, 
which will make it eat much better. 


To make Dutth Beef. - 


RUB well with coarſe ſugar the lean part of a 
fine buttock of beef, and let'itlie in a pan or tray 
two or three hours, obſerving to turn and rub it 
two or three times. Take half a pound of bay 
ſalt, two ounces, of ſaltpetre, two of fal prunella, 
a handful of juniper berries bruiſed fine, and a 


pound of common falt. Rub it well with them, and 


turn and rub it with the pickle for a fortnight. 
Then roll it tight in a coarſe cloth, put it in a 
cheeſe-preſs for twenty-fout hours, and then hang 
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it to dry in a wide chimney. When you boil it, 
put it into a cloth. | IEG 


To make Bacon. 


HAVING rubbed the flitches well with com- 
mon ſalt, let them lie ſo that the brine may run 
from them, In about a week, rub off all the ſalt, 
and put them into a tub. Rub the flitches with 
one pound of ſaltpetre, pounded and heated, and 
the next day rub them with ſalt, dry and hot. 
Having let them lie a week, often. rubbing them, 
turn them, and let them lie three weeks or a month 
in all, rubbing them well. Then dry them, and 
hang them up for uſe. 


Another Method. 


HAVING. taken off all the inſide fat of a fide 
of- pork, lay it in ſuch a poſition that the blood 
may run away from it. Then rub it well with 
good ſalt on both ſides, and let it lie in that ſtate 
one day. Then take a pint of bay ſalt, and a 
quarter of a pound of ſaltpetre, and beat them fine, 
To theſe add two pounds of coarſe ſugar, and a 
quarter of a peck of common ſalt. Obſerve to 
wipe off all the old ſalt before you put it into the 

75 0 and never keep bacon or hams in a hot 
kitchen, or in a room where the ſun comes, as it 
will make them ruſty. Lay your pork in ſomething 
that will hold the pickle, and rub it well with the 
above ingredients. Lay the ſkinny fide dowẽwn- 
wards, and baſte it every day with the pickle for 
a fortnight. Then hang it in a wood ſmoke, and 
afterwards hang it in a dry place, but not hot. 
Hams. and bacon ſhould not hang againſt a wall, 
but quite clear from every thing. | 


To 
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To male Weſtphalia Bacon. 
TAKE a gallon of pump water, two pounds 


of bay ſalt, the ſame quantity of white ſalt, a 


pound of ſaltpetre, a pound of coarſe ſugar, and 


an ounce of ſocho tied in a rag. Boil theſe well 


together half an hour, and let it ſtand till it is 
cold. Then put into it the fide of a fine hog, and 
let it lie in the pickle for a fortnight. Then take 


+ It out, rub it over with ſawduſt, and dry it in the 
ſame manner as before Adel for hams. You 


may make Weſtphalia hams the ſame way, and you 
may prepare tongues in the ſame pickle; but re- 
member to put them in pump water for ſix or eight 
hours; and before you put them into the pickle, 
waſh them well out, and dry them with a cloth. 


To make Fine Sauſages. 


e PICK part of a leg of pork or veal clean from 
{kin or fat, and to every pound, add two pounds of 


beef ſuet. Shred both very fine, and mix them 


well with ſage leaves finely chopped, pepper, ſalt, 
nutmeg, pounded cloves, and a little grated lemon- 
peel. Put this cloſe down in a pot. When 278 


Vant it for uſe, mix it with the yolk of an egg, a 


few bread crumbs, and roll it into lengths. 
| To male Oxford Sauſages. 


TAKE a pound of young pork, fat and lean, 
free from ſkin or griſtle, a pound of lean veal, and 


the ſame quantity of beef ſuet, all chopped fine to- 


gether. Put in half a pound of grated bread, half 


the peel of a lemon ſhred fine, a nutmeg grated, 


ſix ſage leaves waſhed and chopped very fine, a 
tea-ſpoonful of pepper, two of ſalt, ſome thyme, 


ſavory, and marjoram, ſhred fine. Mix the ſe 


well together, and put it cloſe down in a pan. When 
ou uſe it, roll it out the ſize of a common ſauſage, 


and fry them of a fine brown in freſh butter, or 
broil them over a clear fire. 


To 
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To make common Sauſages. 


CHOP very fie three pounds of nice pork, 
fat and lean together, but free from ſkin and griſ- 
tles. Seaſon it with two teaſpoonfuls of ſalt, one 
of beaten pepper, ſome ſage ſhred fine, about three 
teaſpoonfuls, and mix them well together. Clean 
ſome guts very nicely, and fill them, or put them 
down 1n a pot. 


To make ſham Brawn. 


RUB well with ſaltpetre the belly piece and 
head of a young porker. Let it lay three or four 
days, and then waſh it clean. Boll the head, take 

off. all the meat, and cut it into pieces. Boil 
four neats feet tender, take out the bones, cut 
the fleſh in thin ſlices, and mix it with the head. 
Lay it in the belly piece, roll it up tight, bind it 
| 7 with a ſheet of tin, and boil it fouf hours. 
ake it up, and ſet it on one end, put a trencher 
on it, and within the tin, and a large weight upon 
the trencher, and let it ſtand all night. In the 
morning take it out, and bind it with a fillet, Put 
it in ſpring water and ſalt, and it will be fit for uſe. 
When you uſe it, cut it in ſlices like brawn, and 
garniſh with arſley. Take care to change the 
pickle every fo E. or five days, and it will keep a 
great while. | 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


Directions for Carving. 


— 


| T HOUGH carving may not be conſidered as 
the indiſpenſable province of a cook, yet it 
is certainly of the houſekeeper, who is often 
obliged to take her place at the head of the table, 
where every eye is upon her, who never fail either to 
A applaud or condemn her, according to the manner in 
| which ſhe diſcharges that office. We fhall therefore 
lay down a few general rules, accompanied with 
practical obſervations, which we hope will not fail | 
of making this difficult matter very eaſy and familiar. 
| The beſt way of cutting up a hare, fee No. 1. is to 
put the poing of, the knife under the ſhoulder at 
| A g, and cut through all the way down to the rump, 
in on one fide of the back bone, in the line g, I. 
W | When you have done thus, cut it in the ſame 
＋ manner on the other ſide, at an equal diſtance 
Wo | from the back bone, by which means the body 
| will be nearly divided into three. You may now 
cut the back through the ſpine or back bone, into 
| «* ſeveral ſmall pieces, more or leſs, in the lines i. k. 
The back 1s by far the tendereſt part, fulleſt of 
| gravy, and conſidered as the moſt delicate. The 
| fleſh of the leg is next in eſtimation to the back, 
1 though the meat is firmer, cloſer, and leſs juicy. 
dl | The ſhoulder muſt be cut off in the circular dotted 
d | 
| 
| 


| | To cut up a Hare. 
| 
| 


line e, „, g. Put the head on a clean pewter plate, 
ſo as to have it under your hand, and turning the 
noſe to you, hold it ſteady with your fork, ſo that 
it may not ſlip from under the knife. You muſt 
then put the point of the knife into the ſkull, 2 
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'thus«the head may be eaſily divided into two. Re- 

1ber, when you help a perſon to any part of a 
are, to give with it a ſpoonful of pudding. The 
method of cutting up a hare as above diretted, can 
only be beſ when the hare is young. If it be 


old, the beſt method is, to put your knife pretty 
cloſe to the back-bone, and cut off the leg; but 
as the hip-bone will be in your way, turn the 
back of the hare towards you, and endeavour to 
hit the joint between the hip and the thigh-bone. 
When you have ſeparated one, cut off the other, 
and then cut a long narrow flice or two on each 
fide of the back-bone, in the direction g, hk. Then 
divide the back-bone into as many parts as you 
pleaſe; all which may be eaſily acquired by a little 
attention and prattice. 


A Gooſe. See Plate No. 2. 


PUT the neck end of the goofe before you, 
and begin by cutting two or three long ſlices, on 
each fide of the breaſt, in the lines a, ö, quite to 
the bone, Then take off the leg, by turning the 
gooſe up on one fide, putting the fork through 
the ſmall end of the leg-bone, and preſſing it cloſe 
to the body, which, when the knife has entered 
at d, will eaſily raiſe the joint. Then paſs the 
knife under the leg, in the direction d, e. If the 
leg hangs to the carcaſe at the joint e, turn it back 
with the fork, and, if the gooſe be young, it will 
eaſily ſeparate. Having thus taken off the leg, 
proceed to take off the wing, by paſſing the fork 
through the ſmall end of the pinion, preſſing it 
cloſe to the body, and entering the knife at c, and 
paſſing it under the wing in the direction c, d. 
This 1s a nice thing to hit, and can be acquired 
only by practice. When you have taken off the 
leg and wing on one fide, do the ſame on the 
other. Then cut off the apron in the line F, G 33 
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havine done which, take off the merry-thought 
in the line i, l. All the other parts are to be 
taken off in the ſame manner as directed for a fowl 
in the following article, which ſee. A gooſe 1s 
ſeldom quite diſſected, like a fowl, unleſs the com- 
pany be very large. The parts of a gooſe moſt 
eſteemed are, ſlices from the breaſt, the fleſhy 
part of the wing, which may be divided from the 
pinion; the thigh-bone, or drumſtick, as it is called; 
the pinions; and the fide-bones. If ſage and 
onion be put into the body of the gooſe, which is 
not now ſo much in faſhion as formerly, when 
you have cut off the limbs, draw the ſtuffing out 
with a ſpoon from whence the apron is taken, and 
mix it with the gravy, which ſhould firſt be poure 

hot into the body of the gooſe. : 


A Roaſted Fowl. See Plate, No. . 


THE fowl is here repreſented as laying on its 
fide, with one of the legs, wings, and neck-bone 
taken off. A boiled fowl is cut up in the ſame 
manner as one roaſted, In a boiled fowl, the legs 
are bent inwards, and tucked into the belly; but 
previous to its being ſent to table, the ſkewers are 
withdrawn. The moſt convenient method of cut- 
ting up a fowl, is to lay it on your plate, and, as 
you ſeparate the joints, in the lines a, ö, d, put 
them into the diſh. The legs, wings, and merry- 
thought, being removed in the ſame manner as 
directed for cutting up a gooſe, the next thing is 
to cut off the meck-bones. This is done by put- 
ting in the knife at g, and paſſing it under the 
long broad part of the bone in the line g, ö, then 
lifting it up, and breaking off the end of the 
ſhorter part of the bone, which adheres to the 
breaſt-bone. All the -parts being thus ſeparated 
from the carcaſe, divide the breaſt from the back, 
by cutting through the tender ribs on each fide, 
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from the neck quite down to the vent or tail. Then 


lay the back upwards on your plate, fix your fork 


under the rump, and placing the edge of the knife 


in the line b, e, c, and preſſing it down, lift up the 
tail, or lower part of the back, and it will readily 
divide, with the help of your knife; i in the line 6, e, 
c. -In the next'place, lay the lower part of the back 
upwards in your plate, with the rump from you, 
and cut off the ſide-bones, or fideſmen, as they 
are generally called, by forcing. the knife through 
the rump-bone, in the line e, J, when * fowl 
will be completely cut up. * 


A Pig. See Plate, No. 4. 


IT 1s not the cuſtom at preſent to ſend a pig 


up to table whole, but is uſually cut up by the cook, 
who takes off the head, ſplits the body down the 
back, and garniſhes the diſh with the chops and 
ears. Before you help any one at table, firſt ſe- 


parate the ſhoulders from the carcaſe, and then the 


legs, according to the direction given by the dot- 
ted line c, d, e. The moſt delicate part of the pig 
is that about the neck, which may be cut off in 
the line / g. The next beſt parts are the ribs, 
which may be divided in the line a, ö, Sc. and 
the others are pieces cut from the legs and 
ſhoulders. . A pig, indeed, produces ſuch a variety 


of delicate bits, at the. n of n wy 


one may be ſuited. 


A Pheaſant. * See Plate, No. 5. 


| THE bird appears, in che repreſentation here 
given, in a proper ftate for the ſpit, with the head 
tucked under one of the wings. When laid in 
the diſh, the ſkewers drawn, and the bird carried 
to table, it muſt be thus carved. Fix your fork in 
that part of the breaſt where the two dots are 
marked, by which means you will have a full com- 
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mand of the bird, and can turn it as you think 
proper. Slice down the breaſt in the lines a, 6, 
and then proceed to take off the leg on one fide, 
in the direction d, e, or in the circular dotted line 
$, d. This done, cut off the wing on the ſame 
fide, in the line c, d. When you have ſeparated 
the leg and wing on one ſide, do the ſame on 
the other, and then cut off, or ſeparate from the 
breaſt-bone, on each ſide of the breaſt, the parts 

ou before ſliced or cut down. Be very attentive 
in taking off the wing. Cut it in the notch a; 
for if you cut too near the neck, as at g, you will 
find yourſelf interrupted by the neck-bone, from 
whence the wing muſt be ſeparated. Having done 
this, cut off the merry-thought, in the line /, g, 
by paſſing the knife under it towards the neck. 
With reſpe@ to the remaining parts, they are to 
be cut up in the ſame manner as directed for a 
roaſt fowl. The breaſt, wings, and merry-thought, 
are the parts moſt admired in a pheaſant. 


A Partridge. See No. 6. 

ITI Els is a repreſentation of a partridge as juſt 
taken from the ſpit; but before it be ferved up, 
the ſkewers muſt be drawn out of it. It is cut up 
in the ſame manner as a fowl. The wi 
be taken off in the lines a, ö, and the merry- 
thought in the line c d. The prime parts of a 
partridge are the wings, breaſt, and merry-thought. 
The wing is conſidered the beſt, and the tip of 
it reckoned the moſt delicate morſel of the whole. 


Pigeons. See No. 7 and 8. | 
| THESE are the repreſentations of two pi- 
geons, the one with the back, the other with the 

reaſt uppermoſt. Pigeons are ſometimes cut up 
in the fame manner as chickens; but as the lower 
part, with the thigh, is in general moſt e's 
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and as, from its ſmall ſize, half a one is not too 
much for moſt appetites, they are ſeldom carved 
now, otherwiſe than by fixing the fork at the 
point a, entering the knife juſt before it, and di- 
viding the pigeon into two, cutting away in the 
lines a, 5, and a, c, No. 9, at the ſame time bring- 
ing the knife out at the back, in the dixeCtion a, 
, and a, c, No. 8. | | 


A Fore Quarter of Lamb. See No. g. 


A FORE quarter of lamb is always roaſted, 
and when it comes to table, before you can help 
any one, you muſt ſeparate the ſhoulder from the 
breaſt and ribs, by paſſing the knife under, in the 
direction c, g, d, e. The ſhoulder being then taken 
off, the juice of a lemon, or Seville orange, ſhould 
be ſqueezed upon the part it was taken from, a 
little ſalt added, and the ſhoulder replaced. The 
griſtly part muſt then be ſeparated from the ribs, 
in the line /, g, and then all the preparatory bu- 
ſineſs to ſerving will be done. The ribs are ge- 


nerally moſt eſteemed, and one, two, or more may 


be eaſily ſeparated from the reſt, in the line a, 5; 
but to thoſe who prefer the griſtly part, a piece 


or two may be cut off in the line k, i, &c. If 


your quarter be graſs lamb, and runs large, you 
may put the ſhoulder into another diſh, and carve 


it in the ſame manner as a ſhoulder of mutton uſu- 
ally is. | 


A Haunch of Veniſon. See Plate, No. 10. 

CUT down to the bone, in the line 6, c, a. 
Then turn the diſh, with the end d towards you, 
put in the point of the knife at c, and cut it down 
as deep as you can, in the direQion c, d, ſo that the 
two ſtrokes will then form the reſemblance of the 
letter T. Having cut it thus, you may cut as 
many ſlices as are neceſſary, according to the num- 
Y-3 ber 
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ber of the company, cutting them either on the 
right or left. As the fat lies deeper on the left, 
between d and a, to thoſe who are fond of fat, as 
is the caſe with moſt admirers of veniſon, .the beſt 
flavoured and faiteſt ſlices will be found on the left 
of the line e, d, ſuppoſing the end d turned towards 
you. Iy cutting the ſlices, remember that the 
muſt not be either too thick or too thin. With 
each flice of lean, add a proportion of fat, and 
put a ſufficient quantity of gravy into each plate. 
Currant jelly ſhould always be ſerved up with veni- 
ſon, as moſt people in general like it. 
WMe might enlarge this chapter conſiderably, by 
deſcribing the different methods of carving the 
various joints of butcher's meat; but, as we ſup- 
poſe every houſekeeper is well acquanted with 
that buſineſs, we ſhall here omit it, and paſs on to 
matters of more conſequence, 


CH AP. XXVII. 


Directions for M arketing, 


To chooſe Turkies, 


HE ſhortneſs of the ſpur, and the ſmoothneſs 

and blackneſs of the legs, is the certain ſign 
of a cock turkey being young. The feet will alſo 
be limber and moiſt, and the eyes full and bright: 
It will however be very. neceſſary to obſerve, that 
the ſpurs are not cut or ſcraped, in order to de- 
ceive you, which is an artifice too often made uſe of. 
If the turkey be ſtale, the eyes will be ſunk, re 
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the feet dry, The ſame rules will enable you to 
Judge of a hen turkey, with this difference, that 
if ſhe be old, her legs will be rough and red; if 
with egg, the vent will be ſoft and open; but if 


ſhe has no eggs, the vent will be hard and cloſe. 


Cocks and Hens. — 
1F they be ſtale, the vents will be onen; but, 


if freſh, cloſe and hard. The ſpurs of a young 


cock are ſhort; but the ſame precantion muſt here 
be attended to as juſt given in the choice of tur- 
kies. Hens are always beſt when full of eggs, and 
Juſt befcre they begin to lay. The combs and legs 
of an old hen are rough, but ſmooth in a young 
one. The comb of a good capon is very pale, its 


breaſt remarkably fat, and has a e rump and a 
thick belly. 


To chooſe Geeſe. 


THE bill and feet of a young gooſe are yellow, 
with very few hairs upon them; but, if they be 
old, both will look red. The feet will be limber, 
if it be freſh, but ſtiff and dry if ſtale. Green 
geeſe are in ſeaſon from May or June, and till they 
are three months old. A ſtubble gooſe will be in 
good order till it is five or fix months old. Green 
geeſe ſhould be ſcalded before they are picked; 
but ſtubble geeſe ſhould be picked dry. 


To chooſe Ducks. 


IT H E legs of a freſh-killed duck are limber, and 
if it be fat, the belly will be hard and thick; but 


the feet of a ſtale duck are dry and ſtiff. The feet 


of a tame duck are inclining to a duſky yellow, 


and are thick; but thoſe of a wild-duck are ſmaller 
than thoſe _ a tame one, and are of a reddiſh 


colour. Ducklings ſhould be ſcalded before they 
are picked, but ducks ſhould be picked dry. 
Y 4 Pheaſants. 
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Pheaſants. 


PHEASANTS, as well as woodcocks and 
artridges, are not expoſed to ſale in the markets, 
o that all choice is out of the queſtion; but, as 
many of them are ſometimes ſent as preſents to dif- 
ferent families in London, it may not here be im- 
proper to inform the cook, by what means they 
may diſtinguiſh the better from the worſe. The 
cock pheaſant has ſpurs, but the hen has none. 
The ſpurs of a young cock pheaſant are ſhort and 
blunt, or round; but they are long and ſharp 
when he is old. If the vent of the hen be open 
and green, ſhe is ſtale, and when rubbed hard 
with the finger, the ſkin will peel. The vent will 
be ſoſt, if ſhe be with egg. 


Partridges. 

THE legs of partridges will be yellowiſh, and 
the bill of a dark colour, if the birds are young. 
The vent will be firm, if they be freſh; but it will 
look greeniſh, and the ſkin will peel when rubbed 
with the finger, if they be ſtale. The bill will be 
white, and the legs blue, if they are old. 


Woodcocks. 


THESE, being birds of paſſage, are to be pro- 
cured only in the winter. They are beſt about a 
fortnight or three weeks after their firſt appear- 
ance, when they have reſted after their long flight 
over the ocean. If they feel firm and thick, it is 
a proof they are fat and in good condition, The 
vent will alſo be thick and hard, and a vein of fat 
will run by the ſide of the breaſt; but a lean one 
will feel thin in the vent. If the bird be newly 
killed, its feet will be limber, and the head and 
throat clean; but, if it be ſtale, every thing will 
have a contrary appearance. 

To 
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15 8 To chooſe Pigeons. 

PIGEONS, when new, are full and fat at the 
vent, and limber-footed; but if the toes be harſh, 
the vent looſe, open, and green, it is a ſure ſign 
they are ſtale; and the legs will be large and red, 
if old. The tame pigeon 1s generally preferred to 
the wild, and ſhould be large in the body, fat and 
tender; but the wild pigeon is not fo fat. Wood 

igeons are much larger than either wild or tame; 
bet like them in other reſpe&ts. The ſame rules 
will hold good in the choice of other ſmall birds, 
ſuch as plovers, field-fares, larks, &c. 


To chooſe a Hare. 


IF the claws are blunt and rugged, the ears dry 
and tough, and the cleft wide and large, it is a 
ſign that the hare is old; but, if the claws be ſmooth 
and ſharp, the ears tear eaſily, and the cleft in the 
lip is not much ſpread, you may then preſume that 
it is a young one. The body will be (tiff, and the 


fleſh pale, if newly killed; but, if the fleſh be 


turning black, and the body limber, it has every 
appearance of being ſtale. Hares, however, are 
not always conſidered the worſe for being kept till 
they begin to ſmell. The chief diſtinction between 
a hare and a leveret is, that the leveret ſhould 
have a knob, or ſmall bone, near the foot, on its 
fore leg, which a hare has not. A hare ſhould be 
kept, before dreſſing, as long as it will remain 
ſweet, and no longer; for no food can be whole- 
ſome that is in a ſtate of putrefaQtion. 


To chooſe Rabbits. 


THE claws will be very rough and long, and gray 
hairs will be intermixed with the wool, if the rab- 
bit be old; but, in a young one, the wool and 
claws will be ſmooth. The fleſh will look * 

wit 
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with a kind of ſlime upon it, and the body limber, 
if it be ſtale; but, if the body be ſtiff, and the 
fleſh white and dry, you may conclude it is freſh. 


To chooſe Beef. 


IF the meat of ox-beef be young, it will have a 
fine, fmooth, open grain, a pleaſing carnation red 
colour, and will feel tender. The fat ſhould look 
rather white than yellow; for the meat is ſeldom 
good, when the fat is of a deep yellow. The ſuet 
fhould alſo be perfectly white. In order properly 
to diſtinguiſh between ox, cow, and bull-beef, take 
the following rules. The grain of cow-beef is 
cloſer, and the fat whiter, than that of ox-beef; 

but the lean is not of ſo bright a red. The grain of 
bull-beef is {till cloſer, the fat hard and ſkinny, the 
lean of a deep red, and gives a ſtrong and rank 
ſcent; but ox-beef 1s the reverſe of all this. 


To chooſe Mutton. 


' SQUEEZE the fleſh with your finger and 
thumb, and if it be young, it will feel tender; but, 
if it be old, it will feel hard, be wrinkled, and the 
fat will be fibrous and clammy. The fleſh of ewe- 
mutton 1s paler than that of the wether, and the 

rain cloſer. The grain of ram-mutton is likewiſe 


clofer, the fleſh of a deep red, and the fat ſpongy. 


To chooſe Lamb. 


'T HAT is good lamb, in which the eyes appear 
brig ht and full in the head; but if they be ſunk 
_ wrinkled, it is a fign it is ſtale. Another 
method of judging is, if the vein in the neck of the 
fore-quarter appears of a fine blue colour, it is 
freſh; but if green or yellow, it is undoubtedly 
ſtale. If you find a faint diſagreeable ſcent from 
the kidney in the hind quarter, or if the knuckle 


feels 
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feels limber on your touching it with your agen; 
you may conclude it is not good. 


To chooſe Veal. 


THE fillet of a cow calf is generally preferred 
to that of a bull. The eyes will appear plump, if 
the head be freſh; but they will be ſunk and wrink- 
led, if ſtale. If the vein in the ſhoulder be not 
of a bright red, the meat is ſtale, and if there be 
any green or yellow ſpots, you may then conclude 
it is very bad. A good neck and breaſt wlll be 
white and dry; but if they be clammy, and look 
green or yellow at the upper end, have nothing to 
do with them. The kidney in the loin is ſooneſt 

apt to be infected, and if it be ſtale, it will be ſoft 
and ſlimy. If the leg be white and firm, you may 
conclude it is good; but you may be aſſured it is 
bad, if the fleſh be flabby. 


To chooſe Pork. 


THE lean of young pork, on being pinched 
with the finger and thumb, will break, and the 
ſkin dent. If the rind be thick, rough, and can- 
not be eaſily impreſſed with the finger, it is old. 
When it is freſh, the fleſh will be cool and ſmooth; 
but 'if it be clammy, it is tainted, and in this caſe, 
the knuckle is always the worſt, - What is called 
meaſly pork is very unwholeſome to eat; but this 
may be eaſily diſcovered by the fat being full of 
little kernels, which in good pork is never the 
caſe, 


— 


To chooſe Bacon, 
THE fat of good bacon will feel firm, and have 
a red tinge, and the lean will be of a good colour, 


and ſtick cloſe to the bone; but if there be any 
yellow 
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yellow ſtreaks in the lean, it either is or will be vi 
ſoon ruſty. When bacon is young, the rind i: 
thin, but thick when it is old. 


To chooſe Hams. 


* STICK a knife under the bone of the ham, 
and on ſmelling at the knife, if the ham be good, 
it will have a pleaſant flavour; but rejeR it as a bad 
one, if it be daubed and ſmeared, and has a diſa- 


greeable ſcent. Hams ſhort in the hock generally 
turn out the beſt, 


To chooſe Braun. 


1TH E rind of oung brawn will feel moderately 
tender; but it will be thick and hard if old. The 


rind and fat of barrow and ſow brawn are very 
tender. 


To chooſe Veniſon. 

THE fat of veniſon muſt generally direct your 
choice of it. If the fat be thick, bright, and clear, 
the cleft ſmooth and cloſe, it is young; but you 
may be aſſured it is old, if the cleft is very wide 
and tough. The haunches and ſhoulders are the 
places veniſon will firſt change at: therefore, in 
order to judge of its ſweetneſs, run a knife into 
thoſe parts, and the newneſs or ſtaleneſs will be 
diſcovered by its ſweet or rank ſcent. You may be 
ſure it is tainted, if it looks greeniſh, or is inclined 
to have a very black appearance. Veniſon, like 
hares, is often kept till it acquires a rank ſmell, and 
has what the French call the haut got; but it is 


not generally liked in that ſtate, nor can it be 
wholeſome. 


To 
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To chooſe Eggs. 

PUT the greater end of the egg to your tongue, 
and if it feels warm, it is new; but if cold, it is 
ſtale; and according to the degree of heat or cold 
there is in the egg, you will judge of its ſtaleneſe 
or newneſs. Another method is, to hold it up 
againſt the ſun ora candle, and if the yolk appears 
round, and the white clear and fair, it is a mark 
of its goodneſs ; but if the yalk be broken, and the 
white cloudy or muddy, the egg is a bad one. Some 
people, in order to try the goodneſs of an egg. 
put it into a pan of cold water: in this caſe, the 
freſher the egg is, the ſooner it will ſink to the 
bottom ; but if it be addled or rotten, it will ſwim 
on the ſurface of the water. The beſt method to 
preſerve eggs is to keep them in meal or bran; 
though ſome place them in wood aſhes with their 
ſmall ends downwards. When neceſſity obliges 

ou to keep them for any conſiderable time, -the 

eſt way is to bury them in ſalt, which will preſerve 
them in almoſt any climate; but the ſooner an egg 
is uſed, the better. | 


To chooſe Butter. 


GREAT precaution is neceſſary in the pur- 
chaſing of this article in order not to be deceived. 
Do not truſt to the taſte the ſeller gives you, as 
they will frequently give you to taſte of one lump, 
and ſell another of inferior quality. If you buy 
ſalt butter, put a knife into it, and apply it to your 
noſe, when the fmell will direct you much better 
than the taſte. If the butter be in a caſk, have it 
unhooped, and thruſt in your knife, between the 
ſtaves, into the middle of it; for, by the artful 
mode of package, and the ingenuity of thoſe who 
ſend it from the country, the middle of the caſk is 

| frequently 
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frequently a different ſort from that put at the top 
of it. 


To chooſe Cheeſe. 
I N the purchaſing of this article, pay particulat 


attention to the coat or rind. If the cheeſe be old, 


and has a rough and ragged coat, or dry at top, 
you may expect to find little worms or mites in it. 
If it be moiſt, ſpongy, or full of holes, it probably 
is maggotty. Wherever you ſee any periſhed 
places on the outſide, obſerve to probe the bottom 
of them; for, though the hole in the coat may be 
but ſmall, it may be of conſiderable dimenſions 
within the cheeſe. 


To chooſe Salmon. 


BEFORE we proceed to give directions for 
chooſing a ſalmon, it may not be improper to make 
a few obſervations on the choice of fiſh in general; 
In order to know whether they be freſh or ſtale, 
take notice of the colour of the gills, which ſhould 
be of a lively red; whether they are hard or eaſily 
to be opened; the projection or indention of their 
eyes, the ſtiffneſs or limberneſs of their fins, and 
by the ſcent from their gills, We now proceed to 
the choice of the ſalmon, Its fleſh, when new, 
is of a fine red, and particularly ſo at the gills. 


The ſcales ſhould be bright, and the fiſh very ſtiff. 


The ſpring is the proper ſeaſon for the ſalmon, 


which 1 is of a fine, rich, and pleaſant flavour. 


1 chooſe a Turbot. 


THIS fiſh will be thick and plump, if good, and 
the belly of a yellowiſh white; but, if they appear 
thin and blueiſh, they are bad. This fiſh is in ſea- 


ſon during the greateſt part of the ſummer, and is 


in high elimation. B 
To 


N 


To chooſe Trout. 


THE beſt ſort of this beautiful and excellent 
freſh-water fiſh are red and yellow. The females, 
which are moſt in eſteem, are diſtinguiſhed by hav- 
ing a ſmaller head, and deeper body, than the male. 
They are in high perfeRtion the latter end of june, 
and their freſhneſs may be aſcertained by the gene- 
ral rules we have given in the article of ſalmon. 


To chooſe Cod. 


A COD ſhould be very thick at the neck, and, if 
it be perfectly fine and freſh, the fleſh will be white 
and firm, and of a bright clear colour, with red 
gills. When they are ſtale they will appear flabby, 
and will not retain their proper flavour. From 
Chriſtmas to Lady-day is their proper ſeaſon, 


To chooſe Tench. 


TENCH ſhould be dreſſed alive, in order to 
be eaten in perfection; but, if they be dead, ex- 


amine the gills, which ſhould be red, and hard to 


open. If freſh, the eyes will be bright, and the 
body firm and tiff. They are generally covered 
with a kind of ſlimy matter, which, if clear and 
bright, is a proof of their being good. Rubbing 
them with a little ſalt will pally remove this my 
matter. 


To chooſe Soles. 


WHEN ſoles are good, they are thick and firm, 
and the belly of a fine cream colour; but if they 
are flabby, or incline to a blueiſh white, they, are 


not good, Midſummer 1s the proper ſeaſon” for 
this fiſh. 


To 
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To chooſe Flounders. 
WHEN theſe fiſh are freſh and fine, they are 


_ Riff, their eyes bright and full, and their bodies 


thick. They are inhabitants of both ſalt and freſh 


water, and ſhould be dreſſed as ſoon as poſſible 
after they are dead. 


To chooſe Eels. 
THE Thames filver eel is generally eſteemed 


the beſt, and the worſt are brought by the Dutch, 


and fold at Billingſgate market. They ſhould be 
dreſſed alive, and are in ſeaſon all the year, except- 
ing the very hot ſummer months. 


To chooſe Smelts. 


IF ſmelts be freſh, they will be of a fine filver 
bue, very firm, and have a peculiarly ſtrong ſmell, 
greatly reſembling that of a pared cucumber. 


To chooſe Skate. 


WHEN this fiſh is perfectly good and ſweet, 
the fleſh will look exceedingly white, and be thick 
and firm. This fiſh bas a peculiar inconvenience, 
which is, if it be too freſh, it will eat very tough; 
and, if ſtale, they have a ſtrong and diſagreeable 
ſcent. Some res! . is therefore neceſſary to 
know the proper time of drefling them. 


To chooſe Sturgeon. 
THE fleſh of this fiſh is very white, and has a 


few blue veins, the grain even, the ſkin tender, 


good- coloured, and ſoſt. All the veins and griſtles 


ſhould: be blue; for when they are brown and yel- 
low, the ſkin harſh, tough, and dry, the fiſh is not 
good. When in perfection it has a pleaſant ſmell, 
but a very diſagreeable one when it is bad. It 
ſhould alſo cut firm without crumbling. The females 

are 
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are as full of row as a carp, which is taken out, and 
ſpread upon a table, beat flat, and ſprinkled with 
ſalt; it is then dried in the air and ſun, and after- 
wards in ovens. It ſhould be of a reddiſh-brown 
colour, and very dry. This is eaten with oil and 
vinegar, and is called Caviare, 


To cheeſe Oyſters. 


OF the various ſpecies of oyſters, thoſe called 


the native Milton are the moſt eſteemed, they be- 
ing the fatteſt and whiteſt; but ſome preſer the 
' Colcheſter, Pyfleet, and Milford oyſters. When 
they are alive, and in full vigour, they will cloſe 
faſt upon the knife on opening, and let go as ſoon 
as they are wounded in the body. 


To chooſe Lobſters. 


THE tail of a lobſter will be ſtiff, and pull up 


with a ſpring, if it be freſh; but, if it be ſtale, the 
tail will be flabby, and have no ſpring in it. This 
rule, however, concerns lobſters that are boiled; 
but it is more adviſeable to buy them alive, and 
boil them yourſelf, taking care that they are not 
ſpent by too long keeping. If they have not been 
long taken, the claws will have a quick and ſtrong 
motion on ſqueezing the eyes, and the heavieſt are 
eſteemed the beſt. The cock lobſter is known by 


the narrow back part of his tail. The two upper- 


moſt fins within his tail are ſtiff and hard; but thoſe 
of the hen are ſoft, and the tail broader. The 
male, though generally ſmaller than the female, 
has the higher flavour, the fleſh is firmer, and the 
body of a redder colour, when boiled. 


To chooſe Prawns and Shrimps. 


WHEN theſe fiſh are in perfection, they afford 


an excellent ſcent, are very firm, with the tails 
turning ſtifly inwards. They have a very bright 
Z | colour 
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colour when freſh; but when ſtale their tails grow 
limber, the brightneſs of their colour goes off, and 
they become pale and clammy. 


To chooſe Herrings. 


IT HE gills will be of a fine red, and the whole 
fiſh ſtiff and very bright, if they be freſh; but if 
the gills be of a faint colour, and the fiſh limber 
and wrinkled, you may be aſſured they are ſtale. 
Pickled herrings when good are fat, fleſhy, and 
white; and red herrings, if good, will be large, 
firm, and dry. The latter ſhould be full of row or 
melt, and the outſides of a fine yellow. Thoſe 
that have the ſkin or ſcales wrinkled on the back, 
will turn out preferable to thoſe whoſe ſcales are 
very broad, the diſtindtion between which is ſuffi- 
ciently obvious. 
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The Preparation of Made Wines. 
To make Smyrna Raiſin Wine. 


O an hundred pounds of raiſins put twenty- 

four gallons of water, let it ſtand about four- 

teen days, and then put it into your caſk. After 

it has continued there ſix months, put a gallon of 
brandy to it, and bottle it as ſoon as it is fine. 


Common Raiſin Wine. 
PUT two hundred weight of raiſins, ſtalks and 
all, into a hogſhead. Having filled the caſk with 
water, let the raifins ſteep a fortnight; but obſerve 
MY > to 
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to ſtir them every day. Then pour off all the 
liquor, and preſs the fruit. Put both liquors to- 
gether in a nice clean veſſel, juſt big enough to 
hold it; for it muſt be full. Let it ſtand till it is 
done hiſſing, or making the leaſt noiſe. Then ſtop 
it cloſe, and let it ſtand fix months. You may then 
peg it, and if you find it quite clear, rack it off 
into another veſſel, ſtop it cloſe, and let it ſtand 
three months longer. Then bottle it, and rack it 
off into a decanter when you ule it. 


Red Currant Wine. 


O muſt gather your currants when they 

are full ripe, and chooſe a fine dry day for that 
purpoſe. Strip them, put them into a large pan, 
and bruiſe them with a wooden peſtle. Let them 
ſtand in a tub twenty-four hours to ferment, then 
run it through a hair ſieve, but do not let your 
hand touch the Iiquor. To every gallon of this 
liquor put two pounds and a half of white ſugar, 
ſtir it well together, and put it into your veſſel. 
To every fix gallons, put in a quart of brandy, 
and let it ſtand fix weeks. If it be then fine, bot- 
tle it: if it be not, draw it off as clear as you can 
into another veſſel, or large bottles, and put it 
into ſmall bottles in a fortnight. 


Grape Wine; 


BRUISE the grapes, and to every gallon of 
ripe grapes put a gallon of ſoft water. Let them 
ſtand a week without ſtirring, and then draw the 
liquor off fine. To every gallon of wine, put three 
pounds of lump ſugar. Put it into a veſſel; but 
do not ſtop it till it has done hiſſing. Then ſtop 
it cloſe, and it will be fit to bottle in fix months. 


Orange Wine. 


PUT into fix gallons of ſpring water twelve 
pounds of the beſt powdered ſugar, with the w_ 
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of eight or ten eggs well beaten. Boil it three 
quarters of an hour; and when cold, put into it 
ſix ſpoonfuls of yeaſt, and the juice of twelve le- 
mons, which, being pared, muſt ſtand with two 
pounds of white ſugar in a tankard. In the morn- 
ing, ſkim off the top, and then put it into the 
water. Then add the juice and rinds of fifty 
oranges, but not the white part of the rinds, and 
let it work all together two days and two nights, 
Then put to it two quarts of Rheniſh or white 
wine, and put it into your caſk. | 
Orange Wine with Raiſins, 

PICK and chop ſmall thirty pounds of good 
Malaga raiſins. Then take twenty large Seville 
oranges, ten of which you muſt pare as thin as for 
preſerving, Boil about eight gallons-of ſoft water 
till a third be waſted, let it cool a little, and then 
put five gallons of it hot upon your raiſins and 
orange peel. Stir it well together, cover it up, 
and when it is cold, let it ſtand five days, ſtirring 
it once or twice a day. Then paſs it through a 
hair fieve, and with a ſpoon prels it as dry as you 
can. Put it in a caſk that will juſt hold it, and 
put to it the rind of the other ten oranges, cut as 
thin as the firſt, Then make a ſyrup of the juice 
of twenty oranges, with a pound of white ſugar, 
ſtir it well together, and ſtop it cloſe. This muſt 
be done the day before you tun it up. Let it 
ſtand two months to clear, and then bottle it up, 
and it will keep good three years. | 


Elder Wine. 


THESE berries muſt be picked when they 
are full ripe, and on a dry day. Put them into 
a ſtone jar, and ſet them in the oven, or in a ket- 
tle of boiling water, till the jar is hot through. 
Then take them out, and ſtrain them through a 
coarſe 
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coarſe cloth, wringing the berries. Put the juice 
into a clean kettle, and to every quart of juice 
put a pound of fine Liſbon ſugar. Let it boil, and 
{kim it well. When it is clear and fine, pour it 
into a jar. As ſoon as it is cold, cover it cloſe, 
and keep it till you make raiſin wine. Then, 
when you tun your wine, to every gallon of wine, 
put half a pint of the elder ſyrup. 


Elder Flower Wine, in Imitation of Frontiniac. 


PUT twelve pounds of white ſugar, and fix 
pounds of raiſins of the ſun chopped, to fix gal- 
lons of ſpring water, and let them boil one hour. 
Then take the flower of elders that are falling, and 
rub them off to the quantity of half a peck. When 
the liquor is cold, put them in; and, the next 
day, put in the juice of three lemons, and four 
ſpoonfuls of good ale yeaſt. Let it ſtand covered 
two days, then ſtrain it off, and put it in a veſſel 
fit for it. To every gallon of vine put a pint 
of Rheniſh, and put your bung lightly on for a 
fortnight: then ſtop it down cloſe, let it ſtand ſix 
months, and bottle it off, if it be then fine. 


Mead Wines. 


THERE being ſeveral ſorts of mead wines, 
it will be neceſſary to mention three of them ſe- 
parately. White or Sack Mead is made in the fol- 
lowing manner. Put a gallon of the beſt honey 
to every five gallons of water. Set it on the fire, 
and boil it well one hour, remembering to ſkim it 
well. Then take it off the fire, and ſet it by to 
cool, Take two or three races of ginger, a ſtick 
of cinnamon, and two nutmegs. Bruiſe theſe a 
little, put them into a Holland bag, and let them 
ſtand in the hot liquor till it is nearly cold, Then 
put as much ale yeaſt to it as will make it work, 
keep it ina warm place, as they do ale, and when 
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it has worked well, put it into a caſk that will juſt 
hold it. In two or three months you may bottle 
it off: cork it well, and keep it for uſe. 


Walnut Mead. 


PUT feven pounds of honey to every two 
gallons of water, and boil it three quarters of an 
hour. To every gallon of liquor put about twenty- 
four walnut leaves, pour your liquor boiling hot 
over them, and let it ſtand all night. Then take 
out the leaves, and pour in a cupful of yeaſt. Let 
it work two or three days, and then make it up. 
After it has ſtood three manths, bottle it, cork it 
tight, and keep it for uſe, 


- Cowſlip Mead. 

PUT twenty-four pounds of the beſt honey to 
ten gallons of water, and boil it till near one gal- 
lon is waſted, obſerving to ſkim it well. Cut ten 
lemons in halves, and put them to three quarts of 
the hot liquor. Put the reſt of the liquor into 
a tub, with five pecks of cowſlips, and let them 
ſtand all night. Then put in the liquor, with the 
lemons, fix large ſpoonfuls of good ale yeaſt, and 
a handful of ſweetbrier. Stir them all well toge- 
ther, and let them work three or four days. Then 
ſtrain the liquor from the ingredients, and put it 
into a caſk, Let it ſtand fix months, and then 
bottle it for uſe. | 


Gooſeberry Wine, 


GOOSEBERRIES for this purpoſe muſt be 
gathered when they are half ripe, and in dry 
weather. Pick the fineſt, and bruiſe a peck in a 
tub with a wooden mallet. Then take a horſe-hair 
cloth, and preſs them as much as poſſible, without 
breaking the feeds. When you have preſſed out 
all the juice, to every gallon of gooſeberries put 
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three pounds of fine dry powder ſugar, and ſtir it 
all together till the ſugar is diſſolved. Then put 
it into a veſſel juſt big enough to hold it. If it 
be ten or twelve gallons, let it ſtand a fortnight; 
if a twenty-gallon caſk, five weeks. Set it in a 
cool place, then draw it off from the lees, clear the 
veſſel of the lees, and pour in the liquor clear again. 
If it be a ten-gallon caſk, let it ſtand three months; 


and if a twenty-gallon, four months. Then bot. 
tle off, as before directed. 


Mountain Wine. 


PICK all the ſtalks out of ſome fine Malaga 
raiſins, chop them very ſmall, and put ten pounds 
of them to every two gallons of ſpring water. Let 
them ſteep three weeks, ſtirring them frequently 
during that time. Then ſqueeze out the liquor, 
and put it into a veſſel that will juſt hold it, but 
do not ſtop it till it bas done hiſſing. Then bung 
it up cloſe, and it will be fit for uſe in about 'fix 
months, | | 


Cherry Wine. 


GATHER your cherries when they are full 
ripe, pull them off the ſtalks, and preſs them 
through a hair-fieve. Put two pounds of lump 
ſugar finely beaten to every gallon of liquor. Stir 


it together, and put it into a veſſel juſt big 


enough to hold it. When it has done working 
and making a noiſe, ſtop it cloſe for three months, 
and then bottle it off for uſe. 


Black Cherry Brandy. | 


PROCURE eight pounds of the fineſt black 
moroon cherries, and eight pounds of ſmall black 
cherries. Pick them, and bruiſe them in a mor- 
tar, or you may uſe them whole, if you pleaſe. 
Put them into a caſk, and pour fix gallons of 
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brandy over them. Put in two pounds of loaf 
ſugar broken to pieces, a quart of ſack, ſtir all 
well together, and let it ſtand two months. Then 
draw it off into pint bottles, cork it tight, and 
keep it for uſe. It is much finer when made with 
Morella cherries. 


Birch Wine. 

THE proper ſeaſon for extracting the liquor 
from the birch tree is the beginning of March, 
while the ſap is riſing, and before the leaves ſhoot 
out; for when the ſap is come forward, and the 
leaves appear, the juice being long digeſted in the 
bark, grows thick and coloured, which before was 
thin and clear. The method of extratting the juice 
is by boring holes in the body of the tree, and 
putting in foſſets, which are commonly made of 
the branches of elder, the pith being taken out. 
You may, wichout hurting the tree, if it be large, 
tap it in ſeveral places, four or five at a time; 
and by thoſe means procure from different trees 
ſeveral gallons every day. If you have not enough 
in one day, the bottles in which it drops muſt be 
corked cloſe, and roſined or waxed. At any rate, 
however, make uſe of it as ſoon as you can, Take 
the ſap and buil it as long as any ſcum riſes, ſkim- 
ming it all the time. To every gallon of liquor 
put four pounds of good ſugar, and the thin peel 
of a lemon. Boil it afterwards half an hour, 
{kimming it well. Then pour it into a clean tub, 
and when it is almoſt cold, ſet it to work with 
yeaſt ſpread upon a toaſt. Let it ſtand five or 
ſix days, ſtirring it often. Then take a caſk juſt 
big enough to hold the liquor. Fire a large match 
dipped in brimſtone, throw it into the caſk, and 
ſtop it cloſe till the match is extinguiſhed. Tun 
your wine, and lay the bung on lightly, till you 
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find it has done working. Stop it cloſe, keep it 
three months, and then bottle it for uſe. 


Apricot Wine. 

HAVING boiled fix pounds of loaf ſugar in 
fix quarts of water, and ſkimmed. it well, put in 
twelve pounds of apricots pared and ſtoned, and 
boil them till they are tender. Then ſtrain the 
liquor from the apricots, put it into a ſtone bot. 
tle, and bottle it as ſoon as it is fine. Cork it well, 
and keep it in a cool cellar for uſe. 


Balm Wine. 


BOIL twenty pounds of lump ſugar in four 
gallons and a half of water one hour gently, and put 
it into a tub to cool. Bruiſe two pounds of the 
tops of green balm, and put them into a barrel 
with a little new yeaſt, and when the liquor is 
nearly cold pour it on the balm. Stir it well 
together, and let it ſtand twenty-four hours, 
ſtirring it frequently. Then bung it up, and let 
it ſtand fix weeks. Then bottle it off, put a lump 
of ſugar into each bottle, cork it tight, and the 
longer it is kept, the better it will be. 


Quince Wine. 


QUINCES for this purpoſe muſt be gathered 
when dry and full ripe, Wipe twenty large quin— 
ces clean with a coarſe cloth, and grate them with 
a large grater or raſp as near the core as you can, 
but none of the core. Boil a gallon of ſpring 
water; throw in your quinces, and let them boll 
ſoftly a quarter of an hour. 'Then ſtrain them 
well into an earthen pin, on two pounds of double- 
refined ſugar. Pare two large lemons, throw in 
the peel, and ſqueeze the juice through a ſieve, 
and ſtir it about till it be quite cool. Then toaſt 
a very thin piece of bread very brown, rub a * 
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tle yeaſt on it, and let it ſtand cloſe covered 
twenty-four hours. Then take out the toaſt and 


lemon-peel, put the liquor up in a keg, keep it 


three months, and then bottle it. If you make a 
twenty-gallon caſk, let it ſtand fix months before 
you bottle it. When you ſtrain your quinces, you 
muſt wring them hard in a coarſe cloth. 


Raſpberry Wine. 


BRUISE ſome fine raſpberries with the back 
of a ſpoon, then ſtrain them through a flannel bag 
into a ſtone jar. To each quart of juice put a 
pound of double-refined ſugar, ſtir it well together, 
and cover it cloſe. Let it ſtand three days, and 
then pour it off clear. To a quart of juice, put 
two quarts of white wine; then bottle it off, and 
it will be fit to drink in a week. 


 Raſhberry Brandy. 


PICK two gallons of raſpberries clean from the 
ſtalks, bruiſe them with your hands, and put them 
into a caſk, Put to them eight gallons of good 
brandy, two pounds of loaf ſugar finely beaten, 
and a quart of ſack. Stir all well up together, and 
let it ſtand a month. Then draw it off clear into 
another caſk, and when it is fine, bottle it; cork 
the bottles well, and keep it for uſe. 


Orange Shrub, 


TAKE twenty gallons of water, and break into 
it, in ſmall pieces, one hundred pounds of loaf ſugar. 
Boil it till the ſugar be melted, ſkim it well, and put 
it in a tub to cool. When cold, put it into a caſk, 
with thirty gallons of good Jamaica rum, and fif- 
teen gallons of orange juice; but mind to ſtrain all 


the ſeeds out of the juice. Mix them well toge- 


ther, then beat up the whites of ſix eggs very well, 


ſtir them well in, let it ſtand a week to fine, go 
then 
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then draw it off for uſe. The ſame rules will hold 
good for the making of any quantity you pleaſe. 


Dam ſon Wine. 


HAVING gathered your damſons on a fine day, 
and when they are ripe, weigh them, and bruiſe 
them. Put them into a ſtone ſtein that has a cock 
in it, and to ſixteen pounds of fruit boil two gal- 
lons of water, Skim it, pour it over the fruit 
ſcalding hot, and let it ſtand two days. Then 
draw it off, and put it into a veſſel], and to ever 
two gallons of liquor put five pounds of fine ſugar. 
Fill up the veſſel, and ſtop it cloſe. Keep it in a 
cool cellar for twelve months, then bottle it, and 
put a ſmall lump of ſugar into each bottle. Cork 


them well, and it will be fit for uſe in two months 
after. 


Cowſlip, or Clary Wine. | 


PUT twelve pounds of ſugar, the juice of ſix 
lemons, and the whites of four eggs well beaten, 
into fix gallons of water. Let it boil half an hour, 
and {kim it well. Take a peck of cowſlips, (if they 
be dry, half a peck will do) and put them into a 
tub with the thin peelings of fix lemons. Then pour 
on the boiling liquor, and ſtir them about. When 
almoſt cold, put in a thin toaſt, baked dry, and 
rubbed with yeaſt, and let it ſtand two or three 
days to work. If you put in, before you tun it, 
fix ounces of ſyrup of citron, or lemons, with a 
quart of Rheniſh wine, it will be a good addition, 
The third day'ſtrain it off, and ſqueeze the cow- 
flips through a coarſe cloth; then ſtrain it through 
a flannel bag, and tun it up. Lay the bung looſe 
two or three days, to ſee if it works; and, if it 
does not, bung it down tight, let it ſtand three 
months, and then bottle it for uſe. 

| Turnip 
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Turnip Wine, 


PARE, lice, and put a good many turnips into 
a cyder preſs, and preſs out all the juice. Put three 
pounds of lump ſugar to every gallon of juice, put 
your juice into a veſſel juſt big enough to hold it, 
with half a pint of brandy to every gallon of juice. 
Lay ſomething over the bung for a week, to ſee if it 
works. As ſoon as it has done working, ſtop it 
cloſe for three months, and draw it off into another 
veſſel. When it is fine, bottle it off, 


Blackberry Wine. 


PUT your berries when full ripe into a veſſel of 
wood or ſtone, with a ſpicket in it, and pour upon 
them as much boiling water as will juſt appear upon 
the top of them. As ſoon as it is cool enough to 
permit you to put your hand in, bruiſe them till 
all the berries are broken. Let them ſtand, cloſe 
covered, till the berries are well wrought up to the 
top, which is uſually in three or four days. Then 
draw off the clear juice into another veſſel, and 
add to every ten quarts of the liquor one pound of 
moiſt ſugar. Stir it well in, and let it ſtand to work 
in another veſſel, like the firſt, a week or ten days. 


Then draw it off at the ſpicket, through a jelly 


bag, into a large veſſel, Take four ounces of 
iſinglaſs, ſteep it twelve hours in a pint of white 
wine, and then boil it till it is diſſolved over a flow 
fire. Then take a gallon of your blackberry juice, 
put in the iſinglaſs, give it a boil, and put it hot to 


the reſt. Put it into a veſſel, ſtop it up cloſe till 


it has purged and ſettled; then bottle it, cork it 


tight, put it into a cool cellar, and it will be fit to 
drink in three months, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, 'XXIX. 
The Preparation of Cordial Waters. 


Cordial Poppy Water. 


B we proceed to the preparation of © cor- 
dial waters, it may not be amiſs to premiſe 
a few particulars. If you make uſe of a limbec, be 
careful to fill the top with cold water, when you ſet 
it on, make a paſte of flour and cold water, and 
cloſe the bottom of your ſtill with it. Be particu- 
larly careful not to let your fire be ſo hot as to en- 
danger its boiling over, as that will weaken the 
ſpirit of your water. The water on the top of your 
ſtill ſhould be frequently changed, and never ſuf- 
fered to be ſcalding hot, which will prevent your 
ſtill dropping gradually. If you uſe a hot ſtill, 
when you put on the top, dip a cloth in white lead 
and oil mixed together, and lay it well over the 
edges of your ſtill, and a coarſe cloth over the top. 
Make a flow fire under it, but mind and keep it 
very clear; and when your cloth is dry, dip it in 
cold water, and lay it on again. If your ſtill be 
very hot, wet another cloth, and lay it round the 
top. When you uſe a worm-ſtill, keep your tub 
full to the top with water, and change it often, to 
prevent its growing hot. When the young prac- 
titioner has ſtrongly fixed theſe preliminaries in his 
mind, he may then proceed to the preparation of 
Cordial Poppy Water, and the other articles men- 
tioned in this chapter. Put a peck of poppies, and 
two gallons of very good brandy, into a wide- 
mouthed glaſs, and let them ſtand forty-eight hours. 
Then ſtrain out the poppies, take a pound of fi 
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fins of the ſun ſtoned, an ounce of coriander ſeeds; 
and an ounce of liquorice ſliced. Bruiſe them all 
together, and put them into the brandy, with a 
pound of good powder ſugar, Let them ſtand four 
or eight weeks, ſhaking it every day, and then 
ſtrain it off and bottle it cloſe for uſe. 


To make Milk Vater. 


TAKE of rue, carduus, and wormwood, each 
two large handfuls; four handfuls of mint, as much 
balm, and as much angelica. Cut theſe a little, 
and put them into a cold ſtill, and put to them three 
quarts of milk. Let your fire be quick till your 
ſtill drops, and then ſlacken it. You may draw off 


two quarts: the firſt quart will keep all the year. 


Another Method, 
TAKE of each of the following herbs three 


handfuls: fumitory, endive, agrimony, water creſ- 


ſes, white nettles, elder-flowers, balm, bank-creſ- 
ſes, and ſage; of eyebright, brook-lime, and celen- 
dine, each two handfuls; of the roſes of yellow 
dock, red madder, fennel, horſe-radiſh, and li- 
quorice, each three ounces; one pound of ſtoned 
raiſins; nutmeg ſliced, winter-bark, turmerick, 
galingal, of each two drams; carraway and fen- 
nel ſeed three ounces; and one gallon of milk. 
Diſtil all with a gentle fire-in one day. 


To make Walnut Water. 


BRUISE apeck of fine green walnuts in a large 
mortar, put them into a pan with a handful of 
balm bruiſed, put to them two quarts of good 
French brandy, cover them cloſe, and let them lic 
three days. The next day diſtil them in a cold 
ſtill. You may, in the courſe of one day, draw 
three quarts from this quantity. 1 
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To make Aqua Mirabilis. 


TAKE cloves, mace, nutmeg, cinnamon, ga- 
lingal, cubebs, and cardamums, of each four 
drams; put to them two pints of the juice of celen- 
dine, one pint of the juice of ſpearmint; the juice 
of balm, flowers of melilot, cowſlip, roſemary, 
borrage, bugloſs, and marygolds, of each fix drams; 
ſeeds of carraway, coriander, and fennel], of each 
four drams; four quarts of the beſt ſack, and two 
quarts of white wine; the ſtrongeſt brandy, ange- 
lica water, and roſe-water, of each a quart. Bruiſe 
the ſpices and ſeeds, and ſteep them with the herbs 
and flowers in their juices, waters, ſack, white 
wine and brandy, all night. In the morning, diſtil 
it in a common ſtill paſted up; and from this 
quantity you may draw off two gallons at leaſt. 
Sweeten it to your taſte with ſugar-candy, bottle it 
up, and keep it in a cool place. 


To make Treacle Water. 


TAKE four pounds of the juice of green wal- 
nuts; balm, marygold, rue, and carduus, of each 
three pounds; half a pound of roots of butter bur; 
one pound of roots of burdock; angelica and maſ- 
tic wort, of each half a pound; leaves of ſcordium 
fix handfuls; Venice treacle and mithridates, of 
each half a pound; old Canary wine two pounds; 
white wine vinegar, fix pounds; and juice of lemon, 
the ſame quantity. Diſtil this in an alembic. 


Lady Monmouth's Treacle Water. 


TAKE three ounces of hartſhorn ſhaved, and 
boiled in borrage water, or ſuccory, wood-ſorrel, 
or reſpice water, or three pints of any of theſe 
waters boiled to a jelly. Put the jelly and hartſ- 
horn both into the ſtill, and add a pint/ more of theſe. 
waters. When you put it into the ſtil}, take the 
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roots of elecampane, gentian, cypreſs, tuninſal, 
of each an ounce; ſorrel roots two ounces, bleſſed 
_ thiſtle, called carduus, and angelica, each one 
ounce; balm, ſweet marjoram, and burnet, half a 
. handful of each; lily-comvally flowers, borrage, 
* bugloſs, roſemary, and marygold flowers, of each 
two ounces; citron rinds, carduus ſeeds, alker- 
mes berries, and cochineal, of each an ounce. 
Prepare all theſe ſimples thus: Gather the flowers 
as they come in ſeaſon, and put them in glaſſes 
with a large mouth. Put with them as much ſack 
as will cover them, and tie up the glaſſes cloſe with 
bladders wet in the ſack, with a cork and leather 
upon that, adding more flowers and ſack, till you 
have a proper quantity, Put cochineal into a pint 
bottle, with half a pint of ſack, and tie it up cloſe 
with a bladder under the cork, and another on the 
top, wet with ſack. Then cover it up cloſe with lea- 
ther, and bury it, ſtanding upright in a bed of hot 
horſe- dung, nine or ten days. Then look at it, and 
if it be diſſolved, take it out of the dung; but do not 
open it till you diſtil. Slice all the roots, beat the 
ſeeds and berries, and put them into another glaſs. 
Put no more ſack among them than neceſſary ; and 
when you intend to diſti], take a pound of the belt 
Venice treacle, and diſſolve it in fix pints of the 
beſt white wine, and three of red roſe water. Put 


all the ingredients together, ſtir them, and diſtil 


them in a glaſs ſtill. 
| To make Angelica Water, 


WASH eight handfuls of the leaves of ange- 
lica, cut them, and lay them on a table to dry. As 
ſoon as they are dry, put them into an earthen pot, 
and put to them four quarts of ſtrong wine lees. 
Let it ſtand twenty-four hours, but ſtir it twice in 
that time. Then put it into a warm ſtill, or alem- 
| bic, and draw it off. Cover your bottles with a 
paper, and prick holes in them, and let them 1 
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thus two or three days. Then mix all together, 
and ſweeten it; and when it is ſettled, bottle it up, 
and ſtop it cloſe. 


To make Fever Water, 


TAKE ten green walnuts, two ounces of carduus 
ſeeds and marygold flowers, and three ounces of 
Virginia ſnake-root; carduus water and poppy 
water, one quart of each, and one ounce of hartſ- 
horn. Slice the walnuts, and ſteep all in the waters 
a fortnight. Then add to it half an ounce of Lon- 
don treacle, and diſtil the whole in an alembic 
paſted up. 


Piedmont Water, 


BEAT up a pound of all-ſpice in a mortar, 
and put it to two gallons of brandy, and the ſame 
quantity of water. Let it ſtand all night, and then 
draw it off in a worm-ſtill. 


Red Roſe-bud Water. 


TAKE four gallons of roſes, and wet them in 
near two gallons of water. Then diſtil them in a 
cold ſtill, Take the ſame tilled water, and put 
into it as many freſh roſes as it will wet. Then 
diſtil them again. In the ſame manner you may 
diſtil mint, balm, parſley, and pennyroyal waters. 


Black Cherry Water. 


BRUISE fix pounds of black cherries, and 
put to them the tops of roſemary, ſweet marjorum, 
ſpearmint, angelica, balm, and marygold flowers, 
of each a handful; dried violets an ounce; aniſe- 
ſeeds and ſweet fennel-ſeeds, of each half an 
ounce, Bruiſe the ſeeds well, and cut the herbs 
{mall. Mix all together, and diſtil them off in a 
cold ſtill. | | 
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Stag's Heart Water. 


TAKE roſemary flowers, clove gilliflowers dried, 
roſe-buds dried, and borrage flowers, of each an 
ounce; four handfuls of balm, and one of ſweet 
marjorum; marygold flowers half an ounce; le- 
mon-peel, two ounces; mace and cardamum, of 
each thirty grains; of cinnamon, fixty grains; of 
yellow and white ſanders, of each a quarter of 
an ounce; ſhavings of bartſhorn an ounce. Take 
nine oranges, and put in the peels; then cut them 
in ſmall pieces, and pour upon theſe two quarts of 
the beſt Rheniſh, or the beſt white wine. Let 
it infuſe three or four days, cloſe ſtopped in a 
cellar or cool place; but it will not be the worſe 
for infuſing nine or ten days. Take a ſtag's heart, 
and cut off the fat, cut it very ſmall, and cover it 
with Rheniſh or white wine. Let it ſtand all night 
cloſe covered in a cool place, and the next day 
add to it all the before mentioned ingredients, 
mixing them very well together, and adding to it 
a pint of the beſt roſe-water, and a pint of the 
juice of celandine. If you pleaſe you may put in 
ten grains of ſaffron, Put it in a glaſs ſtill, diſtil- 
ling in water, raiſing it well to keep in the ſteam 
both of the ſtill and receiver. | 


Peppermint Water. 


CUT your peppermint which muſt be gathered 
when it is full grown, and before it ſeeds, into 
mort lengths. Fill your ſtill with it, and cover 
it with water. Then make a good fire under it, 
and when it is near boiling, and the ſtill begins to 
drop, if your fire be too hot, draw a little from 
under it, to keep it from boiling over, or your 
water will be muddy. The flower your till drops, 


the clearer and ſtronger your water will be; but 


do not reduce it too low. Bottle it the next day, 
let 
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let it ſtand three or four days to take off the fie 
taſte of the ſtill, then cork it well, and it will keep 
a long time. 


Orange or Lemon Water. 


TAKE the outer rinds of fifty oranges or le- 
mons, put them into fix quarts of brandy and one 

uart of ſack, and let them ſteep in it one night. 
The next day diſtil them in a cold ſtill, and draw 
it off till it begins to taſte ſour. Sweeten it to 
your taſte with double-refined ſugar, and mix the 
firſt, ſecond, and third runnings together. If it 
be lemon water, it ſhould be perfumed with two 

rains of ambergris, and one of muſk. Grind them 
fine, tie them in a rag, and let it hang five or fix 
days in each bottle, or you may put to them 
three or four drops of the tincture of ambergris. 
Take care that you cork it well, and it will re- 
main good a great while. 


Nutmeg Water. 


PUT one pound of nutmegs beat up in a mor- 
tar to two gallons of brandy, and the ſame quan- 
tity of water. Let it ſtand all night, and then 
draw it off in a warm till. 


Hyſterical Water. 


TAKE ſeeds of wild parſnip, betony, and roots 
of lovage, of each two ounces; roots of ſingle 
piony four ounces; of miſletoe of the oak three 
ounces; myrrh a quarter of an ounce, and caſtor 
half an ounce. Beat all theſe together, and add 
to them a quarter of a pound of dried millepedes. 
Pour on theſe three quarts of mugwort water, and 
two quarts of brandy. Let them ſtand in a cloſe 
veſſel eight days, and then till it in a cold ſtill 
paſted up. You may draw off nine pints of water, 
and ſweeten it to your taſte, Mix all together, 
and bottle it up. 
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Surfeit Water. 


TAKE chives, ſage, balm, mint, rue, Roman 
wormwood, ſcurvy-graſs, brook-lime, and water 
creſſes, of each one handful; green merery two 
* handfuls; poppies, if freſh, half a peck; but, if 
they be dry, uſe only half the quantity; cochi- 
neal and ſaffron, ſixpennyworth of each; aniſeſeeds, 
carraway-ſeeds, coriander and cardamum-ſeeds, 
of each, an ounce; two ounces of ſcraped liquorice; 
a pound of ſplit figs, the ſame quantity of raiſins 
of the ſun ſtoned, an ounce of juniper berries 
bruiſed, an ounce of beaten nutmeg, an ounce of 
mace bruiſed, and the ſame of ſweet fennel-ſeeds 
alſo bruiſed, with a few flowers of roſemary, mari- 
gold, and ſage. Put all theſe into a large ſtone 
jar, put to them three gallons of French brandy. 
Cover it cloſe, and let it ſtand near the fire for 
three weeks. Stir it three times a week, and be 
ſure to keep it cloſe ſtopped, and then ſtrain it 
off, Bottle your liquor, and pour on the ingre- 
dients a bottle more French brandy. Let it ſtand 
a week, ſtirring it once a day, then diſtil it in a 
cold till, and you will have a fine white ſurfeit 
water. Though this 1s beſt made in ſummer, yet 


you may make it at any time of the year, if you 


live in London, where the ingredients are always 
to be had either in a green or dry ſtate. 


Roſe Water. 


ROSES for this purpoſe muſt be gathered on 

a fine day, when they are full blown. Pick off 

the leaves, and to a peck put a quart of water. 

Then put them into a cold ſtill, make a flow fire 

under it, and the flower you diſtil it the better it 

will be. Then bottle it, and you may cork it af- 
ter two or three days, 2 
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Lavender Water. 


TAKE two pounds of lavender pips, and put 
them into two quarts of water. Put them into a 
cold ſtill, and put a flow fire under it. Diſtil it 
off very ſlowly, and put it into a pot till you 
have diſtilled all your water. Then clean your 
ſtill well out, put your lavender water into it, 
and diſtil it off again ſlowly. Put it into your 
bottles, and cork it well, 


CHAP; XXX 


Directions for Brewing Malt Liquors. 


HOUGH the Houſekeepers in London are 

very ſeldom troubled with the buſineſs of 
brewing, yet it is a very neceſlary article to be 
properly underſtood by thoſe who reſide much in 
the country, We ſhall therefore be very particu- 
lar in this buſineſs, and proceed to lay down ſuch 
plain and conciſe rules, as may enable every one 
to become a good brewer. of malt liquors. And, 


firſt, we ſhall deſcribe 
On what Principles the Copper ſhould be built, 


THE various implements neceſſary for this bu- 
ſineſs muſt be properly made, and kept clean and 
in good order. The proper poſition of the cop- 
per, and the manner of its being ſet, require very 
attentive conſideration. The beit method to be 
adopted is to divide the heat of the fire by a ſtop; 
and, if the door and draft be in a direct line, the 
ſtop muſt be eretted from the middle of each out- 
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line of the grating, and parallel with the centre 
ſides of the copper. By this method, the middle 
of the fire will be directly under the bottom of the 
copper. The ſtop is compoſed of a thin wall in 
the centre of the right and left ſides of the copper, 
which is to aſcend half the height of it. On the 
top muſt be left a cavity, from four to five inches, 
for a draught for that half part of the fire which 
is next the door of the copper ; and then the build- 
ing muſt cloſe all round to the finiſhing at the top. 
By this method the heat will communicate from 
the outward part of the fire round the outward 
half of your copper, through the cavity, as will 
the fartheſt part of the flue, which alſo contratts a 
conjunction of the whole, and cauſes the flame to 
glide gently and equally round the bottom of the 
copper. 

Very great are the advantages ariſing from a 
copper being ſet in this manner, and among theſe 
conſiderations, the ſaving of fuel is not the leaſt, 
It has a conſiderable advantage over wheel= 
draughts; for with them, if there be not particular 
attendance given to the hops, by ſtirring them 
down, they are apt to ſtick to the ſides, and ſcorch, 
which Ol os the liquor of its ſweet and pro- 
per flavour. By the method above adviſed, the 
copper will laſt many years longer than it will by 
the wheel-draught; for that draws with ſo much 
violence, that ſhould your liquor be beneath the 
communication of the fire, your copper will there- 
by be liable to injury ; whereas, by the other me- 
thod, you may boil half a copper full, without 
any bad conſequences enſuing. 


The proper Management of Veſſels for Brewing. 
THE day before you intend to brew, very at- 
tentively examine all your veſſels, and ſee that 
they be thoroughly clean, and in a ſtate proper 
28 | for 
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for uſe. Brewing utenſils ſhould never be con- 
verted to any other uſe, unleſs for wines; and 
even then, as ſoon as they are done with, they 
ſhould be thoroughly cleanſed, and kept in a clean 
place. Caſks muſt be well cleaned with boiling 
water; and, if the bung-hole be large enough, 
ſcrub them well with a ſmall birch broom or bruſh. 
If you find them bad, and have a muſty ſcent, take 
out the heads, and let them be ſcrubbed clean 
with a hand-bruſh, ſand, and fullers earth. When 
ou have done this, put on the head again, and 
ſcald it well; then throw in a piece of unſlacked 
lime, and ſtop the bung cloſe. When they have 
ſtood ſome time, rince them well with cold water, 
and they will then be in a condition proper to be 
uſed. | 
Your coolers alfo require equal attention, they 
being implements of much conſequence in brewing; 
for, if they be not properly kept in order, your 
liquor will contratt a diſagreeable flavour, of 
which nothing can cure it. This often proceeds 
from wet having infuſed itſelf into the wood, it 
being ſometimes apt to lodge in the crevices of old 
coolers, and even infe& them to ſuch a degree, 
that it cannot be removed even after ſeveral waſh- 
ings and ſcaldings. One cauſe incidental to this 
evil is, ſuffering women to waſh in a brewhouſe, 
which ought never to be permitted, where any 
other convenience can be had; for nothing can be 
more hurtful than the remains of dirty ſoap left in 
veſſels intended for brewing only. 
Never let the water ſtand too long in the cool- 
ers while you are preparing them, as the water 
will ſoak into them, and ſoon turn putrid, when 
the ſtench will enter the wood, and make them 
almoſt incurable. To prevent thele il effects, as 


well as to anſwer good purpoſes, it bas been re- 
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commended, where fixed brewhouſes are intended, 
that all coolers ſhould be leaded. It muſt be al- 
| lowed, in the firſt inſtance, that ſuch are exceed- 
ingly cleanly; and, ſecondly, that it expedites 
the cooling of part of your liquor worts, which 
is very neceſſary to forward it for working, as well 
as afterwards for cooling the whole; for evaporation 
cauſes conſiderably more waſte than proper boil. 
ing. Your coolers muſt alſo be well ſcoured two 
or three times with cold water, which is more proper 
than hot water to effect a perfect cleaning, eſpeci- 
ally if they be in a bad condition, from the undiſ- 
covered filth that may. be in- the crevices, The 
application of warm water will drive the infettion 
further; ſo that, if your liquor be let into the 
coolers, and any remain in the crevices, the heat 
will collect the foulneſs, and the whole will thereby 
be rendered unwholeſome and diſagreeable. 
Another material point 1s to keep the maſh-tub 
clean; the grains muſt not be left in the tub any 
longer than the day after brewing, leſt the tub 


mould be thereby ſoured; for if there be a ſour 


ſcent in the brewhouſe before your beer be tunned, 
it will be apt to infe&t your liquor and worts. 
Cleanlineſs in brewing is ſo indiſpenſable an article, 
that every attention ſhould be paid to it. 


The Management of the Maſh-tub and other Utenſils. 


IN order to make your maſh-tub more laſting 
and complete, you muſt have a circular piece of 
braſs or copper, to inlay and line the hole where 
the penſtaff enters, to let the wort run off into the 
underback. The penſtaff ſhould be alſo ſtrongly 

ferelled with the ſame metal, and both well and 
taperly finiſhed, ſo that you may place it properly. 
Buy this method you have it run from the fineneſs of 
a thread to the fulneſs of an inch tube, &c. firſt 


dreſſing 
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dreſſing your muck-baſket with ſtraw, fern, or ſmall 
buſhy furze without ſtems, fix or eight inches in 
from the bottom of your baſket, and ſet quite per- 
pendicularly over the whole, with the penſtaff 
through the center of the baſket, and the middle 
of the furze or fern, and faſtened into the hole of 
the tub. To ſteady it properly, you muſt have a 
piece of iron let into a ſtaple faſtened to the tub, 
at the neareſt part oppoſite to the baſket, and to 
reach nearly to it; and from that piece another 
added on a jointed ſwivel, or any other contrivance, 
ſo as to be at liberty to let round the baſket like a 
dog's collar, and to enter into the ſtaple formed 
in the ſame to pin it faſt, and by adding a half-cir- 
cular turn in the collar, in which you have room 
to drive in a wedge, which will keep it ſafe down to 
the bottom, where there can be no danger of its 
being diſturbed by ſtirring the maſh, which will 
otherwiſe ſometimes be the caſe. When you let 
go, you will raiſe the pen-ſtaff to your own degree 
oi running, and then faſten the ſtaff, by the help 
of two wedges tightened between the ſtaff and the 
baſket. 

The copper-work, like every thing elſe, muſt 
give way to time, and become defettive. When 
this is the caſe, you may repair the imperfection by 
the following ſimple method. Work the penſtaff 
in the braſs ſocket with emery and water, or oil, 
which will perhaps make it more perfect than when 
new. The like method is ſometimes taken even 
with cocks juſt purchaſed, in order to prevent their 
decaying ſo. ſoon as they otherwiſe would. 

Undetbacks may be made to receive a very ma- 
terial addition, by having a piece of copper to line 
the hole in the bottom, which may be ſtopped with 
a cloth put ſingly round a large cock, which will 
prevent itsflying up by the heat. When the liquor 

1s pumped clean out of the back, the cloth apt 
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the cock will enable you to take out the cock with 
_ eaſe; and there ſhould be a drain below the under- 
back to carry off the water, which will enable you 
to waſh it very clean without much trouble. This 
drain ſhould be made with a clear deſcent, ſo that 
no damp may remain under the back. With the 
conveyance of. water running into your copper, 
you may be enabled to work that water in a double 
quantity, your underback being filled by the means 
of letting it in at your leiſure, out of your copper, 
through a ſhoot to the maſh-tub, and ſo to the 
underback. Thus you will have a reſerve againſt 
the time you wiſh to fill your copper, which may be 
complete in a few minutes, by pumping while the 
under cock is running. We cannot conclude this 
article of utenſils, without again recommending 
cleanlineſs as a moſt eſſential point to be attend- 

ed to in brewing. 5 | 

The proper Seaſon for Brewing, 
MARCH is generally conſidered as one of the 
principal months for brewing malt liquors for long 
keeping. The reaſon of this is, becauſe the air, 
at that time of the year, is in general temperate, 
and contributes to the good working or fementa- 
tion of the liquor, which principally promotes its 
preſervation and good keeping. The extremes of 
heat or cold weather are equally pernicious to the 
fermentation or working of liquors. Hence, if 
you brew in very cold weather, unleſs you uſe ſome 
means to warm the cellar while new drink is work- 
ing, it will never clear itſelf in the manner you 
would wiſh; and the ſame misfortune will ariſe, if 
in very hot weather, the cellar is not put into a 
temperate ſtate. The conſequence of all which 
will be, that ſuch drink will be muddy and ſour, 
and in ſuch a degree, as to be perhaps paſt re- 
covery, Theſe accidents frequently happen, even 
| in 
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in the proper ſeaſon for brewing, and that owing 
to the badneſs of the cellar; for, if they be dug in 
ſpring grounds, or are ſubjet to damps in the 
winter, the liquor will chill, and become vapid or 
flat. When cellars are in this ſituation, it will be 
much better to brew in March than OQtober, as 
you may keep ſuch cellars temperate in ſummer, 
which cannot be done in winter. Thus your beer 
brewed in March, before the cold can any ways 
materially affect it, will have due time to adjuſt and 
ſettle itſelf. 

Every cellar, deſigned for the keeping of liquors, 
ſhould be formed on ſuch a plan, that no external 
air can get into it; for the variation of the exter- 
nal air, were there free admiſſion of it into the 
cellar, would cauſe as many alterations in the li- 
quors, and conſequently would keep them in ſuch 
an unſettled ſtate, as totally to ſpoil them. A re- 
gular and temperate air digeſts and ſoftens malt 
liquors, which makes them agreeable to the taſte; 
but in cellars, where the heats and colds are irregu- 
lar, very little good liquor can be expected out of 
them. | 


_ The moſt proper Water for Brewing. 


REPEATED experiments have proved, that 
river-water is the moſt proper for brewing, as ſuch 
is generally ſoft, and has received thoſe benefits, 
which are naturally derived from the air and ſun, 
and which permit it eaſily to penetrate into the 
malt, and extract its virtues. Hard waters, on the 
contrary, aſtringe and bind the power of the malt, 
ſo that its virtues are not freely communicated to 
the liquor. Some people hold it as a maxim, that 
all water that will mix with ſoap is fit for brewing, 
which is the caſe with the generality of river water; 
and 1t has been frequently found from experience, 
that when the ſame quantity of malt has been uſed 

to 
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to a barrel of river-water, as to a barrel of ſpring- 
water, the brewing from the former has exceeded 
the other in ſtrength above five degrees in the 
courſe of twelve months keeping. It has alſo been 
obſerved, that the malt was not only the ſame in 
quantity for one barrel as for the other, but was 
the ſame in quality, having been all meaſured from 
the ſame heap. The hops were alſo the ſame, both 
in quality and quantity, and the time of boiling 
equal in each. They were worked in the ſame 
manner, and tunned and kept in the ſame cellar. 
This is a proof beyond all contradiction, that the 
water only could be the cauſe of this difference. 
The ableſt brewers , have been much puzzled 
with one circumſtance, which is, that ſeveral 
country gentlemen in the ſame town have employed 
the ſame brewer, have had the ſame malt, the ſame 
hops and water, have brewed in the ſame month, 
and broached their drink at the ſame time, yet one 
has had exceedingly fine, ſtrong, and well-taſted 
beer, while the other has had nothing worth drink. 
ing. Three reaſons may be adduced, in order to 
account for this very ſingular difference. Firſt, it 
might ariſe from the difference of weather, which 
might happen at the different brewings in this 
month, and make an alteration in the working of 
the liquors. Secondly, the yeaſt, or barm, might 
be of different ſorts, or in different ſtates, where- 
with theſe liquors were worked; and, thirdly, the 
cellars might not be equally adapted for the pur- 
poſe. The goodneſs of ſuch drink as is brewed 
for keeping, depends, in ſome meaſure, on the 
proper form and temperature of the cellars in which 
it 1s kept. A | 
Dorcheſter beer, which is generally in much 
eſteem, is chiefly brewed with chalky water, which 
is plenty in almoſt every part of that county; and 
as the ſoil is moſtly chalk, the cellars, being dug 
5 | IN 
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in that dry ſoil, contribute much to the good keep- 
ing of their drink, it being of a cloſe texture, and 
of a dry quality, ſo as to diſſipate damps; for it 
has been found by experience, that damp cellars 
are equally injurious to the caſks and the good 
keeping of liquor. 

Where water is naturally of a hard quality, it 
may, in ſome meaſure, be ſoftened by expoſing it 
to the air and ſun, and putting into it ſome pieces of 
| ſoft chalk to infuſe ; or, when the water is ſet on 
to boil, in order to be poured on the malt, put 


into It a quantity of bran, and it will have a very 
good effett. 


The Quality of the Malt and Hops moſt proper for 


Brewing. 


MAL is generally diſtinguiſhed by two names, 
high-dried malt, and low-dried malt. Of theſe, 
the former, when brewed, produces a liquor of a 
deep-brown colour; and the other, which is the 
low-dried, produces a liquor of a pale colour, The 
firſt is dried in ſuch a manner as to be rather 
ſcorched than dried, and is not ſo wholeſome as the 
pale malt. It has alſo been found from experience, 
that brown malt, although it may be well brewed, 
will ſooner turn ſharp than the pale; ſo that the 
pale malt is generally in moſt eſteem. 

A gentleman, who has made the art of brewing 
his ſtudy for many years, gives his opinion in theſe 
words. Brown malt makes the beſt drink when it 
is brewed with a coarſe river-water, ſuch as that of 
the Thames about London; and that being brewed 
with ſuch water it makes very good ale; but that 
it will not keep above ſix months without turning 
ſtale, even though he allows fourteen buſhels to 


the hogſhead. He adds, that he has tried the 


high-dried malt to brew beer with for keeping, and 
hopped it accordingly; and yet he could never 
| brew 
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brew it ſo as to drink ſoft and mellow, like that 
brewed with pale malt. There is, he ſays, an acid 
quality in the high-dried malt, which occaſions 
thoſe who drink it to be greatly troubled with that 
diſorder called the heart burn. | 

We have been here ſpeaking only of malt made 
of barley; for as to wheat- malt, pea-malt, or thoſe 
mixed with barley-malt, though they produce a 
high-coloured liquor, will keep ſome years, and 
drink ſoft and ſmooth, yet they are ſubjeR to have 


the flavour of mum. 


High-dried malt ſhould not be brewed till it has 
been ground ten days or a fortnight, as it will 
then yield much ſtronger drink than from the ſame 
quantity ground but a ſhort time before it is uſed. 
On the contrary, pale malt, which has not re- 
ceived much of the fire, muſt not remain .unuſed 
above a week after it is ground. 

The neweſt hops are by far the beſt, Though 
hops will keep two years, yet after that they begin 
to decay, and loſe their flavour, unleſs great quan- 
tities are kept together, in which caſe they will 
keep good much longer than in ſmall quantities. 
They ſhould, with a view to preſerve them the 
better, be kept in a very dry place; whereas thoſe 
who deal in them, with a view to increaſe their 
weight, keep them as damp as they can. ; 
| It is hence evident, that every article for the 
brewery ſhould be judiciouſly choſen before you 
commence brewing, otherwiſe you will ſuſtain a 
loſs, which will be aggravated by your labour being 
in vain. Be particularly careful to be provided 
with every neceſſary article before you commence 
brewing; for bad conſequences muſt enſue when 
your wait for any thing that ſhould be immediately 
ready. | | 


The 
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The practical Part of Brewing. 


HAVING properly cleanſed and ſcalded all 
your utenſils, your malt ground, your water boilin 
in The copper, and your penſtaff well ſet, you 
muſt then proceed to maſh, by putting a ſufficient 
quantity of boiling water into your tub, in which 
it muſt ſtand until the greater part of the ſteam 1s 
gone off, or till you ſee your own ſhadow in it. 
It will then be neceſſary, that one perſon ſhould 
bout the malt gently in, while another is carefully 

irring it, for it is equally as eſſential, that the 
ſame care ſhould be obſerved when the maſh is 
thin as when thick. This being properly done, 
and having a ſufficient reſerve of malt to cover the 
maſh, to prevent evaporation, you may cover 
your tubs with ſacks, &c. and leave your malt 
three hours to ſteep, by which time its virtues will 
be properly extracted. 
Be careful, before you let the maſh run, to be 
prepared with a pail to catch the firſt fluſh, as that 
is generally thickiſh, and another pail to be ap- 
plied while you return the firſt on the maſh, and ſo 
on for two or three times, at leaſt, till it runs fine. 
By this time your copper ſhould be boiling, and a 
convenient tub placed cloſe to your maſh-tub. Let 
into it, through your ſpout, half the quantity of 
boiling water you mean to uſe for drawing off your 
beſt wort; after which you muſt inſtantly turn the 
cock to fill up again, which, with a proper atten- 
tion to the fire, will boil in due time. During ſuch 
time, you muſt flop the maſh with this hot water 
out of the convenient tub, in moderate quantities, 
every eight or ten minutes, till the whole is con- 
ſumed; and then let off the remaining quantity, 
which will be boiling hot, to the finiſhing proceſs 
for ſtrong beer, 8 
| Having 
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Having filled your copper, let it boil as quick as 
poſſible for the ſecond maſh, whether you intend it 
either for ale or ſmall beer. Being thus far pre- 
pared, let off the remaining quantity of water into. 
your tub, as you did for the ſtrong beer; but if 
you would have ſmall beer beſides, you muſt act 
accordingly, by boiling a proper quantity off in 
due time, and letting it into the tub as before 
directed. 

As tos the quantity of malt, twenty-four buſhels 
will make two hogſheads of as good ſtrong beer as 
any perſon would wiſh to drink, as alſo two hogs 
ſheads of very decent ale. The ſtrong beer made 
from this quantity of malt ſhould be kept two or 
three years before it is tapped, and the ale never 


lefs than one. If your maſh be only for one hogſ- 


head, it ſhould be two hours in running off; if 
two hogſheads, two hours and a half; and three 


hours for any greater quantity. 


Great attention muſt be paid to the time of 
ſteeping your maſhes. Strong beer muſt be allowed 
three hours; ale, one hour; and, if you draw ſmall 
beer afterwards, half an hour. By this mode of 
proceeding your boilings will regularly take place 
of each other, which will greatly expedite the 
buſineſs. In the courſe of maſhing, be careful 
that 1t is thoroughly ſtirred from the bottom, and 
eſpecially round the muck baſket; for, being well 
ſhaken, it prevents a ſtagnation of the whole body 
of the maſh, | 

The greateſt care muſt be taken, in the prepara- 
tion for boiling, to put the hops in with the firſt 
wort, or it will char in a few minutes. As ſoon as 
the copper is full enough, make a good fire under 


it; but be careful in filling it to leave room enough 


for boiling. Quick boiling is a part of the buſineſs 
that requires very particular attention, Great 


caution mult be obſerved when the liquor begins 
to 
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to ſwell in waves in the copper. If you have no 
aſſiſtant, be particularly attentive to its motions; 
and being provided with an iron rod of a proper 
length, crooked at one end, and jagged at the 
other, then with the crook you are enabled to open 
the furnace, or copper door, and with the other 
end puſh in the damper, and thus proportion your 
fire, as you muſt take care not to have it too 
herce. 

To aſcertain the proper time the liquor ſhould 
boil, proceed as follows. Take a clean copper 
bowl-difh, dip out ſome of the liquor, and when 
you diſcover a working, and the hops finking, you 
may then conclude it to be ſufficiently boiled. Long 
and ſlow boiling both hurts and waſtes the liquor. 

As ſoon as your liquor is properly boiled, tra- 
verſe a ſmall quantity of it over all the coolers, fo 
as to get a proper quantity cold immediately to ſet 
to work; but if the airineſs of your brewhouſe is 
not ſufficient to expedite a quantity ſoon, you mult 
traverſe a ſecond quantity over the coolers, and 
then let it into ſhallow tubs, Put theſe into any 
paſſage where there is a thorough draft of air, but 
where no rain or other wet can get to it. Then let 
off the quantity of two baring-tubs full ſrom the 
firſt one, to the ſecond and third coolers, which may 
be ſoon got cold, to be ready for a ſpeedy work- 
ing, and then the remaining part that is in your 
copper may be quite let out into the firſt cooler. 
In the mean time, mend the fire, and alſo attend 
to the hops, to make a clear paſſage through the 
ſtrainer. | 

As ſoon as the liquor is done running, return to 
your buſineſs of pumping; but remember, that 
when you have got four or five pailfuls, you return 
all the hops into the copper for ale. | 

By this time, the fmall quantity of liquor tra- 
verſed over your coolers, being ſufficiently cooled, 

| B b you 
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you muſt proceed as follows to ſet your liquor to 
work. Take four quarts of barm, and divide half 
of it into ſmall veſſels, ſuch as clean bowls, baſons, 
or mugs, adding thereto an equal quantity of wort, 

which ſhould be almoſt cold. As ſoon as it fer- 
ments to the top of the veſſels, put it into two pails, 
and when that works to the top, put one into a bar- 
ing-tub, and the other into another. When you 
have half a baring-tub full together, you may put 
the like quantity to each of them, and then cover 
them over, until it comes to a fine white head. 

This may be perfectly completed in three hours, 
and then put thoſe two quantities into the working 
guile. You may now add as much wort as you 
| have got ready; for, if the weather be open, you 
cannot work it too cold, If you brew in cold 
froſty weather, keep the brewhouſe warm; but 
never add hot wort to keep the liquor to a blood 
heat, that being a bad prattice. 

Take care that your barm be not from foxed 
beer, that is, beer heated by ill management in its 
working; for, in that caſe, it is likely to carry 
with it the contagion. If your barm be flat, and 
you cannot procure that which is new, put to it a 
pint of warm ſweet wort, of your firſt letting off, 
the heat to be about half the degree of milk-warm. 
Then give the veſſel that contains it a ſhake, and it 
will ſoon gather ſtrength, and be fit for uſe. As 
to the quantity of hops neceſſary to be uſed, remem- 
ber, that half a pound of good hops is ſufficient for 
a buſhel of malt. 

Tunning is the laſt and moſt ſimple operation in 
the buſineſs of brewing, the general methods of 
doing which are, either by having it carried into 
the cellar on men's ſhoulders, or conveying it 
thither by means of leathern pipes uſed for that 
purpoſe. Your caſks being perfectly clean, ſweet, 
and dry, and placed on the ſtand ready to receive 

the 
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the liquor, firſt ſkim off the top barm, then proceed 
to fill your caſks quite full, and immediately bung 
and peg them cloſe. Bore a hole with a tap-borer 
near the ſummit of the ſtave, at the ſame diſtance 
from the top as the lower tap-hole is from the bot- 
tom, for working through that upper-hole, which is 
a more clean and effectual method than working it 
over the caſk; for, by the above method, being 
ſo cloſely confined, it ſoon ſets itſelf into a convul- 
ſive motion of working, and forces itſelf fine, pro- 
vided you attend to the filling of your caſks five 
or ſix times a day. New caſks are apt to give 
liquor a bad taſte, if they be not well ſcalded and 
ſeaſoned ſeveral days ſucceſſively before they are 
uſed; and old caſks are apt to grow muſty, if they 
ſtand any time out of uſe. 


The proper Management of Malt Liquors, 


TO keep ſtrong beer in a ſtate of perfection, 
having once broached the veſſel, attention muſt be 
paid to the time in which it may be expended; for, 
if there happen to be a quick draught for it, it will 
in that caſe laſt good to the bottom; but, if there 
is likely to be but a ſlow draught, then do not 
draw off quite half before you bottle it; otherwiſe 
it will grow flat, dead, or ſour. 

The time requiſite for beer to ripen, depends 
on the quantity of liquor contained in the caſk. 
A veſſel that contains two hogſheads of beer, will 
require twice as much time to perfett itſelf as one 
of a hogſhead; and it is found by experience, that 
no veſſel ſhould be uſed for ſtrong beer intended 

for keeping, leſs than a hogſhead. | 
Small beer ſhould be made tolerably good in 
quality; for, if it be not good, ſervants, for whom 
it is principally calculated, will be feeble in ſum- 
mer-time, incapable of ſtrong work, and ſubjett to 
various diſorders, Beſides, when the beer is bad, 
Se beats - - a a great 
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a great deal will be thrown away; whereas, on the 
contrary, good wholeſome drink will be valued, 


and conſequently taken care of. It is adviſe- 


able, therefore, where there is 


good cellaring, 


to brew a ſtock of ſmall beer in March or ORober, 
or in both months, to be kept, if poſſible, in hogſ- 


heads. The beer brewed in March ſhould not be 
tapped till October, nor that brewed in October 
till the March following. 

Some people, who brew with*high-dried barley 
malt, in order to fine their beer, put a bag, con- 
taining about three pints of wheat, into every 
hogſhead of liquor, which has had the deſired ef- 
fett, and made the beer drink ſoft and mellow. 
Others have put about three pints of wheat malt 
into a hogſhead, which has produced the ſame 
effect, 

Malt liquors may be ſpoiled by bad cellaring, 
be ſubje& to ferment in the caſk, and conſequent- 
ly turn thick and ſour. When this happens, the 
beſt way of bringing the liquor to itſelf is, to open 
the bung-hole of the caſk for two or three days; 
and, if that daes not ſtop the fermentation, then 
put in about, two or three pounds of oyſter-ſhells, 


waſhed, dried well in an oven, - and then finely 


pounded. After you have put it in, ſtir it a little, 
and it will ſoon ſettle the liquor, make it fine, 
and take off the ſharp taſte. When you find this 
effected, draw it off into another veſſel], and put 
a ſmall bag of wheat, or wheat malt, into it, in 
proportion to the fize of the veſſel. 

In ſome country places remote from principal 
towns, it is a practice to dip whiſks into yeaſt, then 
beat it well, and hang up the whiſks, with the 
yeaſt in them, to dry; and if there be no brewing 
till near two months afterwards, the ſtirring and 
beating one of theſe whiſks in new wort, will ſoon 
raiſe a working or fermentation. It is a rule, 

| | that 
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that all liquor ſhould be well worked in the tun, 
before it 1s put into the veſlel, otherwiſe it will 
not eaſily grow fine. 


The propereſt Method to bottle Malt Liquors. 


THE firſt attention to be paid is to your bot- 
tles, which muſt be well cleaned and dried; for 
wet bottles will ſpoil your liquor by making it 
turn mouldy. Though the bottles may be clean 
and dry, yet, if the corks be not new and ſound, 
the liquor will be liable to be damaged; for, if 
the air can penetrate the bottles, the liquor will 
grow flat, and never riſe. Many, who have flat- 
tered themſelves of a ſaving knowledge, by uſing 
old corks on this occaſion, have ſpoiled as much 
liquor as ſtood them in four or five pounds, in or- 
der to ſave three or four ſhillings. If bottles be 
corked properly, it will be difficult to draw the 
cork without a ſcrew; and to ſecure the drawing 
of the cork without breaking, the ſcrew ought to 
go through the cork, and then the air muſt neceſ- 
ſarily find a paſſage where the ſcrew has paſſed, If 
a cork has once been in a bottle, though it has 
not been drawn with- a ſcrew, yet that cork will 
turn muſty as ſoon as expoſed to the air, and will 
communicate its ill flavour to the bottle into 
which it is next put, and thereby ſpoil the liquor. 
In the choice of corks, take ole that are ſoft 
and clear from ſpecks. Vou may alſo obſerve, 
in the bottling of liquor, that the top and middle 
of the hogſhead are the ſtrongeſt, and will ſooner 
riſe in the bottles than the bottom. When you 
begin to bottle a veſſel of any liquor, do not go 
about any thing elſe till the whele of * buſi- 
neſs is completed. 

As ſoon as a veſſel of liquor begins to grow flat 
whilſt it is on tap, bottle it, and into every bottle 
put a piece of loaf ſugar about the ſize of a wal- 

Bb 3 nut, 
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nut, which will make it riſe and come to itſelf; 


and to forward its ripening, you may ſet ſome 


bottles in hay in a warm place; ſtraw will do 
nothing towards its ripening. 


If you ſhould have the opportunity of brewing 
a good ſtock of ſmall beer in March and ORtober, 
ſome of it may be bottled at the end of fix months, 
putting into every bottle a lump of loaf ſugar, 
which, in the ſummer, will make a very pleaſant 
and refreſhing drink. Or, if you happen to brew 
in ſummer, and are deſirous of having briſk ſmall 
beer, as ſoon as it has done working, bottle it as 
before direQed. 

Should your cellars not happen to be properly 
calculated for the preſervation of your beer, you 
may uſe the following expedient. Sink holes in 
the ground, put into them large oil jars, and fill 

the earth cloſe about the ſides. One of theſe 
Jars will hold about two dozen bottles, and will 
keep the liquor in proper order; but great care 
muſt be taken, that the tops of the jars are kept 
cloſe covered. In winter time, when the weather 
is froſty, ſhut up all the lights or windows of your 
cellars, and cover them cloſe with horſe-dung, 
which will keep your beer in a proper and tem- 
perate ſtate. 


To keep Yeaſt good for ſeveral Months. 


IN order to preſerve a large ſtock of yeaſt, 
which will keep and be of uſe for ſeveral months, 
either for brewing, or to make bread or cakes, 
proceed as follows. When you have plenty of 
yeaſt, and are apprehenſive of a future ſcarcity, 
take a quantity of it, ſtir and work it well with a 
whiſk until it becomes liquid and thin. Then get 
a large wooden platter, cooler, or tub, clean and 
dry, and with a ſoft bruſh lay a thin layer of yeaſt 
on the tub, and turn the mouth downwards, that 

no 
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no duſt may fall upon it, but ſo that the air may 
get under to dry it. When that coat is very dry, 
then lay on another, and ſo on till you have a ſuf- 
ficient quantity, even two or three inches thick, 
always taking care that the yeaſt is very dry in 
the tub before you lay any more on, and this 
will keep good for ſeveral months. When you have 
occaſion to uſe this yeaſt, cut a piece off, and lay 
it into warm water; then ſtir it together, and it 
will be fit for ufe. If it be for brewing, take a 
large handful of birch tied together, dip it into the 
yeaſt, and hang it up to dry. In this manner you 
may do as many as you pleaſe; but take care that 
no duſt comes to it. When your beer is fit to ſet 
to work, throw in one of theſe, and it will make it 
work as well as if freſh yeaſt had been uſed. 


—— ———— ct Om - 


CHAP. XXXI. 


Directions for baking Bread. 
Die proper Form of an Oven. 


VERY new oven ſhould be built round, and 

not lower from the roof than twenty inches 
nor higher than twenty-four inches. The mouth 
ſhould be ſmall, with an iron door to ſhut quite 
cloſe; by which means it will require leſs fire, and 
keep in the heat much better than a long and 
high-roofed oven, and in courſe bake every 
thing better. | 
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The London Method of making Bread. 


| PUT a bulhel of good flour, which has been 
ground about five or fix weeks, in one end of For 
trough, and make a hole in the middle of it. 
Take nine quarts of warm water, which the bakers 
call liquor, and mix it with one quart of good 
yealt. - Put it into the flour, and ſtir it well with 
your hands. Let it lie till it riſes as high as it will 
go, which will be in about an hour and twenty 
minutes. Mind and watch it when it is at the 
height, and do not let it fall, Then make up 
your dough with eight quarts more of warm liquor, 
and one pound of ſalt. Work it well with 
your hands, and then cover it over with a coarſe 
cloth or a ſack. Put your fire into the oven, 
heat it well, and by the time your oven is hot, the 
dough will be ready. Then make your dough 
into loaves of about five pounds each, ſweep out 
your oven clean, and put in your loaves. Shut 
it up cloſe, and two hours and a half will bake 
them. Then open your oven, and draw them 
out. In ſummer, let your liquor be juſt blood- 
warm, In winter a little warmer, and in hard froſty 
weather as hot as you can bear your hand in it; 
but not ſo hot as to ſcald the yeaſt, for that will 
ſpoil the whole batch of bread. A larger or ſmall- 
er quantity may be made in the ſame proportion. 


To make French Bread. 


LAY half a buſhel of the beſt Hertfordſhire . 
white flour at one end of the trough, and make 
a hole in the middle of it. Mix a pint of good 
imall-beer yeaſt with three quarts of warm liquor, 
put it in, and mix it up well till it is tough. 
Put a flannel over it, and let it rife as high as it 
will; but mind and watch it that it does not fall. 
When 1t 1s at the height, take fix quarts of {kim- 


med 
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med milk blood-warm, the bluer the better, pro- 
vided it is ſweet, and a pound of ſalt; but be ſure 
not to put any milk with the yeaſt at firſt, as that 
will prevent the yeaſt from riſing, as any thing 
grealy will. Then, inſtead of working it with 
your hands, as you would dough for Engliſh bread, 
put the ends of your fingers together, and work it 
over your hands till it is quite weak and ropey, and 
then cover it over with a flannel. Put your fire 
into the oven, and make it very hot, by which 
time your dough will be ready. Lay your dough 
on the dreſſer, and, inſtead of a common knife, 
have one made like a chopping knife to cut it 
with. Then * it up into bricks or rolls, as 
you chooſe. The bricks will take an hour and 
4 half baking, and rolls half an hour. Then 
draw them out, and either raſp them with a raſp, 
or chip them with a knife, as you pleaſe. You 
may, if you think proper, break in two ounces of 


butter, when you work it up with the ſecond li- 
quor. 


To make Bread without Yeaſt, by the Means of a Leaven. 


TAKE about two pounds of dough of your 
laſt making, which has been made with yeaſt; 
keep it in a wooden veſſel, and cover it well with 
flour. This is your leaven. The night before 
you intend to bake, put the leaven to a peck of 
flour, and work them well together with warm 
liquor. Let it he in a dry wooden veſſel, well 
covered with a dry linen cloth, alſo a blanket 
over the cloth, and keep it in a warm place. This 
dough kept warm will riſe again the next morn- 
ing, and will be ſufficient to mix- with two or three 
buſhels of flour, being worked up with warm li— 
quor, and a pound of ſalt to each buſhel of flour. 
When it is well worked up, and thoroughly 
mixed with all the flour, let it be well covered 


with 
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with the linen and blanket, until you find it riſe. 
Then knead it well, and work it up into loaves and 
bricks, making the loaves broad, and not ſo thick 
and high as is done for bread made with yeaſt. 


Then put it into your oven, and bake it as before 
directed. Always keep by you two pounds of the 


dough of your laſt baking, well covered with flour, 
to make leaven'to ſerve from one baking day to 
another. The more leaven is put to the flour, 
the lighter and ſpongy the bread will be; and the 
freſner the leaven, the leſs ſour will be the bread. 


To make Muffins and Oat Cakes. 


PUT a buſhel of Herifordſhire white flour into 
your trough, three gallons of milk-warm liquor, 
and mix in a quart of mild ale, or good ſmall-beer 
yeaſt, and half a pound of ſalt. Stir it well about 
a quarter of an hour, then ſtrain it into the flour, 
mix your dough as high as you can, and let it lie 
one hour to riſe. Then with your hand roll it 
up, and pull it into little pieces as big as a large 
walnut. Roll them with your hand like a ball, 
lay them on a table, and as faſt as you do them 
lay a flannel over them, and be ſure to keep your 
dough covered with flannel, When you have 
rolled out all your dough, begin to bake the firſt, 
and by that time they will be ſpread out in the 
right form, Lay them on your plate, and as the 
bottom begins to change colour, turn them on the 
other fide. Take great care that they do not burn. 
If the middle of your plate be too hot, put a brick 
or two into the middle of the fire to ſlacken the 
heat. The plate you bake on muſt be thus fixed. 
Build a place, as if you were going to build a 
copper, of a piece of caſt iron, all over the top, 
fixed in form juſt the ſame as the bottom of a cop- 
per, or iron pot, and make your fire under with 
coal, as under a copper. Oat-cakes are 1 * 

| tne 
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the ſame way, only uſe fine ſifted oatmeal inftead 
of flour, and two gallons of water inſtead of three. 
When you pull them to pieces, roll them out with 
a rolling-pin with a good deal of flour, cover them 
with a piece of flannel, and they will riſe to a 
proper thickneſs; and, if you find them either too 
big or too little, you muſt roll your dough ac- 
cordingly. Before you eat either muffins or oat- 
| cakes, toaſt them criſp on both ſides, but do not 
burn them. Then pull them open with your fin- 
gers, and they will be like a honey-comb. Lay 
in as much butter as you chooſe, then clap them 
together again, and put them before the fire; but 
uſe a knife only when you cut them into pieces. 
Some flour will take a quart more liquor than other 
flour; - but prattice will make theſe things familiar, 


. 
HAF. XXXII. 


The Breeding, Rearing, and Management o Poultry, 


T HE buſineſs of this chapter is n ſuch 
as is neceſſary to be known by every houſe- 
keeper. Many families reſide in the country only 
for a limited time, while others make it their con- 
ſtant abode, and prefer the peace and tranquillity 
of a country life to the noiſe and buſtle of the me- 
tropolis and other capital cities. 

The firſt conſideration is the proper choice of 
ſuch fowls as are the beſt calculated for breeding. 
Thoſe of a middling age are the more proper for 
ſitting, and the younger for laying. Six hens to 


a cock is the uſual proportion; and, in order » 
make 
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make them familiar, feed them always at one place, 
and at a particular hour. 

From two years old to five is the beſt age to ſet 
a hen, and the beſt month February, though any 
month will anſwer the purpoſe between that and 
Michaelmas. A hen fits twenty days, and ducks 
and tuckies thirty days. 

In the mixture of fowls for breeding, the nature 
of the hen ſhould be as nearly equal as poſſible 
with that of the cock, and ſhe ſhould be vigilant 
and induſtrious both for herſelf and her chickens. 
Thoſe of the largeſt ſize are the beſt, and they 
muſt be in every reſpett proportioned to the cock, 
only, inſtead of a comb, ſhe ſhould have upon her 
crown a high tuft of feathers. Hens that crow are 
neither good breeders nor good layers. Never 
chooſe a hen that is fat, as ſhe will not anſwer the 
purpoſe of either fitting or laying. If you ſet a 
fat hen, ſhe will forſake her neſt; the eggs ſhe 
lays will be without ſhells, and ſhe will grow ſloth- 
ful and indolent. 

A hen lays the beſt eggs when ſhe 1s about a 
year and a half or two years old, at which time, 
if you would have large eggs, give them plenty of 
victuals, and ſometimes oats. To prevent your 
hens eating their own eggs, which they ſometimes 
will, lay a piece of chalk ſhaped like an egg in their 
wav, at which they will often be pecking, and thus 
finding themſelves diſappointed, they will not after- 
wards attempt it. When you find your hens in- 
clinable to ſet, which you will know by their cluck- 
ing, do not diſappoint them, nor put more than ten 
eggs under each. It is a vulgar notion, and 
founded only in caprice, that a hen ſhould always 
be ſet with an odd egg, as nine, eleven, or 
thirteen. 

The beſt time for ſetting a hen 1s in the month of 
February, when the moon has turned the full, . 
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' ſhe may diſcloſe the chickens in the increaſe of 
the next new moon; for a brood of this month is 
preferable to that of any other. Hens may, how- 
ever, ſet from this time to Oftober, and have good 
chickens till then, but not afterwards. 

If you ſet a hen upon the eggs of ducks, geeſe, 
or turkies, you muſt ſet them nine days before you 
put her own eggs to her. Before you put the eggs 
under the hen, it will be neceſſary to make ſome 
particular mark on one fide of them, and to obſerve 
whether ſhe turns them from that to the other; if 
ſhe does not, you muſt take the opportunity, when 
ſhe is off her neſt, to turn them yourſelf. Be care- 
ful that the eggs you ſet her with are new, 
which may be known by their being heavy, full, 
and clear. Do not chooſe the largeſt, as they 


ſometimes have two yolks, and in that caſe they 


will diſappoint you, as ſuch eggs cannot be good 
for any thing. 

The hen muſt not be diſturbed while ſhe is ſit- 
ting, as that will make her entirely forſake her 
neſt. In order to prevent this, put her meat and 
water near her during the time ſhe is fitting, that 
her eggs may not cool while ſhe is gone in queſt of 
food. If at any time ſhe is abſent from the neſt, 
ſtir up the ſtraw gently, make it ſoft, and lay the 
eggs in the ſame order you found them. 

Your hen-houſe muſt be large and ſpacious, with 
a high roof, and ſtrong walls. There ſhould be 
windows on the eaſt fide, that they may enjoy the 
benefit of the riſing ſun, and theſe muſt be ſtrongly 
lathed and cloſe ſhut. Round about the inſide of 
the walls, upon the ground, ſhould be made large 


pene, three feet high, for geeſe, ducks, and large 


fowls, to ſet in, and near the roof of the houſe 
ſhould be lon perches, reaching from one ſide to 
the other. At one ſide of the houſe, at the darkeſt 
part, over the ground pens, ſhould be placed ſeve- 


ral 
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ral ſmall hampers of ſtraw, not only for the uſe of 
the fowls to make their neſts, but likewiſe for them 


to lay their eggs in; but when they fit to hatch 


chickens, let them fit on the ground. There muſt 


.be pins ſtuck in different parts of the walls, for the 


convenience of the fowls getting up to their 
erches. 

The floor of the hen-houſe muſt not be paved, 
but made of earth quite ſmooth. A hole ſhould be 
made at one end for the ſmaller fowls to go in and 
come out at when they pleaſe, otherwiſe they will 
ſeek out rooſt in other places; but, for the larger 
fowls, you may open the door every night and 
morning. 4 ps 

One eſſential point is to keep your hen-houſe 
free from vermin, and contrive your perches ſo 
as not to be over each other. Wherever poultry 
is kept, various kinds of vermin will naturally 
come: for which reaſon it will be proper to ſow 
wormwood and rice about your hen-houſe. You 
may alſo boil wormwood, and ſprinkle the floor 
with the liquor, which will not only contribute to 
keep away vermin, but alſo aſſiſt much to keep 
your poultry in health. 

When your chickens are hatched, if any are 
weaker than the reſt, wrap them in wool, and let 
them receive the benefit of the fire. The chickens 
firſt hatched may be kept in a deepiſh ſieve till the 
reſt are diſcloſed, for they will not eat for two days. 
Some ſhells being harder than others, they will re- 
quire ſo much more time in opening; but unleſs 
the chickens are weak, or the hen unkind, it will 
not be improper to let them continue under her, 
as they will thereby receive the greater nouriſh- 
ment. 
When the chickens have been hatched two days, 
give them very ſmall oatmeal, ſome dry, and ſome 
ſteeped in milk, or elle crumbs of white bread. 

When 
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When they have gained ſtrength, you may give 
them curds, cheeſe parings, white bread, cruſts 
ſoaked in milk, or the like ſoft meat that is ſmall, 
and will be eaſily digeſted. They muſt be kept in 
the houſe a fortnight, before they are ſuffered to 
go abroad with the hen. Take care that their 
water is quite clean, for if it be dirty it will per- 
haps give them the pip. 

In order to fatten your chickens, confine them 
in coops, and feed them with barley meal. Put a 
{mall quantity of brick-duſt with their water, which 
will not only give them an appetite to their meat, 
but will facilitate their fattening. All fowls, and 
other birds, have two ſtomachs: the one is their 
crop, which ſoftens their food, and the other their 
gizzard, which macerates it. In the laſt are gene- 
rally found ſmall ſtones and ſharp bits of ſand, 
which help to do that office, and without them, or 
ſomething of that kind, a fowl will be wanting of 
its appetite; for the gizzard cannot macerate or 
grind the food faſt enough to diſcharge it from the 
crop without ſuch aſſiſtance, and therefore, in this 
caſe, the brick-duſt thrown into the water is of 
great ſervice, 

Sitting hens are ſometimes troubled with lice 
and vermin, for the cure of which, waſh them 
with a decoQtion of wild lupines. Fouls in gene- 
ral are ſubject to a diſorder called the pip, which 
ariſes from a white thin ſcale growing on the tip of 
the tongue, and will prevent their feeding. This 
is eaſily diſcerned, and generally proceeds from 
drinking puddle water, or want of water, or eating 
filthy food. This, however, may be cured, by 
pulling off the ſcale with your nail, and then rub- 
bing the tongue with ſalt. 


Ducks. 
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Ducks. 


FEBRUARY is the month in which ducks 
begin to lay; and if your gardener be diligent in 
picking up ſnails, grubs, caterpillers, worms, and 
other inſeas, and lay them in one place, it will 
make your ducks familiar, and is the beſt food the 
can have for a change. If parſley be ſown about 
the ponds they frequent, it will give their fleſh an 
agreeable taſte; and be ſure always to have one 
certain place for them to retire to at night. Par- 
tition off their neſts, and make them as near the 
water as poſſible. Always feed them there, as it 
will make them love home; for ducks are very apt 
to ramble. 

You muſt every day take away their eggs till you 
find them inclined to fit, and then leave them in 
the place where they have laid them. Little at- 
tendance is required while they ſit, except to let 
them have ſome barley or offal corn and water near 
them, that they way not hurt their eggs by ſtrag- 
gling from the neſt. 

It is much better, in winter time, to ſet a hen 
upon the duck eggs, than any kind of duck what- 
ever; becauſe the latter will lead them, when 
hatched, too ſoon to the water, where, if the wea- 
ther be cold, ſome of them will very likely be loſt, 
The number of eggs to ſet a duck on is about 
twelve or thirteen, The hen will cover as many of 
theſe as of her own, and will bring them up as 
carefully. 

If the weather be tolerably moderate at the time 
the ducklings be hatched, they will require very 
little attendance; but if they happen to be produced 
in a wet ſeaſon, it will be neceſſary to take them 


ander cover, eſpecially during night; for though 


a duck naturally loves water, it requires the aſſiſtance 
of 
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of its feathers, and is eaſily hurt by the wet till it is 
ſtrengthened by age. 

Ducks are fattened in the ſame manner, let 
their age be what it will. They muſt be put into 
a retired place, and kept in a pen, where they 
maſt have plenty of corn and water. Any ſort of 
corn will anſwer the purpoſe, and by this treat- 
ment alone, in a fortnight or three weeks, they will 
ſufficiently fatten themſelves. 


Geeſe. 


GEESE. require very little attendance or ex- 
pence, as, they will live upon commons, or any 
ſort of paſture, provided they have plenty of water. 
The largeſt geeſe are the moſt eſteemed, and they 
ſhould be either of a white or grey colour, as the 

pyed are not ſo profitable, and the darker nes 
are the leaſt in eſteem. 

A gooſe generally fits thirty days; but, if the 
weather be fair and warm, ſhe will hatch three or 
four days ſooner. She muſt be carefully ſupplied 
with food, ſuch as ſhag oats and bran ſcalded. 
When the goſlings are hatched, you muſt keep 
them in the houſe ten or twelve days, and feed 
them with curds, barley meal, bran, and ſuch like 
food. One gander is a proper e e for four 
or five geeſe. 

In order to fatten green geeſe, you muſt ſhut 
them up whenthey are about a month old, and they 
will be fat in about a month more. Older geeſe 
are fattened when they are about ſix months old, 
in or after harveſt, when they have been in the 
ſtubble fields, from which food ſome kill them; 
but thoſe who are defirous of having them very 
fat, ſhut them up for a fortnight or three. weeks, 
and feed them upon oats, ſplit beans, barley meal], 
or ground malt mixed with milk. 

Cc Turkies, 
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Turkaes. 


THESE birds are of a very tender conſtitu- 
tion, and, while young, muſt be carefully watched 
and kept warm; for the hens are ſo negligent, that 
while they have one to follow them, they will never 
take any care of the reſt. Turkies are great feeders 
on corn, and, if kept on it, will conſume a prodi- 
gious quantity ; but, if left to their own liberty 
when grown up, they will get their own living, by 
feeding on herbs, ſeeds, and what they can 
pick up. 

As they are very apt to wander, they will often 
lay their eggs in ſecret places, and in courſe muſt 
be well watched, and compelled to lay at home. 
They begin to lay i in March, and will ſit in April; 
but they muſt not have more than twelve eggs put 
under them. 

Having hatched their brood, which will be in 
twenty-five or thirty days, you muſt take great care 
to keep the young ones warm, as the leaſt cold 
will kill them. They muſt be fed either with curds 
or green freſh cheeſe cut in ſmall pieces, and their 
drink muſt be new milk, or milk and water. They 
muſt be often fed, for the hen will not take much 
care of them, and when they have got ſome ſtrength, 
feed them in the open air in a cloſe-walled place, 
from whence they cannot wander. You muſt not 
let them out till the dew be off the graſs, taking 
care to have them in again before night, the dew 

being very prejudicial to their health. 
hen you intend to fatten turkies, give them 
ſodden barley or ſodden oats for the firſt fortnight, 
and for another fortnight cram them with the fol- 
lowing. Take a quantity of barley meal properly 
fifted, and mix it with new milk. Make it into a 
goqd ſtiff dough paſte; then make it into long 
crams or rolls, big in the middle, and ſmall in 
bot 
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both ends. Then wet them in lukewarm milk, 
give the turkey a full gorge three times a day, 
morning, noon, and night, and in a fortnight it will 
be ſufficiently fattened. 


Pigeons. 


M AY or Auguſt are the beſt months to provide 
yourſelf with pigeons, as at thoſe times they are 
young and in good condition. Tame pigeons ge- 
nerally produce but two young ones at a brood; 
but they make ſome amends for the ſmallneſs of the 
number by the frequency of their hatching: if they 
be well fed, and properly looked after, they will 
have young ones twelve or thirteen times in a year. 

Though they make a great deal of dirt, yet they 
are not fond of it, and mult therefore be kept clean. 
Their beſt food is tares, or white peas, and they 
ſhould have ſome gravel ſcattered about their 
houſe, and clean water ſet in different places. 
They muſt be carefully preſerved from vermin, 
and their neſts from the ſtarlings and other birds, 
as the latter will ſuck their eggs, and the former 
entirely deſtroy them. The common, or dove- 
cote pigeon, has the advantage of many other 
kinds, as they are very hardy, and will live in the 
ſevereſt weather. If the breed ſhould be too 
ſmall, it may be mended by putting in a few tame 
pigeons of the moſt common kind, and the leaſt 
conſpicuous in their colours, that the reſt may the 
better take to them from their being more like 
themſelves. Good management is required in 
proportioning the ſexes among pigeons; for there 
is nothing ſo hurtful as having too many cocks, eſ- 
pecially if you keep the larger or tame kind. An 
abundance of cocks will thin the dovecote; for 
they will grow quarrelſome, and beat others away, 
ſo that a good dovecote may be thereby ſpoiled. 

Cc 2 The 
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The beſt and moſt eaſy method of making a 
dovecote, is to build the walls with clay mixed 
with ſtraw. They may be made four feet or more 
in thickneſs, and while they are wet it is eaſy to 
cut holes in them with a chiſſel or other inſtrument. 
But of whatever materials the cote is erefted, it 
ſhould be frequently white-waſhed on the outfide, 
which will make the building more conſpicuous. 

As pigeons are very fond of ſalt, they ſhould 
have a large heap of clay laid near the dovecote, 
and let the brine done with in the family be fre- 
quently beaten among it. It is beſt to make it 
thin, and keep it fo by often mixing brine with it. 
The uſe of ſalt is of much more advantage to pige- 
ons than merely the pleaſing them, for nothing 
will recover them fo readily from ſickneſs, a mixture 
of bay ſalt and cummin-ſeed being with them an uni- 
verſal remedy for moſt diſeaſes they are ſabjeRt to. 

Pigeons are ſometimes apt to be ſcabby on the 
backs and breafts, which will kill the young, and 
make the old ones fo faint, that they cannot take 
their flights. In order to remove this diſorder, 
take a quartern of bay-ſalt, and as much common 
ſalt, a pound of fennel-ſeed, a pound of dill-feed, 
as much cummin-ſeed, and an ounce or two of aſſa- 
fætida; mix all theſe together with a little wheat 
flour, and ſome fine worked clay. When it is well 
beaten together, put it into two pots, and bake 
them in an oven. When they are cold, lay them 

longways on the ſtand or table in the dovehouſe, 
and the pigeons will ſoon be cured by pecking it. 


Rabbits. © 


FEW animals are more fertile than tame rab- 
bits, bringing forth young every month. As ſoon 
as the doe has kindled, ſhe mult be put to the buck, 
otherwiſe ſhe will deſtroy her young. The beſt 
food for them is the ſweeteſt hay, oats and bran, 

| | ſowthiſtle, 
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ſowthiſtle, parſley, cabbage leaves, and ſuch like, 
always freſh. They muſt be carefully kept clean, 
otherwiſe they will not only poiſon themſelves, but 
every one who comes near them. 


CHAP, MXXXUHET. 


The Management of the Dairy. 
r dairy requires a great ſhare of care and 


attention, of which cleanlineſs is not the 
leaſt, As its productions are eſſentially neceſſary 
in a family, the houſekeeper ſhould entruſt the 
care of it to one, who is well converſant in thoſe 
matters; and that the houſekeeper may judge 
when things are done properly, we ſhall proceed 
to deſcribe the moſt eſſential points. 

Next to obſerving that every thing is perfectly 
clean and neat, the cows muſt be milked at a regu- 
lar hour; for the detention of the milk will not 
only contribute to ſpoil the cows, but keep the 
animals in great pain. They ſhould not be milked 
later than five in the evening, that they may have 
time to fill their bags by the next morning, and 
their udders ſhould always be properly emptied 
every time they are milked. 

As ſoon as the milk is brought into the dairy, it 
ſhould be well trained, and emptied into clean 
pans. White ware pans are the beſt, as they are 
of a ſuperior cleanlineſs, the brown ſort being 
very porous, and ſcarcely any ſcalding will be ſuf- 
ficient properly to cleanſe them. 

Cc 3 To 
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To make Butter. 


BUTTER cannot be wholeſome unleſs it be 
very freſh, and free from rancidity, otherwiſe it 


will hurt digeſtion, render it difficult and painful, 


and introduce much acrimony into the blood. As 
ſocn as you have churned your butter, open the 
churn, and with both hands gather it well toge- 
ther, take it out of the butter-milk, and lay it in a 
very clean bowl, or earthen pan. If the butter is 
deſigned to be uſed freſh, fill the pan with clear 
water, and work the butter in it to and fro, till it 
is brought to a firm conſiſtence of itſelf, without 
any moiſture, When you have done this, ſcotch 
and lice it over with the point of a knife, every 
way as thick as poſſible, in order to draw out the 
ſmalleſt hair, bit of rag, ſtrainer, or any thing that 
may have happened to fall into it. Then ſpread it 
thin in a bowl, and work it well together with 
ſuch a quantity of ſalt as you think fit, and then 
make it up in what form you like beſt. | "* 
If the milk of any cow ſhould happen to be foul 
and corrupt, owing to the teats being injured by 
ſome accident, it muſt by no means be mixed with 
the ſweet milk, but given to the pigs. In the hot 
ſummer months, the cream ſhould be ſkimmed 
from the milk before the dairy gets warm from the 
influence of the ſun; nor ſhould the milk at that 
ſeaſon ſtand longer in the pans than twenty-four 
hours, nor be ſkimmed in the evening till after ſun- 
ſet. In winter, milk may remain unſkimmed for 
thirty-ſix or forty-eight hours. 
The cream ſhould be depoſited in a deep pan, 
which ſhould be kept, during the ſummer, in the 
cooleſt part of the dairy, or in a cool cellar; where 
a free air is admitted, which 1s much better, You 
muſt not omit to churn at leaſt twice a week in the 


hot weather, and this buſineſs ſhould be done very 


5 early 
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early in the morning, taking care to fix the churn 
in a free draught of air, 

More labour will be required to churn butter in 
winter than in ſummer. The butter-milk, which 
remains after the butter is churned, is eſteemed 


excellent food in ſpring for thoſe who are inclined 
to be conſumptive. 


To make Cheeſe. 


CHEESE differs in quality according to the 
manner in which it is made. It may be made 
from new or ſkimmed milk, from the curd which 
ſeparates of itſelf upon ſtanding, or that which is 
more ſpeedily produced by the addition of rennet, 
In making cheeſe, as ſoon as the milk is turned, 
ſtrain the whey carefully from the curd. Break 
the curd well with your hands, and when it is 
equally broken, put it by degrees into the vat, 
carefully breaking it as you put it in, The vat 
ſhould be filled an inch or more above the brim, 
that when the whey 1s preſſed out, it may not 
| ſhrink below the brim; for, in that caſe, the cheeſe 
will be ſpoiled. But before the curd be put in, 
a cheeſe-cloth or ſtrainer ſhould be laid at the 
bottom of the vat; and this ſhould be ſo large, 


that when the vat is filled with the curd, the end 


of the cloth may turn again over the top of it. 
When this is done, it ſhould be taken to the 
preſs, and there remain for the ſpace of two hours. 
It ſhould then be turned, and have a clean cloth 
put under it, and turned over as before. It muſt 
then be preſſed again, and remain in the preſs fix 
or eight hours, when it ſhould again be turned, 
and rubbed on each ſide with ſalt. After this it 
muſt be preſſed again for the ſpace of twelve or 
fourteen hours more, when, if any of the edges 


projec, they ſhould be pared off, It may then be 
Cece 4 l 
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va on a dry board, and regatarly turned every 
27. 

The beſt method of preparing the rennet is as 
follows. Take the maw or rennet-bag of a calf, 
and take care that it be perfectly ſweet; for if it 
be the leaſt tainted, the cheeſe can never be good. 
Take three pints or two' quarts of ſoft water, ctean 
and ſweet, put into it ſome ſalt, ſome ſweet-briar, 
roſe-leaves, cinnamon, mace, cloves. and almoſt 
every ſort of ſpice and aromatic that can be pro- 
cured, Boil theſe gently in two quarts of water 
till the liquor is reduced to three pints, and be 
careful it is not ſmoaked. Strain the liquor clear 
from the ſpices, &c. and when it has ſtood till it 
is no warmer than milk from the cow, pour it 
upon the calf's maw. You may then lice a le- 
mon 1n it, and let it ſtand a day or two; after 
which 1t muſt be again ſtrained, and then put into a 
bottle. Cork it quite cloſe, and it will keep good 
a twelvemonth. It will ſmell like perfume, and a 
ſmall quantity of it will turn the milk, and give 
the cheeſe a pleaſing flavour, | 


To make Cream Cheeſe. 


PUT twelve quarts of new milk and a quart of 
cream together, with rennet juſt ſufficient to turn 
it, and let the milk and cream be juſt warm. When 
it has ſtood till the curd has come, lay a cloth in 
the vat, which muſt be made of a ſize proportion- 
ate to the cheeſe. Cut out the curd with a ſkim- 
ming-diſh, and put it into the vat till it is full, 
turning the cheeſe-cloth over it, and as the curd 
ſettles, lay more on, till you have laid on as much 
as will make one cheeſe. When the whey is drained 
out, turn the cheeſe into a dry cloth, and then lay 
upon it a pound weight, At night turn it out 
into another cloth, and the next morning falt it 
a little. Then having made-a bed of nettles or 

aſh-leaves 
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aſh-leaves to lay it on, cover it with the ſame, 


ſhifting it twice a day, for about ten days, when. 


it t may be brought to table, 


To make Sage Cheeſe. 
TAKE the tops of young red ſage, and bruiſe 


them in a mortar, till you can preſs the juice out 
of them. Bruife likewiſe ſome leaves of ſpinach, 
and having ſqueezed out the juice, mix it with 
that of the ſage, in order to give it an agreeable 
green colour, which the juice of the ſage alone 
will not accompliſh, and this will alſo contribute 
to deprive the ſage of its bitter taſte, 

The juice being thus prepared, put the rennet 
to the milk, and at the ſame time mix, it with as 
much of the ſage and ſpinach juice as will give the 
milk the green colour you deſire, putting in more 
or leſs, according as you would have the cheeſe 
taſte ſtronger or weaker of the ſage. When the 
curd is come, break it gently, and when it is all 
equally broken, put it into the cheeſe vat or mote, 
and preſs it gently, which will make it eat tender 
and mellow. When it has ſtood in the preſs 
about eight hours, it muſt be ſalted, turned every 
day, and in about a month it will be fit for uſe. 


To make Marygold Cheeſe. 


POUND in a mortar ſome of the freſheſt and 
beſt coloured marygold leaves you can procure, 
and ſtrain out the juice. Put this into your milk 
at the ſame time you put in the rennet, and ſtir 
them together. The milk being ſet, and the curd 
come, break it as gently and as equally as you 
poſſibly can, put it into the cheeſe vat, and preſs 
it with a gentle weight, there being at the bottom 
of the vat a number of holes ſufficient eaſily to 


let out the whey. The management afterwards 


muſt be the ſame as with other cheeſes. 
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To imitate Cheſhure Cheeſe. | 
THE milk being ſet, and the curd being come, 


do not break it with a diſh, as is cuſtomary in 
making other cheeſes, but draw it together with your 
+ hands to one fide of the veſſel, breaking it gently 
and regularly; for if it be preſſed roughly, a great 
deal of the richneſs of the milk will go into the 
whey. Put the curd into the cheeſe vat or mote 
as you gather it, and when it is full, ſalt it at 
different times, and preſs it and turn it often. 

The thickneſs of theſe cheeſes muſt be about 
ſeven or eight inches, and they will be fit to cut 
in about twelve months. You muſt turn and ſhift 
them frequently upon a ſhelf, and rub them with 
a dry coarſe cloth. At the year's end, you may 
bore a hole in the middle, and pour in a quarter 
of a pint of ſack, then ſtop the hole cloſe with 
ſome of the ſame cheeſe, and ſet it in a wine cel- 
lar for fix months to mellow; at the expiration of 
which you will find the ſack all loſt, and the hole 
in a manner cloſed up. Iſ this cheeſe be properly 
managed, its flavour will be pleaſant and grateful, 
and it will eat exceedingly fine and rich. 


CHAP. XXIV. 


The Management of the Kitchen Garden. 


J*HOUGH the buſineſs to be done in the 
Kitchen and Fruit Gardens do not fall to 

the lot of the houſekeeper, yet it is abſolutely 
neceſſary that ſhe ſhould know what is to be ex- 
petted from the gardener, that the family may be 
; regularly 
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regularly ſupplied with thoſe vegetables and fruits 
the different months of the year produce. We 
will venture to affirm, that, by the aſſiſtance of the 
few following pages, the houſekeeper will be ena- 
bled to give ſuch directions, as will fully anſwer 
her purpoſe, in ſupplying the kitchen, every month 
of the year, with every neceſſary ſpecies. of the 
vegetable creation. To thoſe ſmall families, where 
the garden is made a principal amuſement, as well 
from ſaving principles, as for the promotion and 
preſervation of health, the following remarks will 
be of ſingular utility. We ſhall treat the buſineſs 
of every month ſeparately, with all the ſimplicity 
and perſpicuity the nature of the ſubjed, and the 
limits of this work, will admit of. 


January. 

VEGETATION makes very little progreſs 
in the garden during this month; but there are now 
many things neceſſary to be attended to for the pro- 
ductionof vegetables in the ſucceeding months. Sow- 
ing and planting may now be moderately perform- 
ed, ſome in natural grounds, and ſome in hot- 
beds. Radiſhes, ſpinach, lettuce, carrots, peas, 
beans, parſley, cauliflowers, cabbages, muſhrooms, 
| aan; 19 a aſparagus, ſmallſallading, &c. Theſe 

may be ſown in natural grounds, but muſt be in 
the warmeſt corners, and gently covered every 
night with warm mats, and, when the weather 1s 
ſevere, they muſt likewiſe be covered in the day. 

Cucumbers may be ſown in a hot-bed any time 
this month, to produce early fruit in March, 
April, and May. For this purpoſe be well pre- 
pared with hot dung. Make the hot-bed a yard 
high, for one or two light frames, and earth it fix 
inches thick with rich mould. Sow ſome early 
prickly cucumber-ſeed half an inch deep, and 
when the plants have come up, and ve ſeed 

caves 
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leaves are half an inch broad, prick them in ſmall 
pots, four in each, and put them into the earth of 
the hot-bed, obſerving from the beginning to have 
proper air by tilting the lights at top, one or 
two fingers breadth. Cover the glaſſes every night 
with mats, give them occaſionally watering, and, 
when you find the heat of the bed decreaſed, line 
the fides of it with hot dung. When your cu- 
cumbers are advanced in growth, with the rough 
or proper leaves, one or two inches broad, tranſ- 
plant them to a larger hot-bed, there to remain 
for fruiting. 

Earth up your full-grown crops of celery, and 
tie up ſome of your endive every week to blanch. 
Towards the latter end of the month, ſow a little 
carrot-ſeed, and plant horſe-radiſh, by cuttings from 
the off- ſet roots of the old ones, Set them in rows 
two feet diſtant, and about fifteen inches deep, that 
they may obtain long ſtrait ſhoots. Artichokes 
muſt now be earthed up, digging between them, 
and laying the earth along the rows cloſe about 
the plants. 

Radiſhes, and other tender plants, ſown in bor- 
ders, muſt be conſtantly covered with ftraw till 
they come up, and afterwards every night, eſpeci- 
ally if the weather be froſty. 


February. 


MUCH attention muſt be paid to the kitchen 
garden this month, it being the commencement 
of the early efforts of vegetation. All the vacant 
ground muſt now be dunged, digged, and trenched, 
and made ready for ſowing and planting. | 

On ſouth borders, ſow early crops, and ſome 
main crops in the open quarters, ſuch as radiſhes, 
peas, beans, ſpinach, lettuce, onions, leeks, cab- 
bages, carrots, parſnips, beets, coleworts, ſavoys, 
brocoli, ſmall ſallading, parſley, chervil, A, 

ennel, 
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fennel, dill, marygolds, burnet, clary, creſſes, 
muſtard, rape, &c. 

Sow full crops of peas at the beginning, and to- 
wards the latter end of the month, of the beſt 
bearers, or ſuch as are moſt eſteemed. Alſo beans, 
of different ſorts, in rows, a yard diſtant from each 
other. Sow cauliflower-ſeeds in a hot-bed, or in 
a warm border, or under a frame, to plant out in 
April or May, to ſucceed the winter plants. 

If the weather be mild, begin ſowing the firſt 
main crop of carrots, in an open ſituation, in 
light rich ground trenched two ſpades deep, ſcat- 
_ the ſeed moderately thin, and rake it in regu- 


larly. Sow alſo parſnips, onions, leeks, ſpinach. 


and beet. 

Tranſplant ſome of the ſtrongeſt cabbage plants 
into an open quarter of good ground, in rows, 
one, two, and three feet diſtant, to cut young, and 
at half and full growth. Plant cabbage plants of 
the ſugar-loaf and early kinds, in rows a foot 
diſtant. 

Sow parſley for a main crop, both of the 
plain leaved and curled ſorts, either in a fingle 
drill, along the edge of borders or quarters, or in 

continued drills eight or nine inches aſunder. 

Give air to plants in hot-beds, as alſo thoſe un- 
der frames and glaſſes, by either tilting the glaſles 
two or three inches, or, on mild and dry days, 
drawing them up or down half way ; but cover 
them up again towards night. 


March. 


THIS is a buſy month, in which all dunging, 


digging, and trenching, ſhould be completed. 
Now prepare for the main crops of onions, leeks, 
carrots, parſnips, red beet, green beet, white beet, 
ſpinach, lettuce, cabbage, ſavoys, cauliflowers, 
brocoli, borecole, colewort, aſparagus, beans, peas, 
kidney- 
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kidney-beans, turnips, parſley, celery, turnip- 
cabbage, turnip radiſh; and of ſallads and ſweet 
herbs, creſſes, muſtard, rape, radiſh, marjorum, 
naſturtium, borrage, marygolds, chervil, thyme, 
ſavory, coriander, corn fallad, clary, fennel, an- 
gelica, dill, and ſome others. 

Great care ſhould be taken that the ſeeds are 
quite freſh, which is a matter of great importance, 
and for want of which many are diſappointed in 
their principal crops, when too late to ſow again. 
When you ſow your different crops, let it be in 
dry weather, and while the ground is freſh dug, - 
or levelled down, or when it will admit of rak- 
ing freely without clogging. 

Cauliflower plants, that have ſtood the winter 
in frames and borders, ſhould now be planted out, 
if the weather be mild, in well-dunged ground, two' 
feet and a half diſtant, and draw earth to thoſe 
remaining under the glaſſes. Give air to theſe, 
and your melon and cucumber plants; but cover 
the glaſſes every night with mats. 

Towards the end of this month, plant potatoes 
for a full crop, in lightiſh good ground, ſome of the 
early kind for a forward crop in ſummer, 
and a large portion of the common ſorts for 
the general autumn and winter crops. Plant your 
main crop of ſhalot by off- ſets, or the ſmall or full 
roots, ſet in beds fix inches apart. Sow a ſucceſ- 
ſional and full crop of ſpinach twice this month, of 
the round-leaved kind, in an open fituation ; or it 
may be ſown occaſionally between two rows of 
beans, cabbages, cauliflowers, horſeradiſh, arti- 
chokes, &c. NON 

As this month the weeds will begin to ſoring up 
apace, you muſt be careful to deſtroy them either 
by hand or hoe, or they will ruin all your crops. 


April. 
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April. 

I F you omitted to finiſh your planting or ſowing 
at the latter end of laſt month, do it at the begin- 
ning of this. Sow the main crop of the red and 
green borecole, in an open ſituation, to plant out 
in May and June, for autumn, winter, and the 
ſupply of the following ſpring. Sow likewiſe ſome 
of the purple and cauliflower forts of brocoli, to 
plant out in ſummer, for the firſt general autumn 
crop. 

Kidney beans of the early dwarf kinds ſhould 

now be ſown in a warm border, as alſo ſome ſpeck- 
led dwarfs, and a large ſupply in the open quar- 
ters, in drills two feet, or two and a half diſtant. 
Sow different kinds of lettuce two or three times 
this month, for ſucceeding crops. 
Great care muſt now be taken of your melons in 
hot beds. Train the vine regular, give them air 
daily, with occaſional moderate waterings. Cover 
the glaſſes every night, and keep up a good heat 
in the beds, by linings of hot dung. 

Sow full crops of peas for a ſucceſſion of mar- 
rowfats once a fortnight, and alſo of other large 
kinds. Sow the ſeed for all forts of pot-herbs, and 
plant aromatic herbs, ſuch as mint, ſage, balm, rue, 
roſemary, lavender, and ſuch like, either by young 
or full plants. | 

Continue ſowing ſucceſſional crops of radiſhes 
every fortnight, in open ſituations, in order to have 
an eligible variety, young and plentiful. Sow a 
principal crop of ſavoys in an open ſituation, de- 
tached from walls, hedges, or any other impedi- 
ment, that the plants may be ſtrong and robuſt for 
planting out in ſummer, to furniſh a full crop well 
cabbaged in autumn, and for the general winter 


ſupply, till next ſpring, this being a moſt valuable 


cabbage in autumn and winter. 
May. 
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May. 

TO ſow and plant ſeveral ſucceſſion crops of 
plants that are of ſhort duration, and others of a 
more durable ſtate, is the principal buſineſs of this 
- month, Woeeding, hoeing, and watering, muſt 
now be properly attended to. Top your early 
beans that are in bloom; alſo the ſucceeding crops 
as they come in flower, to make the pods ſet ſoon 
and fine, 

Thin your carrots, and cleanſe them from weeds, 
either by hand-weeding or ſmall hoeing, leaving 
thoſe intended to draw young in ſummer four or 
five inches apart, but the main crops muſt be 
thmned fix or eight inches. Likewiſe hoe between 
your cauliflowers, and draw the earth to their 
ſtems. Alſo between rows of beans, peas, kidney- 
beans, and all other plants in rows. 

Thin the ſpring-ſowed crop of lettuces, and 
plant out proper ſupplies of the different ſorts at a 
foot diſtance. Weed the ſpring-ſowed crop of 
onions, and thin them where too thick. Continue 
ſowing once a fortnight marrowfats, and other large 
kinds of peas; alſo ſome of the beſt hotſpurs, or 
other ſorts in eſteem, to furniſh a regular ſucceſſion 
of the different kinds. You may likewiſe con- 
tinue to ſow radiſhes in open ſituations, once a 
week or fortnight, in moderate quantities, for 
ſucceſſion crops this and the following month. 

Sow ſallading of the different ſorts, as lettuce, 
creſſes, muſtard, radiſh, rape, and purſlane, to 
have a proper ſucceſſion to cut while young. 
Plant out ſome of the ſtrongeſt early ſavoy plants, 
in an open ſituation, two feet and a half aſunder, for 
autumn and winter. Continue to ſow ſome round- 
leaved ſpinach in open ſituations, 

Moſt new-planted crops will now require fre- 
quent watering, both at planting, and occa- 

ſionally 
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honally afterwards in dry weather, till they have 
taken root. Alſo water. the ſeed-beds of ſmall 
crops lately ſowed, or young plants, in very dry 
weather. Your weeding muſt be very diligently 
attended to both by hand and hoe; for as weeds 
will be advancing numerouſly among all crops, it 
will become a principal buſineſs to eradicate them 
before they ſpread too far. Nothing is a greater 
diſcredit to a gardener than to have his ground 
over-run with weeds. 


June. 

MANY ſucceſſional and main crops mult ſtill 
be ſown or planted for autumn and winter; and as 
to the crops now advancing, or in perfection, the 
buſtneſs of hoeing, weeding, and occaſional water- 
ing, will demand no ſmall ſhare of attention. 

In the open ground plant cabbage, brocoli, 
borecole, ſavoys, coleworts, celery, endive, let- 
tuce, cauliflowers, leeks, beans, kidney-beans, 
and various aromatic and pot herbs, by flips, cut- 
tings, or young plants. Showery weather is by 
far the beſt either for ſowing or planting; and 
when it occurs, loſe no time in putting in the ne- 
ceſſary crops wanting. 

Hoe your artichokes, and keep your aſparagus 
beds very clean from weeds. Plant ſucceſſional 
crops of beans in the beginning, middle, and latter 
end of this month, ſome Windſors, long pods, 
white bloſſom, and Mumford kinds. 

The firſt main crops of celery muſt now be 
planted in trenches to blanch. The trenches to 
be three feet diſtance, a foot wide, and dig the 
earth out a ſpade deep, laying it equally to each 
fide in a level order. Then dig the bottom, and 
If poor, add rotten dung, and dig it in. Draw up 
ſome of the ſtrongeſt plants, trim the long roots 


and tops, plant a row along the bottom of each 
D d trench 
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trench four or five inches diſtance, and finiſh with 
a good watering. | 
Every day give plenty of air to the cucumbers 


in hot beds, and water them two or three times a 
week, or oftener, if the weather be hot; but till 
continue the glaſſes over them all this month. 


Shade them from the mid-day ſun, and ſtill cover 
them on nights with mats. In the beginning of the 
month, ſow a full crop of them in the natural ground 
to produce picklers, and for other late purpoſes in 
autumn. 

Sow the main crops of the green curled endive, 
alſo a ſmall ſupply of the white curled, and large 
Batavia endive; each thin in open ground, to plant 
out for autumn and winter. Sow more marrowfat 
peas, and ſome hotſpurs or rouncivals, and other 
large kinds. Hoe your potatoes, looſen the ground, 
and draw the earth to the bottom of the plants. 

Thin all cloſe crops now remaining to tranſplant 
at proper diſtances. Many forts will now require it, 
as carrots, parſnips, onions, and ſuch like; all 
which may be done by hand or ſmall hoeing. 


Fuby. 

THE buſineſs of ſowing and planting this month 
will be more ſucceſsful if done in moiſt or ſhowery 
weather; or on the approach of rain, or immedi- 
ately after, eſpecially for ſmall ſeeds, and young 
ſeedling plants. Several ſucceſſional crops are re- 
quired to be ſown this month for the ſupply of 
autumn, and ſome main crops for winter conſump- 
tion. Many principal crops will now be arrived to 
full perfection, and ſome mature crops all gathered. 
When the latter is the caſe, the ground ſhould be 
cleared for ſucceeding crops, or for ſome general 
autumn and winter crops, as turnips, cabbages, 
ſavoys, brocoli, celery, and ſeveral other articles 


This 
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This is the time to gather aromatic herbs, for 
drying and diſtilling, as ſpearmint, peppermint, 
balm, pennyroyal, and ſuch like, moſt of which, 
when juſt coming into flower, are in beſt perfec- 
tion for gathering, The fennel, dill, and angelica, 
ſhould remain till they are in ſeed. 

Plant the laſt crop of beans, for the late pro- 
duttion in autumn. Let them be of the ſmaller 
kind, as they are moſt ſucceſsful in late planting, 
ſuch as white bloſſom, green nonpareils, ſmall long 
pods, &c. putting in a few at two or three diffet- 
ent times in the month; and alſo ſome larger kinds, 
to have the greater chance of ſucceſs and variety. 
If it be dry weather, ſoak the beans in ſoft water 
ſix or eight hours, plant them thin, and water the 
ground along the rows. 

Plant a main crop of the purple and white bro- 
coli, in good ground, two feet and a half aſunder, 
to produce full heads the end of autumn and the 
following ſpring. Cauliflowers, that were ſown in 
May, muſt be now planted out in rich ground, two 
feet and a half diſtant from each other, for the 
Michaelmas or autumn and winter crop. Earth 
up celery plants to blanch; alſo the ſtems of young 
cabbages, ſavoys, brocoli, borecole, beans, peas, 
kidney beans, &c. to ſtrengthen their growth. 

Sow the principal late crops of kidney beans, of 
the dwarf kind, for autumn ſupply, and more for 
later ſuccefſional produttion in September, &c. 
Sow them all in drills at two feet or two feet and a 
half diſtance. If the weather be very hot and dry, 
either ſoak the beans, or water the drills well be- 
fore you ſow them. Continue to plant out differ- 
ent ſorts of lettuces at a foot or fifteen inches diſ- 
tance from each other, Plant them in ſmall ſhallow 
drills, to preſerve the moiſture longer, and water 
them well at the time you plant them. 

Dd 2 | Dig 
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Dig up ſome of the early crops of potatoes for 
ule, but take no more at a time than is wanted; 
for, as they are not at their full growth, they will 
keep but a few days. Radiſhes may be ſown for 
an autumn crop to draw next month. 


Auguſt, 

IN the courſe of this month you muſt ſow the 
winter and the next ſpring and early ſummer crops, 
as cabbages, cauliflowers, onions, carrots, ſpinach, 
and ſome principal crops planted for late autumn 
and winter ſupplies. All new planted articles 
muſt be watered, and due attention paid to the de- 
ſtruction of the weeds before they grow large or 
come to ſeed. 

Artichokes will now be in full perfection. Earth 
up the former planted crops of celery, repeating 
it every week according as the plants advance in 
growth. Cucumbers in frames may now be fully 
expoſed by removing the glaſſes. Picklers, or 
thoſe in the open ground, will now be in full per- 
fection. Gather thoſe for pickling while young 
two or three times a week. Daily water the plants, 
while the weather continues hot; and in dry wea- 
ther, hoe various crops in rows, to kill weeds, 
looſening the earth about, and drawing ſome to 
the ſtems of the plants to encourage their growth. 

Onions being now full bulbed, and come to 
their mature growth, ſhould be pulled up in dry 
weather, and ſpread in the full ſun to dry and har- 
den, for a week or fortnight, frequently turning 
them to ripen and harden for keeping. Then clear 
them from the groſs part of the ſtalks and leaves, 
bottom fibres, any looſe ſkins, earth, &c. and then 
houſe them on a dry day. 

Sow winter onions both of the common bulbing 
and Welch kinds, for the main crops to ſtand the 
winter, to draw young and green, ſome for uſe in 

| that 
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that ſeaſon, but principally for ſpring ſupply ; and 
{ome of the common onions alſo to ſtand for early 
bulbing in ſummer. The common onion is mildeſt 
to eat, but more liable to be cut off by the froſt 
than the Welch onion. This never bulbs, and is 
of a ſtronger hot taſte than the other, but is ſo 
hardy as to ſtand the ſevereſt weather, 

Sow an autumn crop of radiſhes, both of the 
common ſhort top and ſalmon kinds. Likewiſe 
turnip-radiſhes, both of the ſmall white, and the 
red, for autumn, and the principal crop of black 
Spaniſh for winter. 

The prickly-ſeeded, or triangular-leaved ſpinach 
muſt now be ſown, for the main winter crop, and 
for next ſpring, that ſort being the hardieſt to ſtand 
the winter. Sow ſome in the beginning, but none 
towards the latter end of the month, in dry-lying 
rich ground expoſed to the winter ſun. 

Gather ripe ſeeds in dry weather, when at full 
maturity, and beginning to harden, Cut up or 
detach the ſtalks with the ſeeds thereon, and place 
them on a ſpot, where the ſun has the greateſt 
ower, for a week or two. Then beat or rub out 
the ſmall ſeeds on cloths, ſpread them in the ſun 
to harden, then cleanſe them, and put them by for 
uſe. 


September. 


WITH this month muſt end all the principal 
ſowing and planting neceſſary this year, ſome for 
ſucceſſional ſupply the preſent autumn and begin- 
ning of winter, otners for general winter ſervice, 
and ſome to ſtand the winter for next ſpring and 
ſummer. | | 

Artichokes require no particular culture now, 
but only to break down the fruit ſtem cloſe, ac- 
cording as the fruit is gathered, and hoe down the 
weeds among them. Aſparagus now requires 
| Dd 3 only 
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only the large weeds cleared out till next month, 
when the ſtalks muſt be cut down, and the beds 
winter dreſſed. Cauliflowers of laſt month's ſow- 
ing, intended for next year's early and main ſum- 
mer crops, ſhould now be pricked out in beds, 
three or four inches diſtance, watered, and to re- 
main to October, then ſome of them to be planted 
out under hand-glafles, &c. 

Plant out more celery in trenches,” and earth up 
all former planted crops, repeating it once a week, 
two, three, or four inches high or more. Plant 
out likewiſe full crops of the two laſt months ſow- 
ing of coleworts, a foot diſtance, for winter and 


ſpring ſupply. Alſo endive for ſucceſfional crops, 


in a dry warm ſituation, a foot diſtance. 

Potatoes will now be advanced to tolerable per- 
fection for taking up in larger ſupplies than here- 
tofore, but not any general quantity for keeping; 
for they will continue improving in growth till the 
latter end of next month. 

' Muſhroom beds muſt now be made for the prin- 
cipal ſupply at the end of autumn and winter, this 
being a proper ſeaſon for obtaining plenty of good 
ſpawn, which is found in all places where horſe 
dung and litter has been of any long continuance, 
and moderately dry, as in horſe- rides, under co- 
ver in livery ſtable yards, in horſe-mill tracks, 
where horſes are employed in manufaRories, &c. in 
working machines and mills under cover, and un- 
der old hay-ſtacks; in all which places the ſpawn 
is ſound in cakes or lumps, abounding with ſmall 
white fibres, which is the ſpawn. The bed muſt be 
thus formed and fituated: Mole it in a dry ſhel- 
tered ſituation in the full heat of the ſun. Let it 
be four or five feet wide at bottom, in length from 
ten, twenty, or thirty, to forty or fifty feet or 
more, and four or five feet high, narrowing on 

each 
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each ſide gradually till they meet at top in form 


of the roof of a houſe, that it may more readily 
ſhoot off the falling wet, and keep it in a dryiſh 
temperature. In a fortnight or three weeks, 
more or leſs, when the great heat of the bed is 
reduced, and become of a very moderate warmth, 
the ſpawn is then to be planted, in ſmall lumps, 
inſerted into both ſides of the bed juſt within the 
dung, five or fix inches diſtance, quite from bot- 
tom to top, beating it down ſmoothly with the 
back of a ſpade, then earth the ſurface of the bed 
all over with fine light mould, an inch or two thick. 
Cover it with dry ſtraw or litter, after it has ſtood | 
a week, to defend the top from rain. Let it be 
covered only half a foot thick at firſt, and increaſe 
it by degrees till it is double that thickneſs. This 
will finiſh the buſineſs, retaining the covering con- 
ſtantly on the bed night and day. In a month or 
ſix weeks it will begin to produce muſhrooms, which 
will be ſoon followed by plenty. 


October. 


SO WING is this month required in only 
three articles for early production next ſpring and 
ſummer, and thoſe are peas, lettuces, * radiſhes, 
and ſmall fallading for the preſent ſupply. Cut 
down the ſtems of the aſparagus in the beds of laſt 
ſpring, hoe off the weeds, dig the alleys, and 
ſpread ſome of the earth over the beds. 

Your main ſpring- ſowed crop of carrots being 
now arrived at full growth, take them up towards 
the latter end of the month, for keeping in ſand 
all winter, Cut the tops off cloſe, cleared from 
earth, and when quite dry, let them be carried 
under cover, and placed in dry ſand, or light dry 
earth, a layer of ſand and carrots alternately. 


. Young carrots ef the autumn ſowing in July and 


D d 4 Auguſt, 
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Auguſt, muſt now be cleared from weeds, and 
thinned where too cloſe. 

MManure your ground where it is required, with 
the rotten dung of old hot-beds, &c. eſpecially 
where the hand-glaſs crop of cauliflowers, and 
early cabbages, are intended to be placed, Con- 
tinue to tie up full-grown plants of endive, in dry: 
weather, every week to blanch. Plant endive for 
the laſt late crop, in a warm border, to ſtand tall 
ſpring. 

Your horſe-radiſh is now at full-growth, to be 
dug up for uſe as wanted. Parſnips being now 
at their full growth, dig up a quantity, and lay 
them in ſand, in the ſame manner as directed for 
carrots. Potatoes, which are now arrived at their 
full growth, may be all dug up, and houſed in 
ſome dry cloſe place, thickly covered with ſtraw, 
from the air and moiſture, to keep all winter, till 
ſpring or ſummer, 

Seed plants of. ſeveral - ſorts ſhould now be 
planted, as cabbages, ſavoys, diveſted of the large 
leaves, and put in by trenching them down to their 
heads, two feet diſtance; as alſo carrots, parſnips, 
turnips, and red beet, all of full growth, cutting 
the tops off near the crown, and planting them 
two feet diſtance, with the heads one or two inches 
under the ſurface of the earth. Alſo the largeſt 
dried onions planted in rows, at the ſame diſtance, 
and three or four inches over the crown. 


November. 


DIGGING and dunging the ground muſt 
now be attended to for the benefit of future crops. 
Aromatic plants, in beds and borders, ſhould now, 
if before omitted, have the laſt thorough cleaning 
from weeds and litter, and the beds dreſſed to re- 
main in decent order for the winter. Earth up 

the 
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the different crops of celery when dry, and let 
thoſe of full growth be earthed up almoſt to the 
top. 
Pig vacant ground one or two ſpades deep, and 
if dunged, dig it in a ſpade deep, laying the ground 
in rough ridges to improve by the weather, till 
wanted for ſowing and planting with future crops. 
Dig up ſome roots of horſe-radiſh to preſerve in 
ſand, that it may be ready for ufe when that in 
the ground is frozen up. Do the like by Jeru-. 
ſalem artichokes, which are now in their full per- 
fedtion. 5 | 

Defend your muſhroom beds night and day with 
dry ſtraw, or long dry ſtable litter a foot thick, 
and put mats over all as a ſecurity againſt rain and 
cold. Sow {ome early ſhort-topped radiſhes on a 
ſouth border. Cover it with ſtraw two inches 
thick till they come up, afterwards on nights, and 
in froſty weather, to have the chance of drawing 
a few early. Sow likewiſe ſmall ſallading, as creſ- 
ſes, muſtard, and rape, under glaſſes, or in a hot- 
bed. | 

Finiſh deſtroying weeds, in all parts, by hand 
and hoe. Carefully hand-weed beds of ſmall plants, 
as onions, &c. In other compartments, eradicate 
them by hoe in dry days, and rake or fork off the 
large weeds after hoeing, or let them be beat about 
and looſened off effectually, ſo as not to grow again. 


December. 


DUNGING and digging the ground is the 
principal buſineſs to be done in the kitchen gar- 
den this month, and laying it in ridges to enrich 
for ſowing and planting after Chriſtmas with ſome 
principal and early crops, for the enſuing ſpring 
and ſummer. Dreſs your artichoke beds by firit. 
cutting down any remaining ſtems, and the large 
leaves cloſe, 

| Pay 
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Pay diligent attention to your aſparagus hot- 
| beds, to keep up the heat of the beds by linings 
of hot dung, and to admit air in mild days to the 
plants come up, by opening the glaffes two or 
* three inches behind; but ſhut them cloſe on night, 
and cover the glaſſes with mats. Take up your 
red-rooted beet on a dry day, and let them be 
placed in fand, &c. under cover, for uſe, in cafe 
of hard froſts. Hoe earth to the ſtems of your 
borecole and brocoli on a dry day. 

In all moderate weather, give air to your cau- 
liflowers in frames and hand-glafſes. Pick off all 
the decayed leaves, and deſtroy flugs, if any in- 
feſt the plants. Whatever vacant ground you 
bave, dig it in ridges trench-ways two ſpades aſide, 
and one or two ſpades deep. If dunged, dig in 
the dung, but one ſpade, laying each trench in a 
rough ridge, to remain for future cropping, that it 
may improve by the weather, and be ready for 
levelling down expeditiouſly for the reception of 
ſeeds and plants. 


—————— iG. — 


The Management of the Fruit Garden. 


January. 


FH E bufineſs to be done this month in the 

fruit garden and orchard conſiſts in preparing 

for and planting ſuch fruit trees as are intend- 
ed, pruning and nailing wall and eſpalier trees in 
general, and ſtandard trees where neceſſary, and in 


preparing 
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preparing to force fruit trees on hot walls for 
early fruit. 

The proper ages for trees to be planted are when 
they are one, two, or three years old, and theſe 
may be had at public nurſeries, as well as thoſe more 
advanced and trained to a bearing ſtate for imme- 
diate bearers. Particular attention muſt be paid 
to- their being taken up with their full ſpread of 
roots as entire as poſſible. Prune broken parts 
and long ſtragglers, and any very irregular branch 
in the head. When you plant them, dig a wide 
aperture two or three feet over, and one deep, or 
more or leſs according to the ſize of the roots, 
Fill the earth in regularly about them from three 
or four to five or ſix inches over the uppermoſt 
roots, and tread it evenly and gently thereto, 
firſt round the outſide, then gradually towards the 
middle, and cloſe round the ſtem of the tree. 

You muſt now prune peaches, neftarines, apri- 
cots, and other wall fruit, They bear moſtly on 
the young wood produced the preceding year, and 
of which a general ſupply of the moſt regularly- 
placed muſt now be every where retained at pro- 
per diſtances, for ſucceſſional bearers, or for new 
wood, occaſionally for multiplying the branches. 
When pruned, nail them to the wall, four or five 
inches aſunder. | 

Prune vines, which bear only on the young 
wood, the laſt ſummer ſhoots 3 the proper 
bearers. Take out moſt of the laſt year's bear- 
ers, and all the naked old wood. Shorten the re- 
ſerved ſhcots, the ſmaller to three or four joints, 
and the ſtronger to five or ſix. Nail the vines to 
the wall as ſoon as pruned, arranging the general 
branches and ſhoots from eight to ten or twelve 
inches diſtance. 

| Prune your apples, pears, plums, and cherries, 
on walls and eſpaliers, and alſo currants and 
gooſeberries. 
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gooſeberries, Cut away any croſs-placed or too 
crouded branches, decayed wood, and worn out 
bearers. Prune alſo your orchard trees, cutting 
out croſs-growing and confuſed branches; thin 
"ſuch as grow too cloſe together, and reduce the 
very long branches to moderate lengths, 


February. 


THE ground muſt now be prepared for plant- 
ing, by proper digging and trenching, and im- 
proving it with dung, freſh loam, or compoſt, 
where required. A compoſt of good loam, com- 
mon earth, and rotten dung together, is excellent for 
fruit-tree borders, General planting of fruit-trees 
may be now performed in open mild weather, but 
particularly thoſe ſorts moſt required, 
Standard- tree planting, in any kind of fruit- 
trees, may now be performed in open weather, 
in gardens or orchards, principally of apples, pears, 
plums, and cherries, for the main collection, eſpe- 
cially moſt of the two former, for family ſupply 
during the courſe of the year. Plant the trees 
from twenty or thirty to forty or fifty feet diſtance; 
the moderate growers, cloſer in proportion, ſuch 
as the codlin, common cherry tree, plum, &c. 
Dwarf ſtandards, with low ſtems, from one to two 
or three feet, may be planted in borders, fifteen 
or twenty. feet diſtance, in different ſpecies and 
varieties. 

Let all fruit-trees for planting be dug up with 
full roots, and at planting, prune any long ſtragg- 
ling roots, and broken or bruiſed ſhoots from the 
ſtems of the trees; and in young trees, having 
their firſt ſhoots of but a year old from grafting or 
budding entire, leave them in that ſtate till next 
month, then to be headed. In thoſe more ad- 
vanced with trained or fuller heads, cut away only 
any ill-grown or croſs-planted branches or ſhaots, 

| | EE: or 
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or prune thinner any that are too numerous and 
crouded, or any very luxuriant produftions; and 
from the wall and eſpalier tree kinds, prune out all 
fore-right or projecting ſhoots. 

Your vines muſt now be pruned and nailed, as 
directed laſt month. Prune gooſeberries and cur- 
rants, where required, to keep the heads moderate, 
and the branch thin to obtain large fruit. Prune 
raſpberries in proper order, and make new plan- 
tations of them where required. Plant cuttings 
and ſuckers of gooſeberries and currants, for new 
plants. a; 


March. 


IN the earlieſt part of this month finiſh the prin- 
cipal planting and pruning of all kinds of fruit 
trees, as the trecs will now be advancing in their 
bloſſoms and buds. In planting the different fruit- 
trees, obſerve the proper diſtances for wall-trees, 
eſpaliers, and ſtandards; and give each a good 
watering to the earth, to ſettle it cloſe about the 
roots and fibres, and to promote their taking freſh 
root. 

In froſty weather, ſhelter wall-trees in bloſſom 
of apricots, peaches, the early, and ſome princi- 

pal kinds, by nailing up large mats on nights before 
the trees; or occaſionally on days, when the froſt 
is ſevere, and no ſun, to protect the young fruit 
now in embrio, and its generative organs in the 
center of the flower. 

Train young wall and eſpalier trees, now in their 
firſt or ſecond years ſhoots, pruning out fore-right 
and croſs-placed ſhoots. In peaches, neUarines, 
apricots, and vines, ſhorten the remaining ſhoots 
more or leſs, to obtain a further ſupply of wood 
and fhoots for bearers. But in apples, pears, 
plums, cherries, if well furniſhed with ſecond and 
third years branches, leave moſt entire, only cut- 

ting 
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ting ſhort any middle ſhoots in the vacancies, to 


force out laterals in ſummer to ſupply the defi- 


ciencies; and as ſoon as pruned, train in all the 


branches horizontally to the wall, and eſpaliers at 


.regular diſtances. 


Propagate fig-trees by layers, cuttings, and ſuck- 


ers of the young ſhoots. Plant vine cuttings of 


the young ſhoots, two or three joints long, inverted 
in the ground to the uppermoſt eye or bud. Plant 
fuckers and cutlings of the ſeveral forts of fruit- 
trees that produce them, for new plants and ſtocks 
to bud and graft upon. Perform grafting now on 
apples, pears, plums, cherries, quinces, and med- 
lars, this being the proper ſeaſon for that ope- 
ration. | | 
April. 

WATER new-planted trees in dry weather mo- 
derately, about once a week. Diveſt young budded 
and grafted trees of all ſhoots from the ſtock, be- 
low the bud or graft. 

If any webs of caterpillars now appear on any 
fruit trees, clear them off 'before they ſpread, to 
prevent the inſets from devouring the advancing 
leaves. Defend early wall-trees now in bloſſom 
and young fruit, particularly apricots, peaches, 
neQtarines, and others of the principal kinds, con- 
tinuing to nail up mats in froſty nights. Rub off 
uſeleſs buds in early-ſhooting wall-trees, as peaches, 
neQarines, and apricots. Their ſhoots will now 
be advancing: rub off cloſe the fore-right ones, 
and others where too numerous, and ſuch as are ill 
placed, or where not wanted. 


| May. 
THE moſt principal part of the buſineſs of this 


month in the fruit garden is to commence the ſum- 


mer pruning, by diſbudding early all the fore- 
| | right 
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right and other ill-placed and evidently unneceſ- 
ſary ſhoots, and to thin the young fruit where ſet 
in cluſters. The new-planted trees muſt now be 
watered in dry weather, 

The operation of ſummer pruning, at this early 
period, is performed without a knife: the buds be- 
ing tender, the uſeleſs growths are more eaſily diſ- 
budded, or detached with the finger and thumb, by 
rubbing them off cloſe to the old wood. Go over 
peaches, nectarines, and apricots, and rub off all 
the fore-right and other ill-placed ſhoot buds of 
the year. Likewiſe diſplace, in a thinning order, 
part of the ſuperfluous ſhoots, where evidently too 
numerous in any parts of the trees, and the re- 
maining ſhoots, when of due length, train in cloſe 
and regular. Vines likewiſe, which will be now 
advancing in numerous ſhoots, go over early, and 
diſplace all the improper and ill-placed ſhoots of 
the year, particularly thoſe omitted from the old 
- wood, where not wanted, and*®the weak and un- 
fruitful ſtraggling ſhoots in all parts. 

Wall-trees defended when in bloſſom and ſetting 
their fruit, ſhould now have all the covering 
diſcontinued and removed away. Thin wall-fruit, 
as apricots, nectarines, and peaches, where ſet too 
thick, or in cluſters, retaining the moſt promiſing 
fruit at moderate diſtances, from three or four to 
five or fix inches aſunder. | 

Water new-planted fruit-trees in hot dry wea- 
ther, giving each about a watering pot of water 
once a week or fortnight, during this month, or 
till they have taken good root. 


Fune. 
SUMMER pruning or nailing the fruit-trees 


comprehends the principal bulineſs of this month. 
Begin the ſummer pruning of the earlieſt ſhooting 
kinds of wall-trees, as peaches, nettarines, apri- 


cots, 
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cots, vines, cherries, plums, pears, apples, &c. 
to diſplace the fore-right and other ill-placed 
ſhoots, and nail in all the regular placed fide or 
5 terminal ſhoots to the wall. 

From fig-trees, advanced in the preſent year's 
ſummer ſhoots, prune out the ill-placed branches, 
and nail the fide ſhoots and terminal ones to 
the wall. Thin apricots, peaches, and nettarines, 
where too thick or in cluſters, thinning out the 
ſmalleſt, and leaving the moſt promiſing ſingly, at 
moderate diſtances, ſaving the apricots, and neQta- 
rines thinned off for tarts. Currants trained againſt 
walls, and eſpaliers, &c. muſt now be diveſted of 
all ſuperabundant ſhoots to admit the ſun to the 
fruit. Gooſeberries and currant buſhes in ſtand- 
ard, if very crouded with ſhoots of the year, prune 
where thickeſt, to admit the ſun to ripen the fruit 
with proper flavour, Defend the fineſt ſort of 
cherry-trees in ripe fruit from the birds, by the 
aſſiſtance of nets. 

July. 


THE buſineſs of this month will continue to re- 
quire great attention to the ſummer pruning and 
nailing in all wall and eſpalier trees, both in con- 
tinuance of the former regulations, and more par- 
ticularly in thoſe not done, to regulate the nume 
rous ſhoots of the year, by diſplacing thoſe im- 
proper and ſuperfluous, and to nail and train the 
young wood in regular order to the wall and eſpa- 
her, and according as they advance in length to 
train them along cloſe, always at their full length 
all ſummer. Where the above regulations were 
commenced in May or June, very little will be 
required at this time but to faſten along the regular 
ſhoots in their proper places. 
Thin apricots, peaches, and neQarines, if they 
be all too cloſe. Regulate and nail vines, and 
prune 
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and nail fig-trees, theſe having now made nume- 
rous ſtrong ſhoots. Prune apples, pears, plums, 


cherries, and currants; and defend ripe wall- fruit 


from birds and inſets: the former by nets, and 
the latter by placing phials of ſtrong liquor and 


Vater, or water ſugared, to emit an odorous ſmell, 


to decoy waſps and flies from the fruit. 

Keep raſpberries cleared from all ſtraggling 
ſuckers of the plants, between the rows, or at a 
diſtance from the main ſtools, and hoe down weeds. 
Go over wall-trees, &c. every week, to diſplace 
with your knife uſeleſs after-ſhoots, and nail the 
proper ſupply cloſe as they ſhoot in length. 


Auguſt. 

THIS month will require great attention to be 

aid to the wall and eſpalier trees. Diſplace all 

uſeleſs young wood that may prevent the ſun ripen- 

ing the fruit, which will be now getting to a ſtate 

of maturity. Gather ripe apricots before they be- 
come too ſoft and mealy-taſted. 

Train and faſten in all the requiſite ſupply of 


* 


proper ſhoots cloſe to the wall and eſpalier in re- 


gular order, and as they advance in length without 
ſhortening, both to preſerve the neceſſary regularity 
of the trees, to admit the ſun and free air to im- 
prove the ſupply of young wood to perfettion, and 
for the advanced fruit to have all poſſible benefit of 
the ſun to accelerate its ripening in a regular man- 
ner, in the fulleſt ſtate of perfection and richneſs 
of flavour. Purſue the ſame method with the ef- 
paliers of apples, plums, and all other trees in that 
order of training. 

Defend the choiceſt forts of wall-fruit, that are 
now ripening, from birds and inſetts; the former, 
by hanging nets before the trees, and the latter by 
placing phials of ſweetened water, &c. to decoy 


and drown them, ſuch as waſps and flies. If an- 
E e noyed 


- 
— 
* 
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noyed with ants, place cuttings of, common or 
Spaniſh reed, hollowed elder, or any thing of a 
hollowed pipe-like kind, in which they will har- 
bour, and may be deſtroyed. 


a September. 
THE principal ſummer pruning in wall and 
eſpalier trees being by this time completed, nothing 
material of that operation will now be wanted, ex- 
cept achuſting any diſorderly ſhoots that project 
from the wall, or have ſprung from their places, or 
training along any that have extended in length, or 
to reduce others that have overtopped the walls, or 
run conſiderably out of their limited ſpace, ſo as to - 
keep the whole in perfect regularity, and that the 
full ſun may be admitted to ripen the fruit of the 
ſeaſon, now in moſt ſorts advanced to near or full 
growth. | 
Vines muſt be particularly attended to, it being 
the principal ripening ſeaſon of the grapes, which 
in this country demand every poſſible aſſiſtance of 
the ſun, by ſtill keeping the vines cleared from all 
improper ſhoots, and nailing the others along cloſe 
and regular to the wall, to admit the ſun's warmth 
in full power, equally to the ripening grapes, that 
they may acquire perfection before the cold and 
wet in autumn commence, and ripen with their 
particular richnefs and flavour. Such grapes as are 
fully ripe muſt be guarded from waſps or birds, by 
putting ſome of the beſt bunches into bags of fine 
paper, or rather of thin gauze or crape, that will 
admit the ſun, and keep off birds and inſetts. 
Pruit in general will now be ripe on all walls, 
eſpalier, and ſtandard trees, which be careful to 
gather when in beſt perfeQion before too ripe, eſ- 
pecially of ſome particular ſorts, as peaches, nec- 
| tarines, plums, pears, &c. for preſent uſe. 
TOs Oftober. 
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Oftober. \ * 


THE moſt material buſineſs of this month is 
to give proper attention to the gathering of all 
winter fruits, particularly apples and pears for 
keeping; and the ſeveral autumnal fruits, for pre- 
ſent ſupply, according as they ripen, and in late 
wall-fruits, keeping all the ſhoots nailed cloſe to 
admit the full ſun, eſpecially grapes. 
Gather apples and pears now of full growth, 
both of the autumnal eating, and winter keeping 
kinds, all on dry days. All the autumnal kinds, 
and thoſe deſigned for keeping, ſhould be gathered 
by hand. Apples are proper both for preſent 
uſe, and to keep ſeveral months; but of the vin- 
ter pears few are fit for immediate eating, only 
for ſtewing, &c. They ripen to perfection as they 
lie in the houſe, ſooner or later, according to the 
different ſorts, from next month and December, 


till March and April, and thoſe late ripeners will 


ſometimes keep till May or June. | 


November. | 


THE gathering of any fruits that are ftill out 
muſt now be finiſhed, and all intended planting of 
fruit-trees forwarded, being an eligible ſeaſon for 
tranſplanting moſt ſorts, walls, eſpaliers, and ſtand- 
ards; alſo For the general operation of winter 
pruning and nailing, which ſhould now be per- 
formed at all opportunities. 

Wall-tree planting may now be forwarded in 
apricots, peaches, nettarines, plums, cherries, 
vines, figs, pears; likewiſe any deſirable apples, 
to ripen earlier with an approved flavour; alſo 
accaſionally mulberries, to obtain larger fruit and 
ſooner ripe, with an improved flavour, generally 
allotting a principal ſupply for ſouth walls, parti- 


cularly of the peaches, neQarines, apricots, figs, 


Ee 2 and 
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and vines; alſo of the others in a ſmaller portion; 
others on ſouth-weſt and eaſterly walls, and ſome 
on north expoſures, as morello and other cherries, 
plums, and pears. 
Standard planting may now be performed in all 
the hardy fruits in their different varieties, as ap- 
ples, pears, plums, cherries, mulberries, medlars, 
quinces, ſervices, filberts, all the hazle nut tribe, 
barberries, bullaces, damſons, almonds, walnuts; 
likewiſe the Breda and Bruſſels apricot in a warm 
ſituation; all which may be planted in kitchen 
gardens, pleaſure-grounds, orchards, &c. always 
allotting he fulleſt ſupply of the moſt uſeful kinds, 
as apples, pears, cherries, plums, &c. and planted 
from twenty or thirty, to "Oy or fifty feet diſ- 
tance, 

Winter pruning ſhould now be forwarded in 
all kinds of fruit-trees, particularly wall-trees, and 
eſpaliers in the general annual regulation, both 
among the young and old branches; which gene- 
ral pruning is indiſpenſibly neceſſary in all wall 
and eſpalier trees every year in winter, any time 
from this month till March, to preſerve their re- 
quiſite regularity within the limited bounds, and 
their proper fruitfulneſs. As to the ſtandard-tree 
pruning, the trees having full ſcope for their heads 
to branch freely all round and above, they only 
need pruning occaſionally, to regulate any ill- 
growing branches, and for which now, or any time 
in the winter, ts the proper ſeaſon. | 

Prune gooſeberries and. currants, thinning the 
branches where too crouded, cutting out thoſe 
that are croſs-placed and decayed. Raſpberries 
may now be planted in full ſupply of both the red 
and white kinds, in rooted young ſtems of the laſt 
ſummer, . in rows four feet and a half diſtance by 
a yard in the row, as in the {pring months. 


December. 


* 
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December. 


THE buſineſs of this month in the fruit-gar- 
den is principally the ſame as in the laſt; that is, 
if the weather be open, to prepare ground, where 
neceſſary, to plant with any kind of fruit- trees that 
may be wanted, or intended for planting this, or 
the two following months when the weather admits; 
but for fear of a ſevere froſt, it is adviſeable to 
finiſh the principal planting early i in the month, at 
leaſt all that is intended before Chriſtmas. As 
to pruning it may be continued, when conveni- 
ent, all this month. 

Standard-tree planting may be now forwarded 
in open weather. Plant orchard-trees where in- 
tended, as apples, pears, plums, and cherries, in 
full fiandards, thirty, forty, or fifty feet ſquare, to 
form ſtraight ranges each way. Likewiſe occa- 


ſionally plant half ſtandards, - grafted on dwarf 


ſtocks, in ſmall orchards, at leſs diſtances. Eſpa- 
lier-tree planting may be performed in apples, or 
pears, fifteen or twenty feet diſtance; plums, cher- 
ries, quinces, or medlars, at fifteen feet diſtance. 

Fruit put by for keeping, ſuch as apples, pears, 
and quinces, muſt be occaſionally examined, in 
order to remove what are decayed or rotten, and 
keep the whole cloſely covered with ſtraw, at leaſt 
a foot thick, in order to exclude the damps. 


Ee g CHAP. 
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C HAP. XXXVI. 
Articles omitted in the preceding Part F the Work, 


To preſerve Dripping. 


HIS is a very uſeful article at ſea, and in 

order to be kept properly for that purpoſe, 
muſt be managed in the following manner. Take 
ſix pounds of good beef dripping, boil it in ſome 
ſoft water, ſtrain it into a pan, and let it ſtand till 
it is cold. Then take off the hard fat, and ſcrape 
off the gravy which ſticks to the inſide. Do 
this eight times, and when it is cold and hard, 
take it off clean from the water, and put it into 
a large ſaucepan, with fix bay leaves, twelve cloves, 
half a pound of ſalt, and a quarter of a pound 
of whole pepper. Let the fat be all melted, and 
juſt hot enough to ſtrain through a fieve into a 
ſtone pot. Then let it ſtand till it is quite cold, 
and cover it up. In this manner you may do 
what quantity you pleaſe. It 1s a very good me- 
thod to keep the pot upſide down, to prevent its 
being deſtroyed by the rats. It will keep good 
any voyage, and make as fine puff-paſte cruſt as 
the beſt butter. 


To keep and dreſs dried Fiſh. 


THE generality of fiſh, except ſtock- fiſh, are 
either ſalted and dried in the ſun, as the moſt 
common way, or in preparing-kilns, and ſome- 
times by the ſmoak of wood fires, in chimney- 
corners; and, in either caſe, they require to be 
ſoftened and freſhened, in proportion to their 
bulk, nature, or dryneſs. The very dry ſort, as 
cod-fiſh, or whiting, and ſuch like, ſhould be 
ſteeped in lukewarm milk and water, and the 
ſteeping kept as nearly as poſſible to an equal 
degree 


. 4 
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degree of heat. The largeſt fiſh ſhould be 
ſteeped twelve hours, the ſmaller, as whitings, 
&c. about two hours. The cod muſt, therefore, 
be laid to ſteep.in the evening; the whitings, &c. 
in the morning of the day they are to be dreſſed. 
After the time of ſteeping, they are to be taken 
out, and hung up by the tails until they are dreſſ- 
ed. The reaſon of hanging them up is this, 


that they ſoften equally as in the ſteeping, with- 


out extracting too much of the reliſh, which 
would make them infipid. When thus prepared, 
the ſmall fiſh, as whitings, tuſk, and ſuch like, 
muſt be floured and laid on the gridiron, and 
when a little hardened on the one fide, muſt be 
turned, and baſted with oil upon a feather; and 
when baſted on both ſides, and heated through, 


take them up, always obſerving, that as ſweet oil 


ſupplies the fiſh with a kind of artificial juices, ſo 


the fire draws out theſe juices and hardens 


them. Be careful, therefore, not to let them 
broil too long; but no time can be preſcribed, 
becauſe of the difference of fires, and various ſizes 
of the fiſh. A clear charcoal fire is much the 
beſt, and the fiſh kept a good diſtance to broil 
gradually. The beſt way to know when the fiſh 
are enough is, that they will ſwell a little in the 
baſting, and you muſt not let them fall again. 
To thoſe who like ſweet-oil, the beſt ſauce is oil, 
vinegar, and muſtard, beat to a conſiſtence, and 
ſerved up in ſaucers. If your fiſh be boiled, as 
thoſe of a large ſort uſually are, it ſhould be in 
milk and water, but not properly to ſay boiled, 


as it ſhould only juſt ſimmer over an equal fire. 


In this way, half an hour will do the largeſt fiſh, 
and five minutes the ſmalleſt, Some people broil 
both ſorts after ſimmering, and ſome pick them 
to pieces, and then toſs them up in a pan with 

E e 4 # fried 
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fried onions and apples. They are very good either 
way, and the choice depends on the weak or 
ſtrong ſtomach of the eaters. Dried ſalmon muſt. 
be managed in a different manner; for, though a 
large fiſh, it does not require more ſteeping than 
a Whiting, and ſhould be moderately peppered 
when laid on the gridiron. Dried herrings ſhould. 
be ſteeped the ſame time as a whiting, in ſmall . 
beer, inſtead of milk and water; and to which, as 
to all kinds of broiled falt-fiſh, ſweet oil will al- 
ways be found the beſt baſting, and no ways affect 
even the delicacy of thoſe who are not fond of it, 


To make Panada. 


TAKE a blade of mace, a large piece of crumb 
of bread, and put them into a ſaucepan, with a 
quart of water. After it has boiled two minutes, 
take out the bread, and bruiſe it very fine in a 
baſon. Mix as much water as you think it will 
require, pour away the reſt, and ſweeten it to 
your palate, Put in a piece of butter about the 
ſize of a walnut; but do not put in any wine, as 
that will ſpoil it. Grate in a little nutmeg. 


To make ſweet Panada. 


HAVING ſliced the crumb of a penny loaf 
very thin, put it into a ſaucepan with a pint of 
water, and boil it till it be very foft and looks 
clear. Then put in a glaſs of Madeira wine, 
grate in a little nutmeg, and put in a lump of 
butter about the ſize of a walnut, and ſugar to 
your taſte, Beat it exceedingly fine, and put it 
into a deep ſoup-diſh, 


To make Beef Tea. 

TAKE a pound of lean beef, cut it into very + 
thin ſlices, and put it into a jar. Pour a quart of 
boiling water over it, cover it | cloſe that the ſteam 
| may 
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may not get out, and let it ſtand by the fire. This 
is ſtrongly recommended by phyſicians for weak 
conſtitutions, and ſhould be drank milk warm. 


To make Water Gruel. 


PUT a large ſpoonful of oatmeal to a pint of 
water, ſtir them well together, and let it boil up 
three or four times, ſtirring it often; but take 
care nt to let it boil over. Then ſtrain it 
through a fieve, ſalt it to your palate, put in a 
good piece of freſh butter, bras it with a ſpoon 
till the butter be all melted, and it will be fine 
and ſmooth. 


. Barley Gruel. 


PUT a quarter of a pound of pearl barley, and 
a ſtick of cinnamon, into two quarts of water, and 
let it boil till it be reduced to one *quart. Add a 
pint of red wine and ſugar to your taſte. You 
may add two or three ounces of currants, if you 
pleaſe. 


To make Barley Water. 


BOIL a quarter of a pound of pearl barley 
in two quarts of water, ſkim it well, boil it half 
away, and then ſtrain it. Sweeten it, but not too 
much, and put to it. two ſpoonfuls of white wine. 
It muſt be drank a little warm. 


To make Orgeat. 


BEAT toa paſte two pounds of almonds, with 
thirty bitzer almonds. Mix it with three quarts of 
— 84 d ſtrain it through a fine cloth. Having 
added orange and lemon juice, with ſome of the 


peel, ſweeten it to your taſte. 


To make Lemonade. 


PARE two Seville oranges and fix lemons 
very thin, and ſteep the parings four hours in two 
| ' quarts 
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quarts of water. Put the juice of ſix oranges and 
twelve lemons upon twelve ounces of fine ſugar, 
and when the ſugar is melted, put the water to it. 
Add a little orange-flour water, and more ſu- 
gar, if neceſſary. Paſs it through a bag till it be 
fine. | 
To make Sack Poſſet. | 

BEAT well and ftrain the yolks and yhites of 
fifteen eggs. Then put three quarters of a pound 
of white ſugar into a pint of canary, and mix 
it in a baſon with your eggs. Set it over a cha- 
fing-diſh of coals, and keep continually ſtirring it 
till it is ſcalding hot. In the mean time, grate 
ſome nutmeg into a quart of milk, and boil it; then 
put it into your eggs and wine, they being ſcald- 
ing hot. Hold your hand very high as you pour 
it, and let ſomebody ſtir it all the time you are 
pouring in the milk. Then take it off the chafing- 
diſh, ſet it before the fire half an hour, and it will 
be fit for uſe. 5 


To make Wine Poſſet. 


PUT the crumb of a penny loaf into a quart 
of milk, and boil it till it be ſoft. Then take it 
off the fire, grate in half a nutmeg, and ſweeten it 
to your taſte, Put it into a China bowl, and by 
degrees add to it a pint of Liſbon wine. Send it 
up to table with toaſt and butter on a plate. 


To make Ale Poſſet. 


P U alittle white bread into a pint of milk, 
and ſet it over the fire. Then put ſome nutmeg 
and ſugar into a pint of ale, warm it, and when 
your milk boils, pour it upon the ale, Let it ſtand 
a few minutes to clear, and the curd will riſe to 
the 1695; "> 7-7 
To make an Orange Poſſet. | 
GRATE the crumb of a penny loaf very fine, 
and put it into rather more than a pint of vo 
wit 
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with half the peel of a Seville orange grated, or 
ſugar rubbed upon it to take out the eſſence. Boil 
all together till it looks thick and clear, and then 
beat it well. Take a pint of Mountain wine, the 
Juice of half a Seville orange, three ounces of 
1 almonds, and one ounce of bitter, finely 
beat, with a little French brandy and ſugar to 
your taſte, Mix it well, put it into your poſſes, 
and ſerve it up. A lemon poſſet is made in the 
ſame manner. 


To make White Wine Whey. 


PU T half a pint of white wine and half a pint 
of ſkimmed milk into a baſon. Let it ſtand a few 
minutes, and then pour over it a pint of boiling 
water. Let it ſtand a little, and the curd will ga- 
ther in a lump, and ſettle to the bottom. Then 
pour your whey into a China bow], and put in a 
lump of ſugar, a ſprig of balm, or a ſlice of lemon. 


To make Capillaire. 


TAKE fourteen pounds of loaf ſugar, three 
pounds of coarſe ſugar, fix eggs beaten in with the 
ſhells, and three quarts of water. Boil it up twice, 
{kim it well, and then add to it a quarter of a pint 
of orange-flower water. Strain it through a jelly- 
bag, and put it into bottles. When it is cold, mix 
a ſpoonful or two of this ſyrup, as it is liked for 
ſweetneſs, in a draught of warm or cold water. 


To mull Wine. 


GRATE half a nutmeg into a pint of wine 
and ſweeten it to your taſte with loaf-ſugar. Set it 
over the fire, and when it boils, take it off to cool. 
Take the yolks of four eggs well beaten, add to 
them a little cold wine, and then mix them care- 
fully with your hot wine, a little at a time. Pour 
it backwards and forwards ſeveral times till it * 

ne 
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fine and bright. Then ſet it on the fire, and beat 
it a little at a time for ſeveral times, till it is quite 
hot, and pretty thick, and pour it backwards and 
forwards frequently. Then put it into chocolate 
cups, and ſerve it up with dry toaſt cut in long nar- 
row pieces. 


To make Gooſeberry Fool. 


PUT two quarts of gooſeberries into about a 
quart of water, and ſet them on the fire. When 
they begin to ſimmer, turn yellow, and to plump, 
| throw them into a cullender to drain out the water, 

and with the back of a ſpoon carefully ſqueeze the 
pulp through a ſieve into a diſh, Make them pretty 
ſweet, and let them ſtand till they are cold. In 
the mean time, take two quarts of milk, and the 
yolks of four eggs beaten up with a little grated 
nutmeg. Stir it ſoftly over a flow fire, and when 
it begins to ſimmer, take it off, and by degrees ſtir 
it into the gooſeberries. Let it ſtand till it be cold, 


and then ſerve it up. If you make it with cream, 


you need not put any eggs. 


To make a White Pot. 


PUT eight eggs, and half the whites, beat up 
with a little roſe-water, a nutmeg, and a quarter of 
a pound of ſugar, to two quarts of milk, Cut a 
penny loaf in very thin ſlices, and pour the milk 
and eggs over them. Put a little piece of butter 
on the top, and bake it half an hour in a flow 
oven. 


A Rice White Pot. 


HAVING boiled a pound of rice in two quarts 
of milk till it be tender and thick, beat it in a mor- 
tar with a quarter of a pound of ſweet almonds 
blanched. Then boil two quarts of cream, with a 
few crumbs of white bread, and two or three blades 
5 0 
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of mace. Mix it with eight eggs, and a little roſe- 
water, and ſweeten to your taſte, Cut ſome can- 
died orange or citron peels thin, and lay it in. It 
muſt be baked ina flow oven. 


To make Sago. 


PUT a large ſpoonful of ſago to three quarters 
of a pint of water; ſtir it, and boil it ſoftly till it 
is as thick as you would have it. Then put in wine 
and ſugar, with a little nutmeg, to your palate. 


To make Rice Milk. 


PUT half a pound of rice into à quart of water, 
with a little cinnamon, and let it boil till the water 


is waſted; but take care that it does not burn. 


Then add three pints of milk, and the yolk of an 


egg beat up. Keep ſtirring it, and when it boils, 


take it up and ſweeten it. 


To make Salop. | 
TAKE a large tea-ſpoonful of this powder, 


which is ſold at the chemiſts, and put it into a pint 


of boiling water. Keep ſtirring it till it becomes 


a fine jelly, and then add wine and ſugar to your 
taſte. 


To make White Caudle. 


MIX four ſpoonfuls of oatmeal, a blade or two 
of mace, and a piece of lemon-peel, with two 
quarts of water. Let it boil a quarter of an hour, 
ſtirring it often; but be careful not to let it boil 
over, and then ſtrain it through a coarſe ſieve. 
When you uſe it, ſweeten it to your taſte, grate 
in a little nuimeg, and put in what wine you think 
proper. 


To make Brown Caudle. 


MAKE your gruel as above, with fix ſpoonfuls 
of oatmeal, and ſtrain it. Then put to it a quart 


of 


3 
| 


Bones 
v 


f 
| 
| 
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of ale that is not bitter. Boil it, and ſweeten it to 
your palate, and add half a pint of white wine or 
brandy. When you do not put in white wine or 
OY; let it be half ale. 


To fricaſſee Chickens. 


HAVING ſkinned your chickens, and cut 
them into ſmall pieces, waſh them in warm water, 
and dry them very clean with a cloth. Seaſon 
them with pepper and ſalt, and put them into a 
ſtewpan with a little water, and a good piece of 
butter, a little lemon pickle, or half a lemon, a 
glaſs of white bine, an anchovy, a little mace 
and nutmeg, an onion ſtuck with cloves, a bunch 
of lemon-thyme, and ſweet-marjoram. Let theſe 
ſtew together till your chickens are tender, and 
then lay them on your diſh. Thicken the gravy 
with flour and butter, and ſtrain it. Beat the 
Top of three eggs a little, and mix them with a 
arge teacupful of rich cream, and put it into your 
gravy. Shake it over the fire, but do not let it 
boil, and pour it over your chickens. 


To fricaſſee Rabbits white. 


CUT up your rabbits, put them into a toſſing- 
pan, with a pint of veal gravy, a tea-ſpoonful of 
lemon-pickle, an anchoyy, a ſlice of lemon, a 
little beaten mace, chian pepper, and ſalt, and 
ſtew them over a ſlow fire. When they are enough, 
thicken your gravy with flour and butter, and 
ſtrain it. Then add the yolks of two eggs mixed 
with a large teacupful of cream, and a liule nut- 
meg grated in it. Take care not to let it boil: 
as that will ſpoil it. 


To fricaſſee Rabbits brown. 


HAVING cut them as for eating, fry them of 
a light brown in butter, and put them into a toſſing- 
* ä pan, 
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pan, with a pint of water, a tea-ſpoonful of lemon 
pickle, an anchovy, a ſlice of lemon, a large ſpoon- 


ful of muſhroom catchup, the ſame of browning, 


with chian pepper, and falt to your taſte. Stew 
them over a flow fire till they be enough; thicken 
your gravy and ſtrain it, diſh up your rabbits, and 
Rey the gravy over chem. 


To Fife Tripe. 


GE ſome nice white tripe, cut it into Nips, put 


it into ſome boiled gravy with a little cream, and a 
bit of butter. mixed with flour. Stir it till the but- 
ter be melted, and add a little white wine, lemon- 


peel grated, chopped parſley, pepper, ſalt, and » 


_ pickled muſhrooms, or lemon-juice. Shake all to- 
gether, and give it a gentle ſtew. 


To Fricaſſee Ox Palates. 


HAVING well cleaned your palates, put them 
into a ſtew-pot, cover them with water, and ſet 
them in the oven for three or four hours. When 
they come from the oven, ſtrip off the ſkins, and 
cut them in ſquare pieces. Seaſon them with mace, 
nutmeg, chian, and ſalt. Mix a ſpoonful of flour 
with the yolks of two eggs, dip in your palates, fry 
them of a light brown, and then put them in a 
ſieve to drain. Have ready half a pint of veal 
gravy, with a little caper liquor, a ſpoonful of 
browning, and a few muſhrooms, Thicken it well 
with flour and butter, pour it hot on your diſh, 
and Jay in your palates. Garniſh with barberries 
and fried parſley, | 


To fricaſſee Pigeons. 


CUT your pigeons in the ſame manner as 
chickens for fricaſſeeing, fry them of a light brown, 
ut them into ſome good mutton gravy, and ſtew 
them near balf an hour; Put in half an ounce of 
morels, a ſpoonful of browning, and a flice of le- 
mon, 


a” 


. 
* 
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mon. Take up your pigeons, and thicken your 
gravy; ſtrain it over your pigeons, lay round them 
forcemeat balls, and garniſh with pickles. 


To fricaſſee Eggs. 

| HAVING boiled your. eggs pretty hard, 
ſlice them. Take a little veal gravy, a little cream 
and flour, and a bit of butter, nutmeg, ſalt, pep- 
per, chopped parſley, and a few pickled muſh- 
rooms. Boll this up, and pour it over the eggs. 
Put a hard yolk in the middle of — diſh, with 
toaſted ſippets. 


7 
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A . 


OF THE 


Ff 


L O GU E 


S in Seaſon in the different 


MONTHS of the YEAR, 
——— ee — > 
IAU < 
MEA. 
EEF Veal Pork 
Mutton Houſe-Lamb | 
FUULTRYIYF; Ac. - 
Pheaſant Woodcocks © Pullets 
Ser Game. ipes Fowls 
Hares Turkeys Chickens 
Rabbits Capons Tame Pigeons 
| # 1.3. 
Carp Soles. Smelts 
Tench Flounders Whitings 
Perch Plaice Lobſters 
Lampreys Turbot Crabs 
Eels Thornback Prawns 
Craw-fiſh Skate Oyſters 
Cod Sturgeon 
VEGETABLES, &c. 
Cabbage Lettuces Sage 
Savoys _ Creſſes Parſnips 
Coleworts Muſtard Carrots 
| Sprouts Rape Potatoes 
Brocoli, purple Radiſh Scorzonera 
and white Turnips Skirrets 
Tarragon Cardoons 


Beets 


—Vv - » 0's 12 — ” a 2 
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| Beets .;; Cucumbers in To be had, though 
- Parſley - , hot-houſes not in Seaſon 
Sorrel Thyme Jeruſalem Arti- 
Chervil Savory chokes 
2 Pot-Marjoram Aſparagus 
0 Endive Hy ſop Muſhrooms 
Mint Salfifie | | 
N FRUIT, 
* Apples Almonds Medlars 
Fears'- ' * Services . Grapes 
Nuts 
F E B R U A R V. 
n 
Beef Veal Pork 
Mutton Houſe-Lamb 
OUR. 
Turkeys Chickens Woodcocks 
Capons Pigeons Snipes 
Pullets Pheaſants Hares 
Fovls Partridges Tame Rabbits 
| F134 
Cod Skate Tench 
Soles Whitings Perch 
Sturgeon Smelts Carp 
Flounders _ Eobſters Eels 
Plaice _ Crabs Lampreys 
Turbot Oyſters Craw-fiſh 
Thornback Prawns | 
| VEGETABLES, &c. 
, Cabbages _ Muſtard Aſparagus 
Savoys Rape Kidney Beans 
Coleworts Radiſhes Carrots 
Sprouts Turnips Parſnips 
Brocoli, purple Tarragon Potatoes 
and hte int Cardoons 


' Beets 
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Beets Tanſey Onions he 
Parſley ' Thyme Leeks | | 8 
Chervil Savory Shalots | 
Endive Marjoram Garlick 

Sorrel Rocombole 
Celery | Alſo may be Salfifie 
Chard Beets had Skirret 
Lettuces Scorzonera 
Creſſes Forced Radiſhes Jeruſalem Arti- 
Burnet Cucumbers | chokes 

r. 
Pears Apples Grapes 
MARCH. 
1 T AT. . 

Beef Veal Pork 

Mutton Houſe-Lamb 

POULTRY, &e. 

Turkeys Fowls Pigeons 

Pullets Chickens Tame Rabbits 
Capons Ducklings 

FISH. 

Carp Eels Soles 

Tench Mullets Whitings 
Turbot Plaice Crabs 
Thornback Flounders Craw-fiſh 

Skate Lobſters Prawns 

VEGETABLES. 
Carrots Onions Beets 
Turnips Garlick Parſley 
Parſnips Shalots Fennel 
Jeruſalem Arti- Brocoli Celery 
chokes Cardoons Endive 
| Ff 2 Tanſey 
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Tanſey Turnips Burnet 
Rape Tarragon Thyme 
Radiſhes Mint Winter-Savory 
Coleworts Muſhrooms Pot-Marjoram 
Borecole Lettuces Hy ſop 
Cabbages Chives Fennel 
Savoys Creſſes Cucumbers 
Spinach Muſtard Kidney-Beans 
REL FRET T. | 
Pears Apples Forced Straw- 
berries. 
—— — yͤ— 
E . 
M E A T. 
Beef Mutton Veal Lamb 
| POULTRY, &c. 
Pullets Ducklings Rabbits 
Fowls Pigeons Leverets 
Chickens 
FIS H. 
Crabs Salmon Smelts 
Chub Turbot Herrings 
Tench Soles Lobſters 
Trout Skate Prawns 
Craw-fiſh Mullets 
VEGETABLES. 
Coleworts Young Onions Lettuces 
Sprouts Celery All ſorts ofsſmall 
Brocoli Endive Sallad | 
Spinach Sorrel Thyme 
Fennel Burnet) All ſorts of Pot- 
Parſley Tarragon Herbs. 
Chervil Radiſhes 
FR A#T. 
Apples Forced Cherries Apricots for 
Pears and Tarts, 


MAY. 
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M AY. 
b M 2E A T. 
Beef Mutton Veal 
POULTRY, &c. 
Pallets Green Geeſe Rabbits 
Fowls Ducklings Leverets 
Chickens Turkey Poults 
F 1 8 H. 
Carp Salmon Lobſters 
Tench Soles Craw-fiſh 
Eels Turbot Crabs 
Trout Herrings _ Prawns 
Chub Smelts | 
VEGETABLES, &c. 
Early Potatoes Barley Savory 
Carrots Mint All other ſweet 
Turnips Purſlane Herbs 
Radiſhes Fennel Peaſe 
Early Cabbages Lettuces Beans 
Cauliflowers Creſſes Kidney Beans 
Artichokes Muſtard Aſparagus 
Spinach All ſorts of fmall Tragopagon 
Parſley Sallad Herbs Cucumbers, &c. 
Sorrel | Thyme 
FRUIT. 
Pears And Melons Gooſeberries | 
Apples With Green And Currants for 
Strawberries Apricots Tarts 
Cherries ; 
— —  — — — 
] NE. 
M E A T. 
Beef Veal Buck Veniſon 


Mutton Lamb | 
| a POULTRY. 
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POULTRY, &c, 


Fowls Ducklings Wheat- Ears 
Pullets Turkey Poults Leverets 
Chickens Plovers Rabbits 
Green Geeſe 
FISH, | 
Trout Salmon Herrings 
Carp Soles Smelts 
Tench Turbot Lobſters 
Pike Mullets Craw-fiſh 
Eels Mackarel Prawns 
VEGETABLES, &c. 
Carrots Aſparagus Rape 
Turnips Kidney Beans Creſſes 
Potatoes Artichokes All other ſmall 
Parſnips  Cucumbers . Sallading 
Radiſhes Lettuces Te 
Onions Spinach All ſorts of Pot- 
Beans Parſley Herbs 
Peaſe Purſlane 
* & © &” 8: 
Cherries Apricots NeQarines 
Strawberries Apples _ Grapes 
Gooſeberries Pears _ Melons 
Currants Some Peaches Pine Apples 
— ¶ —— — 

1. 

r 
Beef Veal Buck Veniſon 
Mutton Lamb 

— ꝓOUL TRT. &c. 

Pullets Ducklings Pheaſants 
Fowls Turkey Poults Wheat-Ears 
Chickens Ducks Plovers 


Pigeons 
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Pigeons 
Green Geeſe 


Cod 
Haddocks 
Mullets 
M kirel 
Teucb 
Pike 


Young Par- 


tridges 
#48 

Herrings 
Soles 
Plaice 
Flounders 
Eels 
Lobſters 


Leverets - 
Rabbits 


Skate 
Thornback 
Salmon. 
Carp 


Prawns 


Craw-fiſh 


VEGETABLES, &c.. 


Carrots 
Turnips 
Potatoes 
Radiſhes 
Onions 
Garlick 
Rocombole 
Scorzonera 
Salſifie 
Muſhrooms 
Cauliflowers 


Pears 
Apples 
Cherries 
Peaches 


Beef 
Mutton 


F owls 
Pallets 


Ff 4 


Cabbages All ſorts of ſmall 
Sprouts Sallad Herbs 
Artichokes Mint 
Celery Balm 
Endive Thyme | 
Finocha All other Pot- 
Chervil Herbs 
Sorrel Peaſe 
Purſlane Beans 
Lettuce Kidney Beans 
Creſſes 

FRUIT. | 
NeQarines Strawberries 
Plums Raſpberries 
Apricots Melons 
Gooſeberries Pine Apples 
AUGUST. 

„ 
Veal Buck Veniſon 
Lamb | ES 

POULTRY, Ee. 
Ducklings Pheaſants 
Leverets Wild Ducks 
Chickens 
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Chickens Rabbits _Wheat-Ears - 
Green Geefe Pigeons Plovers | 
Turkey Poults ; 
| eee 
Cod M,ullets Eels 
Haddock Mackarel Lobſters 
Flounders Herrings Craw-fiſh 
- Plaice Pike Prawns 
Skate Carp Oyſters 


Thornback _ 
* VEGETABLES, &c. 


- 


Carrots Beans Finocha 

Turnips Kidney Beans Parſley 

Potatoes Muſhrooms Lettuces 

Radiſhes Artichokes All ſorts of ſmall 

Onians Cabbages Sallad 

Garlick Cauliflowers Thyme 

Shalots Sprouts Savory _ 

Scorzonera Beets Marjoram 

Salfifie Celery All ſorts of ſweet 

Peaſe Endive Herbs 
FRUIT. 

Peaches Pears Strawberries 

Nettarines Grapes Gooſeberries 

Plums Figs Currants 

Cherrieg Filberts Melons 

Apples Mulberries Pine Apples 


— . 


SEPTEMBER. 


ME AT. 
Beef Mutton Pork 
Veal | Lamb Buck Veniſan 


POULTRY, 


Geeſe 
Turkies 
Teals 
Pigeons 
Larks 


Cod 


H addoek 
Flounders 


Plaice 


Thornbacks 


Carrots 
Turnips 
Potatoes 
Shalots 
Onions 
Leeks 


Garlick - 
Scorzonera 


Salſifie 
Peaſe 
Beans 


Peaches 
Plums 
Apples 
Pears 


Grapes 


Beef 
Mutton 
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POULTRY, &c. 


Pullets Chickens 
Fowls - Ducks 
Hares | Pheaſants 
Rabbits Partridges 
FISH. 

Skate Tench 

Soles Pike 
Smelts Lobſters 
Salmon Oyſters 4 X 
Carp * 


VEGETABLES. 


Kidney Beans Finocha 


Muſhrooms Lettuces, and all 
Artichokes ſorts of ſmall 
Cabbages Sallads 
Sprouts Chervil 
Cauliflowers Sorrel 
Cardoons Beets ö | 
Endive Thyme, and all 
Celery ſorts of Soup 
Parſley Herbs 

FR UI. 
Walnuts Lazaroles 
Filberts Currants 
Hazle Nuts Morello Cherries 
Medlars Melons 
OQuinces Pine Apples 
OCTOBER. 

M E A * 
Lamb Pork 
Veal Doe Veniſon. 


POULTRY, 


442 


Geeſe 
Turkies 
Pigeons 
Pullets 
Fowls 


Chickens 


Dorees 
Holobets 
Bearbet 
Smelts 


Brills 


Cabbages 
Sprouts 
Cauliflowers 
Artichokes 

_ Carrots 
Parſnips 
Turnips 
Potatoes 
Skirrets 
Salſiſie 


Peaches 
Grapes 
Figs 
Medlars 


Services 


Beef 
Mutton 


A CATALOGUE OF THE 


POULTRY, &ec. 


Rabbits Larks 
Wild Ducks Dotterels 
r Hares 
Widgeons Pheaſants 
Woodcocks Partridges 

Snipes 

FIS A. 

Gudgeons Salmon Trout 

Pike Lobſters 

Carp Cockles 
Tench Muſcles 

Perch Oyſters 


VEGETABLES. 


Scorzonera Chard Beets 
Leeks Corn Sallad 
Shalots Lettuces 
Garlick All ſorts of young 
Rocombole Sallad 
Celery Thyme 
Endive Savory _. 
Cardoons All ſorts of Pot- 
Chervil Herbs 
Finocha 

fi © 3 9 
Quinces Filberts 


Black and White Hazle-Nuts 


Bullace Pears 
Walnuts Apples 
NOVEMBER. 
ME A1 F. 
Veal Doe Veniſon 
Houſe-Lamb 


POULTRY, 
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POULTRY, &c. 


M utton 


Geeſe Wild Ducks Dotterels 
Turkies Teals Hares 
Fowls Widgeons Rabbits 
Chickens Woodcocks Partridges 
Pullets Snipes Pheaſants 
Pigeons Larks 
FISH. 
Gurnets Salmon Trout Gudgeons 
Dorees Smelts Lobſters 
Holobets Carp Oyſters 
Bearbet Pike Cockles 
Salmon | Tench _ Muſcles 
VEGETABLES, &c. 
Carrots ' Rocomhole Cardoons 
Turnips Jeruſalem Arti- Parſley 
Parſnips chokes Creſſes 
Potatoes Cabbages Endive 
Skirret Cauliflowers Chervil 
Salſifie Savoys Lettuces 
Scorzonera Sprouts All ſorts of ſmall 
Onions Coleworts Sallad Herbs 
Leeks Spinach Thyme, and all 
Shalots Chard Beets other Pot Herbs 
FRUIT. 
Pears Cheſnuts Medlars 
Apples Hazle-Nuts Services 
Bullace Walnuts Grapes 
DECEMBER. 
ME AT. 
Beef Veal Pork | 
Houſe-Lamb Doe Veniſon 


POULTRY: 


444 


A CATALOGUE, &c. 
POULTRY, ue 
| Geeſe Chickens . Wild Ducks 
Turkeys " Hares Teals 
Pullets Rabbits Widgeons 
Pigeons Woodcocks Dottrels 
Capons Snipes Partridges 
Fowls Larks Pheaſants 
1 6 
Turbot Smelts Gudgeon 
Gurnets. Cod Eels 
Sturgeon Codlings Cockles 
Dorees Soles Muſlels 
Holobets Carp Oyſters 
Bearbet | 
VEGETABLES, &c. 
Cabbages Potatoes Garlick 
Savoys Skirrets Rocombole 
Brocoli, purple Scorzonera Celery 
and white Salſifie Endive 
Carrots Leeks Beets 
Parſnips Onions Spinach 
Turnips Shalots Parſley 
Lettuces Cardoons Thyme 
Creſſes Forced Afpara- All ſorts of Pot- 
All ſorts of ſmall gus Herbs | 
Sallad 
-.-F Sa £:Lo 
Apples Services Hazle-Nuts 
Pears Cheſnuts Grapes 
Medlars Walnuts 
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IIS SECRETARY. 
= mon occaſions in life. 
= Examples and improvement of ſtyle, from the beſt modern authors, 
= together with many originals, on Bufineſs, Duty, Amuſement, Af- 
= Jection, Courtſhip, Marriage, Friendſhip, and other ſubjects. To 
= which is prefixed, a Plain and Compendieus GRAMMAR OF THE 


: 


* 


"LAWRENCE STERNE, and others. 
Letter Writing, and of the Knowledge of the World, by the late 
= Earl of Cheſterfield. | 
= Engraving, by Mr. Athley, of a very curious Letter from the cele- 
"> brated Mrs. Rowe to Lady 


BOOKS PRINTED FOR J. SCATCHERD, 
No. 18, Ave-Maria-Lane. | 
NECESSARY FOR ALL YOUNG PERSONS, 


This Day is Publiſhed, 


"THE COMPLETE LETTER-WRITER; or PoLite Exc- 
Containing Familiar Letters, on the moſt com- 
Allo a variety of more elegant Letters for 


ExGLiss TonGus: alſo Directions for writing Letters; and how 


to addreſs Perſons of all Ranks, either in Writing or Diſcourſe ; and 


fome neceſſary Orthographical DireQions.—19th Edition, 


To which are added, a few SzLECT LiTTERs, by the late Rev. 
With ſome Obſervations on 


Embelliſhed with a very capital Fac Simile 


THE DAILY COMPANION : with Chriſtian Supports under 


dhe Troubles of this World; to comfort and ſuccour all thoſe who 
In this tranfitory Life are in Trouble, Sorrow, Need, Sickneſs, or 

- any other Adverſity. 

= Suitable to a Perſons afflicted in Mind, Body, or Eſtate. Price 8d. 


To which are added, Prayers and Meditations 


bound. The Fifteenth Edition. 
THE DEVOUT SOUL's DAILY EXERCISE; in Prayers, 


1 


*C©ontemplations, and Praiſes. Containiug Devotions for Morning, 
Noon, and Night, and every Day in the Week; with Prayers and 
*ZThankſgivings, for Perſons of all Conditions, and upon all Occa- 
ions. 


y R. Parker, D. D. Price 8d. bound. 


> DIVINE BREATHINGS, or a Pious Soul thirſting after Chriſt, 
in Meditations, &c. Price 8d. bound. 


This Day is Publiſhed, Price One Shilling, bound. 
_  Neceflary for all Families. 


THE FIFTH EDITION. 


A COMPANION TO THE ALTAR; ſhewing the Nature and 
Neceſſity of a Sacramental Preparation, in order to our worthy re- 
ceiving the Holy Communion; whereia thoſe Fears and Scruples of 
3. oo Drinking unworthily, are proved groundleſs and unwar- 
rantable / | 


To which is added, The SERVICE oF THE HoLY COMMUNION, 


with Prayers for Morning and Evening, before receiving the Sacra- 


ment, and Meduations 
Service. 
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proper to be read at and after the Holy 
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